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Alvin H. Proctor . , 

THE ROOTE AND RISE OF THE SAME 



— a)ear 



lien the Council of Graduate Schools met in San Francisco one year ago- 
•ean Joseph L. McCarthy, as-Chairman, spoke "^n tlje topic "Planning 
Graduate Education." He discussed several majot facets of graduate schools 
and issues and asserted fhat rapid evolution of our graduate school, appears 
to-be called 5or. His address established the precedent that the Chairman 
should make a -I^rief opening statement at the Annual- Meeting--one in 
which he not onl^ comments about tho^e things that concern him most, but 
also in whicH he_^can to some extent point toward possible future devdop- 
ments. . 

One year later it is easier for me to appreciate both hi^ motivation and 
perspecti,ve. The Cha"irmanship is an excellent vantage point, from which, 
one gains a strong feeling of urgency that graduate issues* and problems 
must ye faced and solved. Moreover, because of the dedicate^!, hard work 
of m^y graduate deans who serve on the Executive Committee' and other 
^ committees, one derives an acute sense of the potential in the Council of 
Graduate Schools. Through tlreir achievements, apd especially" through the 
distinguished leadership^f President Arlt, one becomes optimistiqally con- 
vinced that the graduate scho6ls will^ronservp the best features of graduate 
education to this point in time and Will move ahead in the 1970's— solvirif.- 
the old problems, developing new programs and policies, and grasping firm^ 
unused opporfunities tp serve higher education. 



. The title foi leiiiaiks tlfis jitteifiDoii is a phnise fioui the piefaio 
'wiittenfbv WilHani Biadluul in his -liistun OJ Plymouth iHantation. Ai> he 
cbmeni'plated (lis tatpbi iCi^oKhiig how the bettleineiu be^^Mii aiul iiifericd. I 
thiiik. hiMv t^^e colon} sKuuKl develop, he uiote that^is puipose in uiltin^i^ 
would be .guided b\ thcj^e btan'lauU: "And flist of the otuision and indub; 
.ificntb thcrunto. the uljich that I ma\ tiuh unfoidd,^! 'must beginc at tlfe 
\Vi\|iootc amj w-se of tIic^»ier'*The whicji I .shall eudea\br to nianefest in a 
plame^Mile, with .siiigulai i^aid unto the biniple 'trueth in all things, at 
least as'neai as ni\ slendeu judgments (an attaine the same." ^ 
* The pill pose oT iin.uiiiinicj^its is not to leView "i4ie loote and use" of the 
CoiUKiIVof Giridiiate Sdiools, b.ui to (oninient b.iiefh on some of the tlihii.L;s 
that lia\c been done leneiith and to iiuluate what the) nun poitend foi 
unfinibhed business at hand,, "at least as near as iii> .slender judgments caii. 
.ittaiiic th^Scuiie.'*. First, a sta't=eineiit of perspectise. I)a\id P. Gardiiei uiote 
ill a recent article that "Uiii\eisk^ies in Anieiica are, at a hinge of histon; 
while (.©iiiiected ^uitli their past, the\ ary swinging in aiiotliei diiection. 
CUk Ken's aj]t VqJ""!^^*!^*^} of six }cais ago, liowT\ei sulTKient llien, no 
longer describes adequately the ievolutit)nai \ uiainfestatioiis of ch.iiige in 
the stuictme ain^ puipose yf higher eduuition. Idie Aiiiciicaii uiii\eisit\ 
* Lncs todav'^not merely .a swing 'in anothei diiection' but an unhinging fioiii 
its past J' - 1 ^ . 

President Arlt spoke in this ^eiii to .the annual COS woikshop for riew 
graduate deans las; Jul>! sfniiig: "Now as.tlie\ ftlie uiii\eisities aiuf colleges] 
face the 2'Ist ceiitui\ in an increasinglj complex societ}, the) mUst again 
> radjcall) aUei their cliaiacter. To Iiim who will leacfthe signs, the directions 
of t^iese changes js'becoiiiiiig moie distinct." ^ lie h'acl lead some ot the signs 
of the tunes in an address to the Midwest Ct)nfe!ence on Giaduate Stud\ 
jnd Rescaich, which met in Chicago in March; and Dean McCaithy, as 
loted eailiet, liaiy indicated the necessity for rapid evolution of die graduate 
Ichools. ' ^ V • 

The ke\ woids in Dean McCaitln's asseiticwV^aie "lapid" and *'e\olutioji." 
/tIiis. decade began w;tli unpiecCclentecU'xpaiisioirof uni\ei sit) "losearch and 
giaduate educatit?ti across the Jia^oii, the decade ends howe\er with cOn- 
sidei able confusion, pei\asi\e doubt, and much uncertainty Our magnificent 
educational achiev eiiients in tl 114 past me at least partiall) oi)s^ured by the 
impact of ciiticism on and off campus. The root and lise of both the Comm- 
it 

1 \V ilham Bradford, Of Plymouih Plantation, 1620-16(7, Saiiiijcl Eliot Morison. cd. (New 

-David P (»ar(lncr. Tlic Powci Snuggle to Cointit the I'mvci sit\ , ' Juiucatwnal 
nWord, I. No 2 (Spring. IW). p 113 . 

*K,iista\e C) Arlt. ' Ihc Fiitwtc of CraduaU" Ediuanon," Puicecdings oj Ihe Second 
Sutumrr Wnrhshoj) for (.uidimte Dram, Juh 6-11, lOO^K lake Anowlifail, Cahfoynia 
(Ua^i^nglO^, 1) C , ( oCuki] of G^adiiat<i Stliools, 1%0), p. MO 
% 



ill of Giaduatc SihooLs .iiul ourturlgiit bitu.uion ocuinecl in the banic Jet-^ 
ade, b^u of couise aie not caiibc ami eflect! * * ^ . ' 

We aiein the iiiiclst ol a^celciatijig ^.haiigc in highci echication, and giadu- 
cite ediuatioji is'the banic in that respect ab aji> othei pait. The whole elab- 
orate web of lechuatioii fioni elemental) bch<ioI thi ough' pObt-doUoi al btud> 
i^ invohed in acceleiating (Iiange— Oomplex, -gxc itin<^, bignificant, and so 
deep Ifi^natuie that thc^e diange.sawa) well be a levohition. not mciet) le- 
form. The BaMc'questions for all of ub, and the .special icbponMbilitv of the 
pfes-ident and Exe(uti\e Conuuittee, h toTlinein the main pioblenu and 
tieiuls. ask signifuant c[nestii)ns, and piopose sohKions. 

I belie\e that impoitant stQps ha\e been taken "to lead the signs" and to 
energi/e e\ orutionary dianges in gracUiate ediuatioirthrough the Couiuil of 
.CTiaduate Schools \Vh:U is the e\idcjice that ihis^is so? ^ * 

A piima^v point of evidence is philosophic.. Whcr a decade of sohd 
achievement nndei the leadeiship of Piesidenl Ailt, the Council has now 
devclopc^d the oi^ani/ational stiuctiiie and. 'moie impoi taiitl), the will to 
deal with major problems and issues iii.lhe \S10\. I beUeve that this na- 
tional brgainiJ'alioii of giachiate'schoolsjs- committed to the piinciple that 
we cannot jjcimit issues and pioblems'to go tinattended; that common 
pplicies nnorvmg standaids of high^qualit) and logical, coheicnt giachiate 
proeecUires^nust be evolved thiough coopeiativc effoit ami. consensus; that 
pojic) vacuums, as hir as thi^ oigani/atioa is concei ned,Jwill not be\dIowed 
to develop with t'^ie^iesulf that we have either 2anch)m innovations by iiuh- 
vichial schools ou have other national oig'ani/ations moving into the leahns 
of- grachiate matters to define pohcies. . • 

; T^ie JiecQ^ut point of evulence is both quahtative in eilect and'piocechu al. 
When the Executive Committee met in 19G8 at San Francisco, 4t established 
a new committee of prime impoitance, the Ccunmittee on PoHcies, Plans, and 
Re-sohitions. Jnm> jt^idgmient.'this tonumttee, aftci a yeai 's clevelopinent, has 
become second oi)Iv to the Executive Committee in oigani/ational and func- 
tional impo;tance ,is the mochanism h) which we will move ahead in the 
next decade to stuciv and make substantive academic and piocechnal changes 
in giachiate echiCation. To chaiacteii/eahe CPPR in this fashion does not 
in the least denigrate the importance and necessit) or the achievements of 
our trachtional connnittees. ' • , ' ' 

The Committee on Policies and Plans^was^conceived as one whic^h would 
stuciv and evaluate main ivssues and problems in giachiate educaticjii; which 
would discern new developments and incipient tienUs Ijefciie the^J^ecame 
huge and unmanageable; which would pciceive significant policy \acumns 
'that CGS should fill; which would inquire into the major coiiceins of guichi- 
ate (Tea^is acr^^Ivc, nation; and which vv^uld lecommeiul to the Executive 
'Committee what issues and problems shouM be thoioughly studied and ho\v 

, 9 . • . 



this could be do^\e most eflectiNeh If one ma) borrow .1 pfuase from poTiti- 
c.il liistoin, the Coiirmltto? o\\ Policies and Plans uuiild l)Cconic the "biain 
trust". 01 quasi "kitchen cabinet" on giaduate matters foi the E\ecuti\e 
Committee. * , * * * ^ * 

li";;Iike William Biadfoid, I may also ^jeat "in cjjjlaine stHe," tliis hew 
committee, undci the supcib chairmansliip^uf Dcaoijflcihci t lUjodes, has 
more tlian-exceeded expectations. Tlic ^ommittee(bcgan its'uoik hdily this 
\eai. Its chairman wlote to man\ deans in our (n\CTse constitnenc) ami 
asked thefii to.nuUcatc not onl> Uitii own prohlcifis and cuucenis but also 
tFiose uencuc*mattcis whi?h should comniand the attention (jf the Comifil. 



jimii 

The deans weie almost too gencious \n theii 1 espouse, pmsiding a dafa 
bank of x^pinibn that will continue to be«us'efjul. Th'tou^h its (hainnan, the 
committee made its fust recommendations to the ExecutKe Committer in 
fiih, and several of them weie accepted and wdm)e implemented in 1970 
For example, the connuittce let^nnnended tliat 'we emplo) julditional 
reseaidi start for Piesident Ailt's ofTue — a judgment co^ncuiientl) and inde- 
pendently con^ideied b) 'the piesident and niembeis of the Executive Com 
mittee. *It also recomniendecrthaj. begnming' with the Annual Meetifig in 
1970 the Comqiittee on Policies-and Pl*uis should be assigned one of t^ie 
plenar) sessions, vvhicli could sene as a feOS fo.i um undei its full respoiisi- 
*bility;^andtliis wilj be dono^ • , 

.The recommendation was also. made and apjJixjsed to establiji a new 
aclvibuif^omnrittee on Uni\er,sU> Fedei al Rel.Vtiuyis-^\ital lelations which 
conceni alfof us and which aje^in a fluid and e\olviyg condition. Tli£ duties 
of this new committee ha\e scaicel^ )Gl been defined beyond the understand- 
^ing that it will assist the piesident in his. aiiluous work of representing tlie 
Council to go\ernmcntal agencies ancj bodies; but, let us hope that Deaii 
John Perry MLHei's admonition will' be^^lieedcch . ortu emphasis has 
been too much upon the magnitude;^ of oiir needs and too, little iipon'%lie 
character of our-needs, We cannot.affoid mucTi mgre bounty upon the terms 
k on whidi we ha\(H)eeu receiving it." ^ The Committee on Unitersity-Federal 
Relations has been directed to call to our attention questions affecting 
graduate ediicatibn that arise out of contemplated or completed legislative 
decisions or adnAinistrative actions of agencies of the fecjeral gc^vernnient. Its 
acivice to the*presideat and Executive Committee should indeed be helpful. 

Another new committee is the Committee on Post-Baccalau;eate Programs. 
It has a broad directiv^, to study any substantive academic matter i«volvecl' 
in graduate education— such questions as residency,^degree requirements, 
admissions, curricula, and br(5ad matters of good practice. There are many 
'substantive academic matters ^hat obviously need attention on evl^ry campus, 

< 

< J6hii Pcri^ Miller, "UnfiiiishccTBusmcss of tlie Graduate Dean, " Ventures, IX^Xo. 1 
(SpFing. 19(J9), p.6. V r 
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and this toniinitlcc must help define the scope of its leseinilh As President 
Glass of AA'AS leceiuh wiote, . . eduuitional ohsolesceiue is fuiced upon 
us 1)\ the iaj)idit) \\ith sucncc and tcUniaK)ir) j^*io\\ aiid hung idjout 

change in liunian socict\. . . . Our sdiools and uiii\eisuies seem to ha\e' 
made httle change in oigaiji/ation, oi e\en rn uiuuuKi, to tounteiaU edu- 
cational obsolescence in oui time." ' It is time that we did so. 

The Executive (Committee also cstahhshed a new (committee on Graduate 
\ssistants, to studv the lole of the assistants and the icsptfnsihijities of th*e 
^laUuatc schools to tlicm I he jmpoi tani.e of thry assignment, cbnsideiing 
the inipau of tiiuusands ul giadiiate assist-ants upt)n IjtJth the gi ad uatg ^dhool? 
and iindcigiathutte students, is-sw ob\ lous that fiutlici ehiboiation is iinnec- 
essai\. ^ » ^ " V • 

Dean Mi'CJaithy will lepoif to the (Ajinuil^at the business session on 
Satuicia\ momrng toncenung the ciToits and pioblenis of the Gomnnttee on 
GNidiiate Costs. The CA)nnnittee on the Prepaiation of (college Teacheis 
will also presenx a fesolution dealing with^the enieiging Doctoi of Aits 
degree Eaih next \Ciii this (ommittee will circulate for }our comments a 
duift. statement of guidehncs and standaids for the piejjaiation of college 
teachcis. Such aj:>olic\ statement is long o\erdue. The V. S. OfTice of Edu- 
cation has Siiid that it wants it; and tliiee weeks ago the An^eiican Association 
vf"^tate^ Go lieges and Uiii\ei\ities appro\ed foi publicatioji its own detailed 
statement (;f, guidelines kn the Doctoi of Aits degiee "foi college teachers." 
At tliat*same ineeti«g one ol tlye majoi foundations indicated its curient dis- 
cussjcjin 61 plans to finance' pilot piojetts foi the de\eropfnent of this degree, 
which is in fiict alreai^l) befng developed in seveial leading giaduate schools 
and in emerging Uoctoi fite granting institutions.^ 

The Ph. dS degree and should continue' (o be the higfiest research 
degiee. HoW'e\ei>as Dean Miller wiote, "Teaching in tlie liberal tiadition 
letpiiips talent'of the highest oidei — compaiable iii quality to that iec|uiied 
foi tlie best les^aich . . ." There nuist be no less attention to research Jjail 
ccitainh we must gi\e more attention to^the critical need foi high cjUjility 
undei giaduate college teachinjj ai\cl tile best prepaiation of suchneacliers. 
I hope that we can lesist sterile aigunients ancFin lespoiiding to tite prdblehi 
"list^ to our head as \^ell as our heai t." ^ , • • 

This 'morning the Executive Committee considered lecommendations that' 
co^inrjittecs be established o^be reconstituted to deal with FinanciaF Arxi4o 
Gra:cluate Students, Graduate s^^lool Public Relations (non- federal), Gradu- 

- • '* t ' 

H Binfle\ Glass. "Letter ?roin^thc Picsuknt," .\AAS Bulletir^, (September, 1960)^ p. 2. 
«Jo!u> Perry ^^lller. "Ihe Liheial Art^ A Time of C liallenge. ,ind Opportiinit), " I'en- 
tures, vni. No 2'(Fan, 1968), p 8. See also ibui , IV, No 2 (Fall, fOOl). for a .discussion 
of rcastarih and tiaching, and the statement in the report of the Select 'Coiiiiiiitt^c on 
"Education. Education at Berkeley, March, 1966,, pp. 3-7, 39^1. ' 



ate Siiiool naiiu' aiul VdniiiustialiU' OM^.nii/^itioii. -(ji .uliMtr StiuK'iit 

Rd.itions. aiul (.ladiytc Instiiunpii. As u)n* Know . "Dciii Mnli.ul Pclt/ai 
li.'u ljc-(()tnc cliaiiniaii of tlu'-Cuuiimttce on Puluu's.and PKuis Un 11)70. nnil 
he and liis (oilcii^ucs \s ill no doubt c'gutiintc to jdd to its m liu tc nn'iit 

'I Iicic ina\ be those, ulio belie\e.'and with some justiu'. thai uU^ol us 
a!iead\ sullei lioin iomniittee latiL;ue and tonmnttgj; mipoteuu', andji;) 
some this ni.i\ be so But ^i.uluate eduuitjon toda\'is exu'edin^ll ann 
j)leM no t\\o nistuutious ,n e e\.utl\ .ihke' and iht' scene is lontirnialK jud 
i.ij)idl\ ihan^iiio ni (U-l.ul I he t.isK oi je>eauh ahtl stud\ is too (hlfi 

luU and'too nnpoitant to be unned on I>\ a handlid ol de.ms We uuis! 
hioadi'ii the base ol sujjjjoil and toimnnnuation wuli^aih othei. we must 
, tTij) tjie w isdoni ami e\jK nise ol deans li out uiaiiN institutions I lavini; dhiu 
so. a diflu uh |)i()bleni still leinains I low do ye tuuislaie Ajiiiinmee, le 
si'auli and published jjolu les iiiio \iable poluics and pioudiues willini the 
menibd uistitHiioAs?' ^ ^ . « •> * * 

'1 be lole of t4ie (ioinuilyill in bioad outline lontiuuu as in the past It is 
not a^li atueditin^i; oi le,t;isLiti\e oi i^.tiif/ation, audMhe aut()noiii\ and unique 
( hai aUei isliis of the indi\i^uaj iubtitutions^nuisi l)e pieseKed and deirftde(4. 
Xe\ei ihele^s. the .L;Kuliiatc hools must tol1ecti\Vl\ speaf^ inoie ellecii\el\ 
loom individual inembeis. to iio\einniental auenu'es, and to otliefoiuani/a* 
tTons, Jioih in sticnSth ol \oi(e and in iJoim of tune. I slumid like to make 
this .sn^ni^estitln. ihat^sonieht^^ wu de\ise nuthods h) w bii li jjioposed staie- 
inents of standai^s and politie^ne iefent;d to all (X.S nienii)ers loi j)ie- 
limiliaM (onsidei ation. The ionsultati\e piocess must sonielio^\ be bioad- 
eiicil on set ious niatteis. the'wisdom uf-t'lie tleajis i+uist be utib/ed on a Jripad^ 
bjsc *1 he flomnutiee on Politics and Planb look tbc hist Mejj wiieii ii wideK 
consulted the deans in identif)inn the cinestions and pioblems.w itli a\ Im li we 
slimdd jnd A\ill deab I'he nefl sjtep lias^iow tvMtti\el\ iKCnaaKen in tlie 
estnblj^'nnent C)f se\eial new 'committees^ w ill i tmJadl) based niwibejsliip. 
1 he ibiuKsiep will be %^le\isT and impleiiient. pn^Iuies b\ whidi pi/)- 
pos(3d |')olir\ siat^jnen^s li.ne at least widc-t^i cad Xonviilei ation Ijy the mem- 
1)01- (leans bcfoie adoptionland pnblication.^ ** 

Bm 1 doMiQi wish to be nwsundei bt^od. ^^Ibeie is i^(>J>iniplistK oigaJ*ri/a- 
tionaj stiuctiuc and piotedinc to -c^fTct t out ciuls. ^\n^o\e!abuiulance <J 
*'town IkiJI deiir(Hia(\*' c))uld soiuetinies ci^ppIc the X^oiHuiI's Vireai\encss 
Out disiih^uisbed |yJC^i^it^4l?Rl\ll;g^ Connnittee and it,s staudini;, 

(oinniittecs lune* sd\ecr tlijb (^oun\4l CNCcptioi'iall) well duiinir tfl(^ "foote 
a-iul liscVjf the sa*rK<^." The moid stiinds foi Ml to see, .fnd iil t^ie C'\olution-*^ 
ai\ cban,i>cs that are boui'ld-nj lome iif the ll)7(^'s. 'tiie F.\(,\nti\e Connnittee 

i * , . , 

- * Ri port Prepaid d Joi tin Natioiuil Suuuc lioaul. OtuduftU' Edncuiion PuxunchrK for . 
Puhhc Po/ifv MVashington, DC, I0r>9), \>. ' ♦ / ' 
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*and the pi;eMdent niubt (and luobt tei Minis will) continue to c\cit btioni,^ 
' leadership The) will, as the) ha\e in the past, speak ufiiciall) fui the Cuun- 
,cil when the immediate sit iiTit ion requiies such, even though broad cojisuUa- 

tion is not at the moment possible. This is al\wL)s the task and lesponsibilit) . 

of leadership. But 1 am sure that recent events in tlie-€m»tt€i4^ ^ibiua ne\\ 

trend fowaid widej: participation 'and moie diiect involvement of manv 

deans. • ♦ ' ^ 

Ma) I t-ondudc these reniaiks b) Quoting from a lettei that the graduate 
dean of an emerging uiban univei^) v\rote to Dean Rlu^des. ' I think that 
tlie giaduate deans and'tjieii distinguished national bodies must guaul them- 
selves fiom an image of appealing so mudi above day-to-dav leahtics tliat v\e 
run the lisk of losing contact v\ith the leal vvoild. In oth* v\ouK..I am dis- 
turbed bv a gap. or at least a lag, [italics mine], betvseeu the niajoi educa- 
tional problem!, as identified bv otl^lTatiomil edutationcfr giuaps and our 
own base of opc^iations. Cmild w;eW>% in some sjijtematic vwu, pull out tiie 
i^all) lelevant items of natioi1aT"coijtei n for graduate education ancf then 
translate these into^action in t]ie CGS activities?" ^ 
The Council of Graduate Schools -mast become even moie disunctiveh 
^and energetiCiiU) the organization ivhich-^pe^ks aiitho) ititfivcly at thc,)i^ht 
thfie oil graduate rnattos. It can do so if it aclchesses itselCvsith greater unity 

, and aggiessiveness to the problems of graduate education. Tliiougli jhe v\is- 
don"! of its membeis it can ofTer.viable solutions foi,manv evolving pioblems, 
solutions that are acceptable to the bil]-pa)ing pulpit and to students and 
faculty, viable for our govei niiiental lelations, and consistent v\ itli our gtadii- 

' "ate* traditions of high academic qualitv and institutional liutonomv. 



Herbert Weisinger 

PSYCHES SEED,^ ' 

As^some of )ou ma5 know, lhn\ but a sopltoiiitJTe gmduate clean and, like 
most sophoipores, still^omevv'lwt sui prised diat I survived n\\ fieshman yeai. 
And to those who knew Stony Brook last year, it v\as liardl) thd year for 
calm and leisurely initiation into t</e art and mystciy of administration. 
Remembering my own gradua^ schoo: Tlays, I had always tTiought that tjie 
occupation of a grachiate dean, chosen mohe for his academic demeanor 
than for any other qualifications, vv\is to give learned andMignified speeches 
on behalf of God, home, motliei, and higher education. TV, the pill, Beike- 
ley, and a total lack of invitations to talk soon combiTiccl to dispel that cpiaint 
illusion, while sit-ins, police busA^,' midnight calls, enieigeiicy meetings, and 

»VVcslev J. Dale to Herbert I). Rhodes. April 7, lOOO. ' 
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the irkemailc it iinniistakabi) tleai tu ine tlfTit the giaduate school no longer 
•flodtecfin an isolated sthulaih empyrean fai above the nunulane and-tunuilt-, 
uuuj> woild uf Linekfgiaduafe life, but was now permanenth a part of it, as 
much atfetted bv what ^libtui bed undergraduates and no lesi, responsive. 

But agcfin like most suplu^mures, the*\er\ fact of survival has given^e ilie 
cuLHage to luuk abuut, tu^take stuck of the situation, and even to hopq^albeif 
fainti), that i can niakcV for anuthei \ear. I a;iJ afraid that the view is not 
encouuigmg, I see fai nioie pi ul)lenis than I see solutions. The other day, in 
V a-^<?v>. niunicnts between mectn^b— and the subject of'mceting^ m academic 
hfc i> wuith a l)ouki.n itself, l)ut a l)Ook wuttcn bv Nathanacl West— I was 
<iblt' tu jut dovwi a li^t oLthiUv piublems facing the Graduate School at 
Sionv'Bruok. I kii;n\ that a new institution n\ust uf necessity be beset by 
many mo^^ pel plexities Uiau a scliuul that is lung est^ljlished and smoothly 
functiuml^. but uf the thirty, pi^ublcnis 1, listed, I \.no\\^ fruni what I read 
thai must are as much applicable to established as tu new institutions, sub- 
stantially, most graduate schools, old ur new, large or small, religious or secu- 
lar, private oi public, and regardless of region, share the same burdens, 

iKmU not boie vuu with my list, but I would like, first, to mention a few 
uf thusc that seem to me mubt lepresentative, second.no suggest some tetjta- ^ 
tive approaches to them, which. I fear, may be as controveisial as the prob- 
lems themselves, and finally, to show that these problems, diverse as diey 
may^be, are but parts of a laiger, single historical movement. 

I would sLimmari/c the situatiun that faces higher educatioiubv; this one 
question'. What will be the impact of all the changes th attire Hiking place 
in undeigiaduate -education ^on graduate education?, Yom n^ust sur.ely 
itali/e that once the new geneiation of undeigraduates, and not'on^y those 
wlio are clirecth lachcali/ed but those many more who hav^xperienced dis- 
illusioi\^ with undergi^uluate education and who face the world outside the 
university with distrust and even^cynicism, onCe this generation begins to 
knock on the cioors of the giaduate schools— and admitted they will be 
because theie is no doubt of jjieu^j^ellectual capacity— they will not be' 
content to accept wTtTioLU question the ways and modes of giaduate ddiica- 
tion that have become traditional with us. And tliey^ will be actively^ and 
prppcily encouraged in tlieiV questioning by the > younger members ofM:he 
faculty, whose identificatijjn is far more witli students than with institutions. 
This IS ii^factor tliat is quite new and one whose effects are far from being 
either recognized or realized. 

*Let me select j^a of my list those problems 1 see as ^f greatest concern. 
What will happen to the powerful professional orientation of the graduate 
schools? How can this bent be modified and liberalized without loss of pro- 
fessional competence? flow do we develop interchsciplir^iry programs, for 
which there is such great demand on the undergraduate ]evel, 9n the gradu- 

l 
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ate level? How will the tighteliing of the job market aflect enroirTnent and 
placement? How cann\e support graduate students jji the face of dechning 
support both from \Vabhington and from the states and in \iew of the ever 
rising .cost of living ancl in cbmnuinities that are increasing!) antagonistic to 
luring universities in their midst? How can we deal With the effects of a 
discriminatory and arbitrary diaft law and its maddening procedures? What 
is the educati(jAal and professional significance x)i the shift in interest in 
disciplines, that is, awav from^he phvsical sciences and inahe diiection of 
the humanities and social sciences? <,lf the Berkeley model of faculty, facih- 
ties, and student ratios to ser\e nuilti-pui pose professional ends is no longei 
viable, what do we put in ks place? To what extent should graduate stu- 
dents partitipate in the making of decisions that affect them?. How well^aif 
we prbparing teaching assistants to teach undergraduates and for the teaching 
^ profession in general? How well are we meeting the teaching needs of the 
two and four year colleges and our own undergraduate schools? To what 
extent should research be limited in the name of higher social goals? How 
in><)lved shpuld the graduate school become in the community and in the 
solution to social problems? 

I think I ha\e raised enough problems to last a lifetime; «nly nowadays 
lifetimes are^concfensed into months, and often we must make decisions of 
the gravest importance iu/the worst of circumstances. Let n?e, in the interests 
of your time and sanity and my own inability, deal with-but the last three 
of the questions I have just raised. 

Tiie spectacular growth of the two- and four-year colleges has creat^ tiie 
need for teachers who^ombine professional competence with teaching 
interests bin> who neither desire nor ate required to l^ursue research as a 
condition 6f their employment. Thfese schools require teachers in ^ver- 
increasing nuni^rs who^e preparation is ctvisiderably beyond the M.A. 
level but who. arthe same time, are not prepared^for the rigors of profes- 
sional specialization. 

The need for auch teachers affects rhe universities as much? tfiough less 
noticeably For one thing, more ancPmore students will b^ ^oing on to the 
universities Jrom the community colleges -for their junior and senior years, 
and t^jen possibly to graduate school; the prepara^on of these students must 
therefore be of direct concern to the univcrsities^^JVIoreover, e^^tensive and 
fundamental changes in undergradil^te Airricula .\vithi a, riie-^ universe 
will have an impact on graduate school cCirricula. On the one hand,' uncleV- 
graduate^of the uni\ersitie5 will demand persons whose primary interest is 
in undergraduate teaching; on the otJier hand, undergraduates wh'p^are the 
products of such teaching^ will, on going on ^o gr«tdtiW school, c'er^ainlyi 
have their effect on the training techniques by .which*^aduate^ education 
has so far procec^led. * ^. 
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I luue coine nioie and moie to the conclusion that the teaching profession 
on the college le\el is composed increasingl) of teachei^ pmnaiily con- 
cerned with teaching who lia\e the tiaining and the desire to keep np with 
the schoLiPslnp ni tlieii field;, to transmit it to theii stiidentb'but w'ho do not 
the^fcehes want to be leseiich scholars. Yet, gi\en the circumstances that 
obttmi todav, i,iich people can eatn no more than the M.A. or M.S. degiee, 
with all the sugniaLi ot ^etoncl-class citizenship attached to those degrees or 
'to an\ of the otliei degiee^ that have been lecenth maiuifactiired to desig- 
nate moie than the mantel's but lesb than the doctoi'^degiee. The residt is 
that neither teacln?ng iioi btliolaiihip is seived; biich teacheib accjiiiie the pall 
ot defeat. 

.The^joint coj^ie^ down to thib simple fact: the onh degree that^cOimts is 
tliePJi,D. No otliei degice bcr\eb the purpose of conferring status a^ a fiill- 
Hedged professional teachei. It is theiefore ni) contention ^that we musl 
award the Ph.D. dcgiee itself to the kinds of teacheib I have been t*Tlicin^ 

. about for die sake of higher education as a whole — for the teachers, for the 
students, and foi us,.wh* will ultiniateh have these students in our charge 
both on the iindeigiaduate and giaduate le\elb. I propose that wc grant the 
Ph.D. to those graduate students who ha\e finished the conrse work requiied 
bv their respective depai tmeiits, who successfulK pass the necessary prelimi- 
nai) examinations, and who, instead of wiiting the dissertation, h.ive taught 
foi two veais in a coinmuint) oi four-veiM- college. Upon the completion of 
two \eais of successful teachjmg, as attested b) the department in which the 
teaching has been done, the Ph.D. will be awarded. \ C ' . 

For those students wltu wish to teach on tfie graduate level or who wish to 
demonstiate professional competence in research, the thesis will be required. 
Upon successful completion of all the requirements, the Ph Dt in — — 
wril be awarded. , _^ . 

1 am aware that the clungc will be made that the Ph.D. will be diluted as a 
consequence of this pioposal. But the degree is ahead) diluted; man> gradu- 
ate students have neitlier th(j inclination nor the ability to do sustained, 
..original rcseaich, and t'hqir.piesence in the graduate schools has effec^vely 
watered down the P^uD., no matter how much we pretend that we are still 
maintaining the high standards of the past.. Moreover, I beHeve the Ph.D* 
with eivq^hasis on teaching is an honorable and useful degrcfe, designed to 

- se^rve an honorable and useful' purpose.^ I think we shall be better off by 
facing up to the realization that we have'in the graduate sc/ioolsii two-track 

' system already. TJie spread of the po^t-doctoral in the sciences is one proof, 
%\c substitution of a group of essays for a long thesis in the humanities, is 
another, the dropping of required courses is a third, ^d there are others. 
T|^iat the need is here, there is (lo dcuibt; what alone stands in the way of 
meeting it is the name of the degree. ^ - ^ - 
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I turn next to tlic question of tlie direction of research, of wai-ieLnecI 
reboiuchin paiticular. Hou one dia\sb tlic line between the puibuit of knowl- 
edge ^ itb own bakeand Uie ubc to wliitli tliat^know ledge nia\ be put, how 
one determines wliether oi not a paiticular piece of lebcarch ib wapiehitcd 
in a societ) as technologicalh iiiteirehited and inteidcpendent ab ouis aie 
tlie crucial social and inoial cjuestioiib of oui time. Tlie engine that propels 
tlie car that dri\cs ine to woik may be used to power a truck that biingb 
tioops to a fioiit; the principles that cnable^i plane to fl) me to a Miami 
Mncatiou enable that same plane tocair> bombb, tiie weedkiller that protects 
the flowers in nn gaiden iiiaj. be used as a defoliant, the anticoagulant tliat 
I took after nn coionai) can extei iniiiate animal life. With specific weapon^ 
of liebtiuction, tiieie is no pnjbleiii, le^cauh of and de\elopment of them 
ha\t no place in a uni\erMt\.. What places us in our dilemma is exemplified 
b\ the discoveiv of a piiiiciple of purely theoiedcil interebt that only later 
on -is found useful in a technical applicaaign to wai-ielated research in a 
planner .altogWier unanticipated b\ tjie oiiginal iiuebtigatoi. Paul Good- 
man has posed the problem in hjb characteristicall\i crust) wa\: **We ti) to 
\purge the uni\erMt) of militai) projects, but students attack the physical 
^toeaiVh itself that could be abused (and is e\en bound to be abused)*, as if 
>\ience were n^t necessarily a risk) ad\enture. They don't see that this* is a 
/»\s»^' dilemma. Tliev seem c^uite willing— though batteiiiii^^^ on them in die 
UnitetJ States— to write ofT. Western science and civil law." Milton put it 
better earlier: "Good and e\iirue know in the field of tliis Woild grow up 
together almost inseparably^ tind tlie knowledge of good is so in.\oh'd and 
interwo\en with the knowledgb of e\ill, and in so many cunning resem- 
blances hardlv to be dUcern'd, diat those confused steeds which were imposed 
on Psyche as ai^ incessant labour to cull out, and sort asundei, weie not more ' 
intennixt, It was^ fiom out of the rinde of one apple tasted, that the knowl- 
edge of good and e\ill as two twins clGa\ing togctlier leapt forth into the 
World. And perhaps this that doom wlii<:!i A\lam fell into of^kiiowiiig good 
and evill, that is to^say of knowhig good b) e\ ill." 

As teachers and students, we must of necessity be deeply tioubled by the 
social con^ecjudice^ of what men think and do. Seen from this perspectiye, 
t^^e^pi o'^lem (hat confronts us iiidhiduals in societ) lies not so much in 
\things tliemsehes as in the uses to which iiien put things, so that the light use 
of things becomes a respoHsilnlit) that all of us must bear, immediately as 
academics but as well in our laiger and inoie important obligations as citi- 
zens. The scalpel in the surgeon's hand cuts two wa}s: it may save a life or 
it may destroy it, as it did in Belseii and Buclienwald. It is not tire scalpel 
birt'the hand that holds it tliat does good or evil, and we aie as much ac- 
countable for the direction of that hand as tliq siTT^t^tt himself, if indeexl ' 
ultimately not more so. ' * » 
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I would propose that we t^ke ai> our ciiteilon of judgment this qucbtion: 
Does what is undei consideration imperil the univeisity as a center of 
humane learning? As facult) and students, we constitute a collegium, ^ 
communalit) that we oursehes must piotect aVid fostei lest others, without 
our training, our dedication, and our principles, wrest it from ur\And this 
means abandonment of the latMCz-fatre attitude as a result -of wiHch the 
.researcher lias become an entrepieneur whose business address happerft to ^e 
the unlveish) that cuiientl) employs him. But the uni\ersit) whose facilities 
aie being used and whose reputation is at stake has the right to protect its 
name. Academic freedom cannot be used as a cloak to conceal acti\ities that 
are inimical to humane \alues, which are in the end the onl) valid justifica- 
tion of the university's existence. . * 

In the light of ^\ hat I^ia\e been saving, the third question answers itself, 
the unuersU) is Imolved, and historic^ll) has always been involved, in 
social questions. The problem, therefore, is not should it be invohed but 
in what w a'^^^i^ijior what purposes?, For in the most fundamental sense the 
univcTsit) is'and always has been a creature of the dominant forces of society, 
and as those foices thcmsehes have progressively widened and deepened 
sociaUj and their needs therefore continuousl) expanded, so the purposes 
.which the universit) has been* made to serve have been coirespondingl) 
^widened and e^anded. The university turned out theologians when theo- 
logians were nee^Lkd iil the Xfiddl^ Ages; it pro\ided preachers and teachers 
when preachers and teachers wer^ needed in eighteenth-centur) America; it 
supplied administrators "af^ empire 'Tj^hen administrators of empiie were 
needed b) nineteenth ccntur)^ Jkitain; and it poured forth professionals and 
technicians when professionals atld^techrjicians were ne€;ded Iqr the indus- 
,triaL gia^avJix aL.^6xstjjGernii^aji^ then the United*States, and now .the Soviet 
T Uni6n tind Japan. In sum, -^le universit) is a social institution supported by 
society for its Qwn produaive puFp9ses. 

I ha\e come,' in m) own way, to the critique oflEhe universit) and especially 
of tl;e graduate schools made b) the new left. That the university has been 
undul) responsive to the needs of the militar)-i^Klustrial complex there is no 
idoubt. 6ut, at the same time,^ it has been the technolog) of modern indus- 
trial societ), of which the complex is but a part, that has^ for the first time in 
hiJrrw4i. histoi:) made it possible to abolish once and forever all previous ^ 
forms of society that each and every one of them have had as ide necessary 
condition of their exigence — an economy of scarcity, and therefore inevi- 
tably a societ) of,man against man. For it is now theoretically possible for 
each and ever) individual in this 'country, and eventuallyvfor all others, to 
have enough to eat, to live in decent housing, to receive' proper medical 
attention, to obtain useful schooling, to have the means of leisure, to Lead a 
productive life. , ♦ 
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The technolog) is theie, it lb the means b) which the fuiits ot that tech- 
nolog) liueqii^ reiicli or aie pic\cntccl fioni leaching men that ib at fault. 
It ib all \er\ well for a >oungvuiaaof the middle clabb who b> the time he hag 
reached his teeiib, h:isclii\eii hib own car, bought hii> owji clrftheb, has hib own 
radio and his.owu hi-fi, and hab had the meanb to giatif) virtually all hib 
desire* to sa\ that he is now dibilhibfoned with all hib gadgetb and that tiieie- 
fore no one elbc hab the need to en^ them. But theie are millionb in this 
f counti\ and countlcsb millionb moie m the le^t of the Tsoild to \vhom food, 
clothing, health, c<lucation, and woik coiibtitutc an ideal ^till to be attained. 
To bhow how that ideal (an be made realits without oui ha\ing to con- 
^ tinue to pa\ the price— a pii(e sumnitd up in the Marxian concept of aliena- 
tion—that technology has so fafextiacted is the fundamental bocial problem 
abQ\e a^I ^tjieib that uni\crsit\ and thegiaduate school must sohe. Foi 1 do 
not belie\e that national commitment ib the lebult of blind chance oi the 
\agaries of histon. To }jut a man on tlie moon wab a delibeiate decibion; to 
put iieaven on varth should be a decision no lesb dehbetaie. Foi thobe.wlio 
think best in political teinib, j will put the problem in this wa\': How can 
tiie promiseb inherent in o^ir societ) be realized' b) all the members "^T^koi 
spciety equally? What must "be clbne to our institutions, which were first 
created to ser\e the needs of a small, esserttialh i ural population, to make 
tliem effective iystrunients of ser\ice for niasses of men m the confinement 
of cities? .\nd for those who think best in moral terms, I will rephrabe the 
problem now in this wa\: How dq millions of men learn to'ielate to eacii 
other and to enjo\ the benefits of the*machine without becoijiing j,la\es to it? 
How can millions be brought to lespect each other as indi\idu;ils'? 

Whether the' problem is stated in economic, political, oi moral terms, it 
ienralQs the sam^: to make real and Ining the promise of w jiiat we now know 
^ be without paving the pi ice that h* Geen paid befoie ^It is to the sohu 
tion of this problem, stated in anv w«l/we lik«, that tile .diversity and i?iie 
^ graduate school must now addiess themsehes and thus y^ily to ser;^ society. 
V is a utrk that demands that all the disciplineb\liat conftitute the miiversity, 
hfthefto coinpartmentali/ed intellectually and clepai tmentali/ed organiza- 
tionally, come together; and it Is not mere coincidence that more and more 
we are being mo\ecl along intcrclistiplinar> and multidisciplinaiy lines. The 
pressures that affect society as a whole are no less felt m the universit), 
detached though %ve like to think of ourbehes. Sociei) — e\en the segments ot 
it most in need— is willing to toleiate that detachment as a bign of our objec- 
tivity, but it wants resulfs as well. If we do not provide the solutions, un- 
jicrupulous men will; and we will have no excuse. 

I W'oidd not be misunderstood on this point. I am as aware as anyone on 
tiie left or anywhere else that technology is as capable of destroying as it is 
capable of creating and that at this time and in tms country it is destroying 
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iiioie than it cieatiiig. I need not lecite the tiagic litan} of the i\h uf con- 
tenipuran indu^tiial bueiet\ — the pu\eit). the ih hcaUh, the Jack of housing, 
the ijolhitioii ut the euNhunnient. the bieakdoun of tiansfjoitation, the mh- 
inanaoeinent of food distuhiition, domestic and colonial exploitation, the 
relentless thrust to^vaid uai and uioie \sais/tliG anomie of the affluent, the 
de<;pair of the pooi. Not a day goes b) in which yet anothei feaiful facet 
of,nnpeiialiMTi at huuie aiul abioad^is not hi ought befoie oui hon^fied eye*s. 
Yet I do lUJt see how die needs. of most nieitr^t hon'ie and o\<^eas. 
and espcuarh in the thiid woild with its c\ci i jshi,iij expectatiuns, can be 

A\Ki extept tlnuui>h the lechnitpics of niudciu tcduioloi;} Hou else can 
the masses uf men obtain decent [Un to speak of miiiinial is to be insulting) 

-^uutl. housing, chjthing. medical caie. tianspui tatiun, echuation — all the 
necessities uf uiillions ol men nuw so lutcii elated in so many countless ua\s 
and theieluie *o clependent ou'each otliei? Sinely not by a letum to cuttagc 
cialt. and 1 ha\c noted that sunie uf^tlie most \ucifeious opponents of tech- 
nology ani\e in the latest Detiuit-macle autos at then piotest meetings, 
ulieie tlicy ^iiout ihiuiigh batte! y-po\\ered speakeis, siiig and play into a 
nia/e ot ad\'anitd cleUiomc apparatus^ and nienioriali/c the occasion b) iis(# 
of th^ most sophisticjitecl cameiUs. ^ 

We who ba^e fust enjoyed and only after rejected the fi nits technolo^^y 
cannot say t^) those who liaNC never tasted them that for theiu^p'wn good tliey 
nnis^t nvt leach out foi them. Such an attitude smacks uf the d|ctatuishi{^of a 
sclf-.satisficcl and selKiighteuii.s niinuiity. \\orse, it is in cfTectHhe abdicatton 
ot social le^ponsibility. Tlie^^reatQi^thc ia\agesof tecUi^ulogy. the laigei the 
nuniheis of men w hose cxpectation'^i\iist be met, the inoie the needs that 
have to be satisfied, the moicJ ii1ijper<^^e the challenge to the universities 
and to tile" graduate -schools to ;€solve t-iie dilemmas that confiont Society, 
tlie gieatei, in fact, our fortuiid". ^"Thc supieme c[uestion" before mankind," 
Walter Lippnian v\rote on, his eightieth birthday, "is how men will be able 
to make themselves willing' and able to save themselves." *'I shall not l^ive 
.to kno^\ the ansv\cr," he §oted paienthetically, and most piobably -iwitlier 
v\ill I 1^ u.thers in tliis loom, but to piovide the ansuer must be tlie ccxnimit- 
ment and the opportunity of higher education, and in its sncce^s^lies our 
only chanc6 for whatever tiny of immortality v\e are likely to ^^et. 

I'nlike thegiachiate cleans of my giaduate school days, I liifve deliberately 
rehained fiom invoking tlid shibboleths tiachtional on such occasic:nis — 
academic fieeclom, scientific objectivity, freedom of inquiry, the right of dis- 
sent, the^nenUality of the academy, and^Uie like. This is not because I do 
not believe in them — I do, deeply, and in' these uncertain times I had better 
— but because they are usually intoned as though they were c*li%'ine decrees 
hai\ded clown at the Creation itself by a Jovian Board of Trustees for all 
time lo'come. The f:ict^is, the concept of academic freedom is of rather 
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lecent liiblaiical oi igin, lia\in,L; moie to do uith the iieeel of the no^vly ' 
enieru;ing piofesMoiib to pKotect theiubche^ honi poHtieal iiitei fci cncc tlian^ 
with principle po h\ But I prcfei to think of acacleniiL fieedoni bOLiet\'b 
half of iffc bargain that it btiuck uitli me ulicn it accepted me ab ./teacher. 
Hut, in return for the f|.eecIom of'th^uglu and exprebbion that I enjo), at 
lea^i bO tai:, I h.n\c nn pait of the baigain to fulfill— to deal uith the {Hob- 
lenis that bebet bouety ai^td tp pio\itIe uithout fear oi self-iiitei est the bohi- 
tions it tHfedb foi 'its sur\j\al Thiib, uhile the uni\eisit\ ib a pait of socieh 
«and owes its Kisteiue and ^a^poit to it, it can best th'bthaig€ its lesponsiinh- 
, ties' to societ) b\ being Irce to do uhat it (an do best, to do uhat no other 

' soiial^ institution (an do. that is, to subject ideas and the a(tions dt'iived' 
fioni thefu to tlie bhaipest (iiti(al, ^jtholaih, and ch'spc^ssionate sdutinv of 
uliieh it is capa!)Ie without coutein foi inuntLuie (ollse('juence^^ on the one 
hand and uith comnu'imeut foi- enlaiguig the huiu.uTit) ofj^ian on the oilWt. 
I ani well au\ail> that the path that I am urging titt? uni\erbit\ and the 

• i^aduate school to follou is iiaught uith dangei, [he e\peiience of bocial 
c(minuiment tliat uni\cibitieb of othoi times and in cjthei placeb ha\e had aie ^ , 
not(alculated to make one bangyine abou't the uii^dom of thib couibe. We aie 
neither ituc^n uptible^nor infallible* \Vc cUe but men and sometimes preten- 
tioiLs men at tiia;. but if ue ha\e an) daini on bO(iet\*b support and tolei- 
ance, it is iiroui profession, taken in btkh senses of the uoul, uhat ue belie\e 
and uhat ue clo<^ We nia\ \ei\ uell tlo badl\ and belie\e uiongh; but in 
this time and in thib jH^ue, uhat ue cannot dais abdi(ate tlie lespoiibibilit) 
of profession. 

\e\er before hab histor\ nio\e(l at bo lapid a pace, and each bu((eeding 
peiiod h'\eb a shortei span tlKui its piedecessor. I ha\e been talking in the 
perspectne afforded me In the absumptiun i\u\{ ue aie Ii\ing at t'he end of a 
peiiorl, that is, at the xlose 6f the Rcnaisban(e, and the beginning o{m\ neu 
era, u'hich has \et no name.' The comp(Mients of both the old and the new 
aie still inieuninglal and uhat one ma\ take as the throeb of death ma) \ei) 
ueH be'tlie struggles of biith. H I ma) use a homeh image, J uould suggest 
ilmt we think of histoiiwil peiiods as made up of the outstietthed fingeib of 
ohe^ hancls inseited betueen ,each other and then abiupth pulled>apai t. 
Takipg the fingers of tiie left hand ab representing the Renaibsance and the 
fingei's of the right hand as jepixbenling the era striving to be born, 1 
\isualize the time of histoi) in uhidi ue nou live ab the monreiU*when the 
fingers of t-lie left hand are tUa\ving aua) from those of tjie right hand with 
tlie swiftest sp^cl. ^ > 

For if uc think of the Renaissance ni the ie\ohition.ii) fuice that succeedect' 
ill (lesYrounsy a static, hierarchical,' and leactionan nic^i^k of thought and 
heliavior and replaced it uith one thatibroke open the way to the conipaia- 
tivcly iiiilmidcicd exeicisc of individual vntu in pii\ate and public life 
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alike, then I think wc nuibt be picpaieJ tu admit that the wuihl ib nuw-in 
the piuccss of eiuling, if it hab nut alieady dune i>o. B) x'litu, I mean 'the 
ficedum, if nut ah\a\!> the pubi)fbilit\,/uf the [X^rbon^to mo\e in ni*an^ diret- 
tiuuJ>. ecununiK, buci^al, p^titital, eniufiunal, incellec|ual, and moial, that lb, 
,Ju\\aulb capitahMU, u buuigeuib fuini of buuct),, icpic5entati\c gu\crnment, 
bcience, fiecdoiii ul culibLieiiLe and bchef, faith m die latiunal, the bupicuiacy 

* uf -tlie authentic and bclf-jii^tifung self, and dcvuliui^ to the woid-^ the 
htghebt foini of expiessioii, . ^'V;^' 

\*1 necLl nut behiboi the e%idcncc ioi thib cundvibiojV^r it has been ^ibuii- 
daiith set fuith b\, ainuiig uthcis, Lcunaid B. \rc\cP^';^<i\"'The End the 
Renaissance' in The fiiidson lievu'w, b\ \V\he Sypfil'i; in Loss of the 'Self © 
Ul Modiin LitOiitin (• and A)t, and mobt ehK|iicntl) In 'Eu\l,i Kahlei m Tfu\^ 
l)iMnt< ^C^utioN of h 0)711 in the Aits, One hcnteiue frum jeaii Dnbnflct'b lec- ^ 
Line Antic^fi^i al Po^itiuns," gi\en at the Aitb Chib uL Chicagu, and le- 
punlcd in i ^a^ pendix tu Piufcsbur S^phci'b book, bii^ws i^all up: "I haVc 
the iinpiesbiun that a cumplete hquidatiuii ul all the \\a}i> uf thinking, whose 
bum Luiistituted what has been called lumianjbni and has bcej^i fiindainental 
f(^r our Lultuie bince the Renaibsance, is now taking place oi,^at leab?, ib going 
tu take place boon/' We who-^aie the dail\ witncbscb tu the jx^we'i of the col- 

* lecti\it)'*' o\ei the indi\idual, uf feeling u\ei e\piebsiun,,uf tuucliing o\er 
speaking, of attion u\ei peibuasiun, of proccbb o\ei structute^, of things over 
thinking, niiibt acknowledge that at the \ei) leabtnhe end uf tift Renaibs^ince 
lb nuw plain in sight, huidentalh, thib ib tot to be takeu ab an !tttack (3ir"thc 
.golden hulb and gnls of oui time who^\onld deii) cliimne\ sweep^ers; they 

are, lather, the logic all) iUugical exteiisioii of the i>t)\c of our time aii^TlK, 
worst victmis. • * 

Ljet me re\ert to tlicf kiage of the nuerlocked fingers. Th^ fingois of the / 
Renaibbance ha\ing pulWcl apai\ from those of ttie Middle Ages, the'fmgers 
of the Renaissance are now \iituall\ fiee fioni the modenu but what the 
hand into which the fingeis of the modern are pubhing themsel\e'> ib I llu iiot 
know, 1 do not, liowe\ci, bee this is a cause of tlespaii; it is, ^J^ct, the busi- 
ness of our future. 



H. Hadley Hintshorn 

THE RELEVANCY Q^F GRADUATE EDUCATION 

In a letter to me dated February 24, 1969, Dean Herbert D, Rhodesf of 
the Uni\eisit) of Arizona, posed the following (questions: (l)^\V1iat are the 
most impoitant ^issues in, graduate education toda)? ^(2)* Wiiat* problems do 
)ou think cleber\e Council attention? and (3) On what matters should the i 
Council de\elop polic) statements? In response, ^suggested that the'follaw^- 
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ing topics shuukl iecci\e highest piiuiitv in phiinung giadudte piograins. 
(1) The lolc of the giadUiite s(?huul in the education oFthe dibad\antagecl 
post baccalauieate student and in the sohition of domestic pioblems. {2.) The 
relc\anc) of grachiate cunicuhi and giadnate educaticfn in general/ (3) The 
gi o^M* ng •disatlection of >oung graduate stud^its. (i) Fuiancial suppoit of 
graduate" education. (5) The lehuionship of the giaduate school to the 
niilitary-inchistrial complex. 

Elaborating on the fiist^pic. I asserted ih.it tliere is geneiai agreement 
that graduate schools ha\e neithei pio\idecl a\enues of education loi^the 
academically discnfiancliised i^tudeu^noi applied significant portions of 
their lesouues touiiid the suIutionM|[ jjioblems of laoe, po\ert), glietto 
schools, and urban dgca). Some woifld sa) that graduate education should 
not be expected to pro\icle answers to such complex socio-economic prob- 
lems, but I contend that our graduate^ plogiams must pio\ide foi fijiose 
students who aie \ictims of these circunistanues if the integiity and \iabilit) 
^o£ the nation are to be maintained. ^ ^-^ ^ 

t There are those who suggest that the needs of the academically do- 
privecKstudeiits^f highei education should be met b) undeigiaduate institu- 
tions. It shuuld be pointed out, howe\er, that along with theiTpiimaiy rol^ 
of providing a biOiid libeial arts education^ undeigiaduate institutions 
find it necessai) to utilize incieasingl) gieatei poitions of their time, facili- 
ties, and personnel in tlie alleviation of resitiual deficiencies icisulting fioin 
the inadequate prepaiation of students during theii tenuie in high school. 
Meeting these needs virtually jjFicchifles the development and implementa- 
tion of programs at the undeigi ad uatt level that would biing the deprived oi 
disadvantaged student iitto the intellectual ^nd technological maiiistr^^fni 
of our society. Piograniining foi i^his need, therefore, nuist be carried on b) 
the graduate school if, indeed, it is to be performed at any educational level. 

The Cjuestion may iilso he laised v\hether giaduate schools should become 
involved in applied education.^ It should, if one iiiteiprets applied giaduate 
education to mean the establishment of specific ipachinerv, not excluding 
special academic depiii tmeiits, to study and to piopose soiotioiis foi socio- 
economic problems qf ethnic groups. The tiaditional appioach to the solu- 
tion of 'these pioblems has pioved Jiess 'than effective. Politiciiiiis, church- 
men, and coniniuiiity gioups liave in common their moie oi less complete 
failure hi*pi-ov idiiig aiiv meaningful lelief from the miseiy suffeied by mem- 
beis of America's sub-cultures. , 

The giaduate schools of the nation have the exfjeitise, the freedom, the 
organization, and the resouices necessai y for solving these pioblems; and yet 
' they remain largely imcomniittecl on this issue. v 

Failure to assume these new responsibilities, as I see it, merely postpones 
the involvement tli^t ^vill be tlictat<^d by ^ents as well as by graduate 
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-stiidcius in ihcMK^i future. It is ni\ firm conucdon tliatalic Council of 
(»i.uluat.c SdiooK in tlic Unital States sliuuKI gi\c sciious ( un^idciation to 
the piobleni^ iii\ol\cd ui tlie ii\ipleinentation of 4lie \aiioub facets of 
apj)lied «;iaduate education ulule these mpai^uicb Ina) he c\olUcK thioiigh 
tlioughtlul planjung antt dehlKMation. ' * 

To iUubtiate ju^t wliat apphc.d giaduate education can nieauin t];e life 
of a glietto btudenr, Tohould hke to cite a ca^e in point. ^ lecent )eaib a 
blight \c3uuginfai came to *\'\as Soutlieni as tl>c lankiug giaduate ol a \ei) 
inadecpiate liigh school. He elected to niajoi in biulog) ni oui (College c^f 
^its and Sciences, wheic he atliactcd the attention ol his instiuctoib thiough 
his iiuhisti} and dihge'iit application of liiuibch to Ins studies. lieiiig awaie 
ol Im backgiuuud delHaeiuies a^ well as his potential, the biulog) btaff took 
a special inteiebt m hiaAand assisted him in compensating foi niucli of the 
backgrcHind i^iaii'jing^tljlat Ire had missed in liigh scIiocjI. .\s 4 icsult, he was 
gKuIgated honj Texas Southei n with honors^ 

In spite of his outstanding pei Icjiniance as an 'undeugiaduate, houe\ei, 
Ive was still not aclequatel) prejjaied to enter nredical school as he had hoped, 
lor he failed to make the cut-off point on c^xaniinatlons achninistercd to 
deteimine his eligibilit) for ad^nlssion. But .we wcie not \villing to let tlfe 
mattei die there, we -weie cK)n\inced that heie was a young tnaa\vho could 
achie\e atademi(all) if he ueie gi\en spetial assistance at the giachlate 
lc\el We, tlie^iefoie, matle fmaneial anangemeiits foi him to attend a small 
southern graduate school, wheie agam he did outstanding woik^d ob- 
tained a masters dcgiee in biolog} His lecoul was tl^ien brought to the atten- 
tion of .vrelativel) laige e.^teni giaduate school, uhe^e lie was accepted into 
the cloctornl piogiam. He went on to earn the Ph.D, in, biology -tiiere, and 
toda\/he is leaching /oolog) to medical students in one of California's . 
major inmeisities. ' ^ * " 

This h one of a numbei of cases jhat could be cited to illustiate the i;ole 
of t ^ie ^g raduate school in salvaging liumail rjesouices.* When a* giaduate 
school refuses to reLux aichaic admission standards nuclei ciicums^ances that 
wan ant such a nieasme, when it refuses to, change outdated ciaiicula and 
recpiiiements fui giacluates that have no relevant) in modem society, it is 
denying yftiany educationally deprived young {X!opje die opportunity to 
readi thtir maxinuim development; il is denying Uiem the oppoitunity to ^• 
move int^ the mainstream of American life. It is lelegating them to the\ 
.rcjle of dependent) upon society lather than iliat of a contiibutor to society. - * 
^ Di Bevi-ngton Reed, Conimissi^onei of Higher lulucation foi the State of 
Texas, enunciated veiy cleaily the need for relevance in educational pro- , 
grams today when he said, "the campuses of our institutions of higher ecjuca- 
tion have incieasingly become tlie arenas where coiifiontations relating to 
the pressing issues of our time take place. Eveiy where tlieie is concern for 



iiiucabcd uppunuiHl) hii^'hei cdyiuuioii, |j.uliuilaih fui niinoiii) SL^i^ip 
\ouiig people ami fui those who cuiiieJxoin ecoiiuniiLall) .uul ediiuiiiuiialh 
(lisadva'iuaged backgrouiuls." 

He coiuiiiiie^, "I.ii a sense, it is as tliouj^h aji tlfic diamatic and iiV<^ciit is- 
sues of oiii time lia\e conic into fouis on bur college Ccunpuses. This'pi esents 
both a gieat chaIIen,^e .uul a ,^lcat oppi)itiinity for higher ediu atioii." 
, l*he (piestions that j^adnale schools toda\ aie Lonteniplaliii^ clef) simpli: 
siJliitioiis Thc\ aie uideed complex uiattci^. Nc\citlidess, if giaiUiale edo- 
cation is to he meaningful, it must I)e ielc\ant. It must .uldiess itsell to l^ie 
needs crf-tlie aiadeuiicalh diseilfi anihised student, to the needs of the itmei 
cil\, to the needs ^of oui soc iu-econunf!c svsteni, judged, t^j the needs cjf. 
Auieiica ' « ' , 



' Michael ]. Bicnnan . 

A CAiXNIBALISTIC: ViEW OF GRADUATE EDUCATrON" 

1 lake \\\) seimon K>clay^ fiom foitv-eight lettCis cuntainin^'cTnt^ liundied 
4nd*ilHi l\ two >uggestioi>s fui jcappn.iis.i| of t^Mcluate education. Hicse aie 
icsponses h\ giaihute deans the CXi^S Conunittee o\\ Polic^ies and Plans. 
\\\ cnei simplify ing somewhat, I find the concerns expicssecl in these letters 
fall into foni c.itegoiies: teacher' picpaiation, iele\ance of cluctoial educa- 
tion, disad\antauccl studeiUs, and what might he called the univCKsit) and 
i*cKiet\. The financing of giaduate edut.ition and leseaich cuwid he all(1l\ecl 
as a fifth categou. Howe\er, I'piefei to treat tlie question ot numey as it 
did in fact appcir iii'thc U'ttcrs of the deans^not as a sopaiate mattei, but 
as a tiicme i unijin-g thiougli all discussions of aiadeniic issues. Because 
othei pjjjielists wilL adcfi ess themsehes to the inipoitant goal of expanded 
educational oppui tuniiies, I lia\e clibsen to speak on tlnee topics: teacliei 
pi epai.it ion, icle\.iiicc^ of doctoi.d education, and univ^i sit) -society rela- 
tionships. ' . - * 

AJthcMigh unitpieh Aineiicjii .stiains ha\e e\ol\ecl in om- gi.uluate schools, 
.iftei mole tli.in .i centui) they i-^iUcUn esscntialb (ieim.ui uni\eisities supei^ 
imposed upon faiglish toUe^^s. Tod.i), liowe\e^, this model of nincteeiitli- 
centui y 'Gcriii.ui schol.irslwp and icse.ucli.app^.ns to Ii.im: outli\ecl its use- 
fulness as a uiilTomi st.inclaid for .'dl .uhaiiced stud) in the sense th.u the 
giadu.ite schools fail to meet impoitant ejucatioi^d iieecK of Amciican 
socict). Ad\.nices in educ.uion.d attainment (.i rising peicent.ige of tiie 
college-age population attending coIldgQ,Mlie explosion iiulhc luiinbel of 
jiwiio^ colleges and communit) colleges) and forecasts of fuither t^xpaiisiog| 



(fourteen )Cais oi school rather than tuehe \ears .isjL>rc eduuuional norm) 
demand an increase in \\\^ nundier junlui college ^ai id College piufessjjis 
Ihit nioie inipurt.mt than a crisij> in nunibeis is a tusis iir quality. If undei- 
L;raduate education is not to'degeneratt^— sonie^woiild s.i\ degenei.ite furthei 
— iiito gloiified secondary school insti action, then the ta,sk«of pioducin^ 
cjualified college tea die is nutst liC-shouldered by the giaduate scluiols. 

Nf.uu, if not most, Ph D. piogi.iins, .iftei .1 i-espectful but sidelong^bow tcj 
-the \alue oi good tcacl|tng, pioieed to deif\ a rather str^inge notion of 
lescauh ti.uiTing. Tune does not peimit nie to coniiTTeTu at length on the 
a\al.rnciie of joumtil tii tides of ipiestion.ible uoitli th.it we witnevsed duiing 
the ll>3l)s J^ifil l'9(>0's. Neithei shall I con-nnent on the Ijandwagou effect 
undei whidr institutions ci.i\e new IMi I). piogianis^foundCtl on nicagei 
rtsouices in oidei to .itti.ut .nul ke<!p .1 soc.iUed lese.iuh 01 lenteil faculty 
Uistead, a few facts will suiike? ^ «*, ^ ^ . 

One study has shown lli.it 85 peiCeiU of Ph D. lecipients ne\ei publish ^ 
Anothei .sui\'e\ ie\c.deLl tli.it 70 pel cent of Ph.D. lecipients nG\ei publish, 
-LIO peuent^publisli ou.isioiialH, 10 peueut puljlisli leguhiil), and 1 peicent 
nrake wfi.it theii pet?fs jutlge to l)e distinguished coiitiibutions to the litei.i 
tuie of the fidd.- 1h.it is, 10 peitbnt nevei publish, and the leniaining SO 
peic'eiit intludcs in.iii\ who lKi\e ^.ont/ibuted tu the tonsuinption of papei 
antl ink inltl^e •iW^ of niargiiinl jt)urnal ifrticics. ^ ^ ^ ' 

Secondl\,'The .ittution late ni Ph.D. pix^^i.hiis nationwicj^ is \\\ tile neigh- 
boiliood of 50 peicciit. At^be^t ue li.i\e pnl) scant) *e\ideiice of why this is 
so. At one insthhtion, 80 pcueiit of those who chopped out of IMi-D. pio- 
gi.nns in the luim.init/es anti sod.d^cieiu^'s-<^id so foi non.icadeniR le.isons, 
^li.it is, for le.isons "othei th.m f.^iluie t(i nieet |jfeFfoim.ince st.ind.irds A 
anpaiable Jiguie foi the science:? is 35 percent.' No douWt -these nonaca- 
dciVae drop-oy^j, iiidiHle p^pl(3 wjth weak inotnation^and husbaiubhuiiteis. 
But\e do not le.dh kiiow^iolv many gi\e \\\y in she^i fi ustr'ition. 1 have 
t.dkccf with nicii^ltkin .r-^l^^ students, \ei) capalik students .ippe.iiing to 
^possess talent for jL^fTecti\e te.ic^Ui^ngr^ach of wTKjni conffss'ed tli.it he would 
giit his teetli .iiul c^i th.it d.iinn disseitation so he could -get the union c.ircl 
fi^i an .i|A|>oiniliiL^irTrt-v--u^Ut^e that confuses jj\^off ssii^n.il b.iptisin with the 
Ph.D degree. ' _\^' ^ ^. 

r^We otfei onh biie tiack to all comeis', i eg.lulless oTtlieii di.\ei^it} in iiyei- 
6<^t<i^'nLi/'oi nioy\.i,tions. Piospective te.ichers, scholars, gove|j[,nueiit em- 
^^}/oyees, /industiial m.ui.igeis, writer^, rese.iuftTvu^tskei s» bioad and^ narrow. 
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must M follow the same route. In defense of this practice^it has been argued 
that the lesearch experience of the Ph.D. piogiam is a valuable asset to the 
• college teacher even though^ he jna) nevei do leseaich. Vet I liave nevei 
seen any. evidence to support the ilaimrand I suspect it is a myth. 

Some, particulail) junior college facult) members wit4i ^M,A. degrees, 
have sought the solution in ".making the j\f,A. lespectable again." In my 
opinion this solui>ion is foil). Theie is no hope for rehabilitation of 
M.A. other than as an honors degree awarded stmultaneousl) witl\ the B^A'. 
to undergraduates v\ho complete an accelerated coulee of stud), inducting 
graduate courses and a thesis, over roughly a foui-vear period. 

Olheis have sought the solution in a new intei mediate degree. With rare 
exceptions, these are halfwav measures — truncated PH.D. programs with 
. research-oriented courses ^ind* seminars and reseaich-oi iented general exami- 
nations aimed toward culmination in the dissertation, which then- is not 
written. 

A new teaclufff^egree should be sp^cificall} designed for the education 
of prospecti^jcjunioi college teachers and four-year college teachers. A meie 
paint job on existing master's or doctoral degrees simply vvill not do. 
Moreover, a new degree should be a doctorate in order to lend lespectabilitv 
and to cope w itlv the hang-up^ of accrediting agencies and cojlege adminis- 
trators who do the hiring. ^ / 

Natuiall), I have my own hobbyhorse, which I would now like to ride in - 
public. The curriculum shopld be interdisciplinary. While each student 
centers upon a conventional depaitmental discipline, his ph^gian> shoitld 
include courses in related disciplines. This prescription is based on the 
assumption that classroonx exposition of subject matter at the undergraduate 
level i^ now overly fragmented and that ''relevant'' teaching must lean more 
heavily on r^ted disciplines. Interdisciplinary studies are especially im- 
portant ir/the humanities and social studies, but teaching in the sciences 
might inc/ude the history and philosophy of science and the role of creativity 
in science* if contemporary method and content are to be brought aljve. 

Courses carefully chosen from the. history of higher education in America, 
learning theory, teaching methods, and the sociology Of education would 
also contribute to a student's development. For those who see the disgrace- 
ful spectre of the Teacher Is College rising from its grave, let me assure you 
that such courses do not necessarily constitute the old "teach the student, 
not the subjects" line peipetrated by the unintelligent abusers of John 
^ Dewey. To put this suggestion in perspective, ask yourself how much the 
professors in your institution know about the history and sociology of 
academia. 

A. one-year supervised, teaching^ internship, served in a junior college or 
appropriate four-year college, should be an integral part^of the degree pro- 
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giani Coupeiation between gKidiiate sdiuoh and colleges uuukl, ui couibe, 
be impeiatne. Finalh, an cxpositoi), in tuntuut to a leseauh, xlibbeiKitiun 
mv^hi Ije lujuiicd In a dNNeitation uf iclati\ej)^uudebt length, the btudent 
\\ould l)e e\pe(ted-tu.dibpla} in wiiting a cjeai and uell-uiganized piebenta-, 
tion*uf a piubkni, theme, ui iflea — diauing not onl) iipun Jiib niajui'di^ci- 
pline hut also upun hii know Icilge of other iele\ ant dibciplincs. * 

I en\isage a thiee- to t!nee-and-a-half-\ear douoial piogiani, conbisting o[ 
appiuxiniateh two \eaib of (ouue woik followed b) a.\cai de\oted to the 
teadnnfj; internship and the (hbbeitatjo'ii. 

One nnght object that a tcadiing doUoi'ate would fuither debase the. 
Ph I) On the c(jntiai\. I expect a teac^hing doctoiate would piotect and 
stieir^then the Ph I). a>, .i buna fide lesearch degree. H\ lestucting the Ph D. 
. to pio^peane icseauli expeits and uni\eiMt) teaciiei-bcholais, the pi^sent 
^ tiend tow aid nioie lelaxed standauh and nuihi-pui pose functioiib would be 
constiamed. Not onh would a teaching doctiOiate buit the nulieu of the 
astablished giadiiate bchooK, it would also match nioie clobel^ the lebouiceb 
of cle\eloping institutions. Of course, with Ph.D.'s popu^iting tiie laiger and ^ 
more prestigious pini\ eisities, an elitist distinction might well emcige be- ! - 
tween the Ph D on the one hand and the teaching doctoiate on the othei. 
If the PhD. weie to become known as the superior doctoiate, I can only . 
aigue that such a situatiun, timugli legixttable, is prefeiable to what we 
now face. * 

Another objection cannot be ignoied. Some scientists ami social scientists 
will aigue thnt if a teaching doctoiate is legitimate, wli) not new -research 
doctoiates for those who will woik in i industrial labs c^r ga\eiiinient agen- 
cies? The t>octor of has already been proposed. I believe one can 

defend a» teachiaig doctoiate without embiaciiig a vaiiet\*of sub-Ph.D. le- 
seardi doctoiates In a common teaching degree we are concerned with the ' 
process 1)) which ^lie academic establishment replenishes itself a^id most 
efFecti\el\ sustains one of its unanimously accqned pui poses, tUt^\lissemi na- 
tion of learning. In a \aiiet\ of depai tmental r^Tikh doetcnates we aie. 
concerned with tlie mechanism b) which giadua^^hools can satisf) job^ 
specifications defined b) diveise employers with widel) \ai)ing wants. Ad- 
mittedly, we now attempt this to some extent by training people cliflerentl) 
and attaching to them tiie common Ph.D. label. Vet, there is a serious cpies- 
tion^s to whethei the giaduate school should be looking inward, ciitically 
and constiucti\el1, at its own essentials oi, as it has done uTSiie recent past, 
booking outward foi student-placement and reseaich objectives dictated by 
other institutions. I shall have more to say about thiiTa bit hater. 

II • 

Assuming a teaching doctoiate could fnid acceptance, tiie problems of the 
PJi.D. pHJgianis would not miiaculously disappeai. Rehabilitation of the ^ 
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teaching absistantyilip itnuiinb js a niidclle-aged problem. Clear separation 
of the peaching fuiution'anil btmleiit lecuiitment, inipiCjj\eLl iiibti iiction ut 
imdeigiaiUiatCi) In a^sibtants, and eniicluncnt of the fe^chin^ appi entice 
experience ale needed niobt in the bcienceb. In the a1)bCnce ot adequate 
screening, faciilt) supciMbion, ^nd pies^ige, it is no wondei that the T. A. has 
3lipped into the unfoitiiuate state of second-class citizenship in the academic 
comniiinit) anil it is no wondei that more ami moie gi ad uate deans lose 
sleep o\ei impending negotiations with the union to ileteiniine woiking 
conditions b\ means of collecti\ e bargaining. 

Of moie recent ougin are complaints ai)OLit the le^eaich assistantship. 
One now Ircars that the it^A. is a coiiidor of e\ei -nan owing specialization 
in giaduate st.iidv. Example. Henr) Hopeful enters giadiiate school as a 
T. A.; ad\ances to an R. \. in his second }ear, while he takes oiil) those 
courses iiccessarv to pass prelims in certain fields; ad\ances fiiither in the 
narrowing experience of a research assistant without time to t«ike coiiises that 
might expand lathei than intensif) his knowledge bec«Uise he must meet his* 
comniiK^cnts to his reseaich ad\iser; and fmalh eineiges on the job market 
as a specialist in his dissei tation. Heni\ Hopeful alleges that incliistn finds 
him too narrow for the range of problems on which he would be expected 
to do research, and colleges find him ill-prepared to teach general under- 
giadiiate courses. If onris to take th^ complaint seiioush, then the boast of 
minigial fprmal couise work iir scieiice *is but a cloak for the practice of 
awaiding the Ph.D. degree in a sub-specialization of the depaitment. Win 
did Dr. Hopeful not speak out eailier or take it upon himself to enlai^e his 
knowledge.^ Becatise, he sa\s, he was under the fuxancial thumb as. well as 
the nuellectiial infliience of his research achiser. At issue here is something 
more far reaching: the conception of giaduate education as piogiam \eisus 
giaduate education as a. mastei -apprentice relationship, _^the" gmdnate 
student \ersiis "my" gr^uate stuclent, oi if }ou will, the faculty miember as 
coitnseloi and guide \ersus the facultv member as entiepieneur. 

Now, what negative things can I find to say about the humanities and 
social studies? Lateh, we ha\,e all become conscious of the,excessi\e time 
consumed in the completion of doctoial rec^uii ements. Financial suppoit 
adequate to permit qualified students to remain on campus for four or five 
years of full-time woik is a necessaiy but not a i>ufraient condition for deg^ree 
coippletion within a reasonable' time. Cuiiicular changes are needed as 
well. I assume the-pui poses of doctoral education include de\elopment of 
the incli\idiial to fulfill his own potential ftn creati\it) to the gieateft extent 
possible, siiTmilation of learning and communication, self-diiection and ap- 
preciation for quality of work, and attainment of a level of professional 
competence upon which a sttident can build in his postdoctoral years. The 
prevailing secpience of step- wise obstacles to be overcome acts instead as a 
hmdrance to .the scholaily development of many bright students. ^ 
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Lectures and seminars are important to new graduate students as a means 
of pro\idiiig a solid self-disci plinar) base, l^ut since no amount of formal 
course in^^truction will pro\ide more than a small fi action of the basic 
knowledge a scholai uill need to draw upoi) in his lifetime of activity, we 
• should abandun the pretense that a sizable arra) of courses will provide 
"dlstiibution" and a "balanced backgiound" — or somehow assure high- 
quhlit} lesearch. Sluie important is free inquir). Students should be turned 
loose or, more exacth, tume.d toward the library. Certainly, consultation 
uith the facult\ is uecessan, but fundamentalh 'the student is responsible 
fur liis uun progiess and is Uccountable foi the outdbme, reflected in some 
furm uf gencial or piclimiuar) examination and tbfe doctoral dissertation, 
which has been begun piioi to tJie prelims and is iiewed not as a compre- 
hensi\e tome, but as a cris^ and relati\el) shoit piece of work equal in 
qualitv to a respectable journal article. - -f^ 

In short, it can be argued that the sciences are on one horn of a dilemma 
and the humanities un the other — one requiring minimal structured course 
wuik but little fle\ibilit,\ betause giant and contract conditions focus time 
and eneig) nito unnecei^a^il) narrow channels, the other lequiring too 
much stiuctuied course woik and little flexibilit) because of preconceived 
notions that all students sjiould run the same course. Ob\iousl), Lam sav- 
ing that the optimum lies somewhere between the two extremes. 

W^ule the curricula of some humanities depai tments Jiave been revised 
in the interests of greater flexibilit), others preserve the best nineteenth- 
centur) standards and practices. Unexamined degree requirements tend to 
become outmoded. To ih^ extent that they are obsolete, ligid adherence 
to :»iich requirements simpl) because they are sanctioned b) time contrijbutes 
to the \icw that prevailing doctoral education is ifrelevant to the aspirations 
and concerns of the emerging generation of scholars that some day will 
replace us. In presenting tliis argument, I fully realize t^at the question of 
lelevanc) is much more than a matter of curriculum or degree reqiljrements. 
The call for relevancy is more a matter of processor style than the structure 
of program. Unlike sojnibr^f hi) colleagues, I am not haunted by a spectre 
of graduate education degenerating into a political stance, superficial specu- 
lation, or sei}sitiv it) training. Indeed, if advanced stud) does so degenerate, 
I suspect it will be an attitude of fear and resistance to "relevancy" that will 
contribute most to its demise. The younger generation has not gone mad; 
only a few iFfclTviJuals are carrying forwayd a long tradition of madness not 
unknown to any society. And these are made more visible by" the tourse'of 
events in our world of today. 

Relefance is related ness to experience. Even knowledge for its own sake, 
to be appreciated, must havje a foundation in experience. If we have in fact 




lost much of this relevance in education and thus abdicated educational 
leader ship-^as the teachers of Greek and Latin did in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries — then we have lost it for the same reasons. 
Our st)le, in teaching and scholarship, fails to link constancy of the 
human condition to the injmediac) of social change. As Daniel Bell puts it, 
* , "The question is not 'who is this new man, the American?' but 'who is the^ 
generic man that stalks the wwld toda)?' In the classioom and in tHfe 
journals we, as teacher^ and scholars, project instead an image of ourselves as 
Victorian man pacing nervoiisl) around the concerns of what may well be 
the Age of Aquarius. 

Scientific and technological advances have created what is now called the 
Post-Industrial Technological Socict). In the process, new power struc- 
tures have emerged, and knowledge has been, divorced from values. On the , 
educational scene, while undei graduate education no longer prepares men 
for an understanding o£ themselves and the vastly complex afid rapidly 
changing social Organization, graduate education has despaired of the task of 
joining literary and sociological imagination in favor of specialization dis- 
guised as professionalism. Rclevan<,e today is not achieved b) a' sprinlding 
of topical courses and research institutes on \^et Nam, nuclear control, i#ban 
crises, race, or poverty. Neither is relevance attained by a few generaliza- 
tions on whatever issue happens to be bothering people at the moment. 
Relevance is a trul) intellectual understanding of secular man and techno- 
logical society in all its* aspects: occupational structure, power distribution, 
^rt forms, language, the function and value 'of the individual, to mention 
only a few. . ' 

One can hardly blame troubled students because they are inarticulate in 
defining the roots of their discontent or because they grasp at educational 
' forms that are intellectually indefensible. That is, one can hardly blame 
them when the faculties and administrators are not even sensitive to the 
pace of change. After all, they are the students and we are the lechers. Yet 
they are forced to take the initiative, misguided though it is in some in- 
stances, because we do not make enough effort to provide a sense of direction 
by which they might begin to understand theiliselves and their environ- 
ment. The great and very difficult challenge to the humanities and social 
studies- — indeed to the sciences as well — in the deca'des ahead is a forging of 
humanistic concepts meaningful to secular, urban, behavioral mail; a total 
rc-thinking of the social order; the re-welding of knowledge to values; and 
the possibility of shared intellectual experiences. 

*'T>anid BcII, The Reformmg of General Education (New York. Anchor Bool^ 1968) 
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Allow me to pursue ni) fantas). Assuming that the graduate schools were 
to .have exemplarv programs of teacher prepaiation ancUhat Ph.D. programs 
aie swept ^lean of»the cobwebs of irrele\anc>' without ka\ing behind noth- 
ing but guilt feelings, one ?nigbt turn to the relations betwtfien/the univerJty 
and society— in particular between giaduate schools on tliefcne hand and 
government, alunnii, and the public on the other. / 

Most often this relationship is concei\ed of in terms ofimoney, True, we 
need lesouices to. do oui job well. Tiue also, unlike incmsti) we must beg 
f(Ji the^e lesources. IIo\\e\er, oui case fui expanded supixjit leaves much 
to be desired. A ie\iew of leports from committees, task forces, and repie- 
sentati\e associations cojne^s the impiessiofi of Some statistical extiapola- 
tions and a niassi\e outstietched hand backed b) a cr\ fur moie— moie for 
international studies, more fou research, more fur communit) colleges, more 
for giaduate schools, more for 'well-established institutions, and more for 
new ones. ^ 

Is it at all lealistic to expect a national scheme of educational de\elopm6^t 
and a set of lational priorities? What are \hQ ciitciia foi determining Ahe 
allocation of finite national lesouices amung alteinati\e uses that inclucl 
natural conser\:ition, urban renewal, highways, and defense as well as edu 
cation? What abou# the alloc atio'n between elementary and secondary edu- 
cation on the one hand and higher ^education on "the other, and the aUoca- 
tiofi^among different prugvanis ahd institutions within higher education? 
An attempt to answer these questions must acknowledge that the system of 
ecliication is itself a central cause of the difficulty. Having prided ours'ehes 
on diversity, we now^ find that this \er) diveisity and multiplicity makes 
nearl) impossible a consensus on privities. * By fiee-w heeling coii/ipetirton 
modalect^n the market place,^ we invite the principle of offense to none and 
a share for all. Peihaps asking for something better is asking for too much. 
We have been able to live with the situation, and it's conceivable (though 
not certain) that we can continue to live with it. I wou/d only note that the 
research experts, having devised powerful analytical tools) have not applied 
these tools to the problem of the allocation of public funds ama^ig alterna- 
tive social entertjrises. Thus, we do not have the foundation needed to build 
priorities. 

Aside from money, and probably of deeper concern, is the lack oJ[ com- 
•munication between universities and the public. The man in the street 
simply does not know what we are all abdit. This is especially true of gradu-- 
ate education and what appears to the ^ayman as esoteric research. That 
universities exist to transmit a fixed and unchanging body of knowledge 
for the single purpose of preparing young people to practice an occupation 
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IS not an unconmion \icw. Witness the achocates of suppresM\e ipgislation 
wlio lia\e gone tlilough a college education and come out uncuntaininated 
b\ an\ lespect for fiee inquii). Witness tlio^e wlio judge" leseaich bolel) m 
teriiib of better seed com oi miiade diugs. In piesenting budgets that will 
appeal to these inteiests (because that is the lealistic tiling to do), we ha\e 
not onl\ (oininced tlie suppliei-^^.of funds that we aie legitimate, we have 
also, to a large extent, sold ourseh^s on tangible, imm^diatel) applicable 
results as the nieasui e cJf legitimacy. ' ^ 

Jt docs IK) good to (urse the so-called anti-intellectuals. The fact of the 
matter is that the uiuversities ha\e been indifferent, about explaining w h) 
new- trutli has value or wh) the uni\eisit\ must be autonomous if its puipose 
in society h to be fulfilled Uni\eisities must nuikq a (oiueitecl effoit to gain 
greater appreciation and undei standhisj^ foi two simple leasons. (I) those 
who pa\ the bills have a right to know us better; (2) oiil) we can be trusted 
to communicate our pin poses with minimum distortion, because we have the 
greatest stake in puie knowiedgr.* 

• «■ 

IV 

I have co\eied my three topics. Still, luiless I ha\e aheady turned you oft 
— because what I sa\ i^irrele\ant to yoiu expeiience — I am tempted to 
mention a fouith. Little that I liave said is nc\\\ On teacher preparation, 
for example, o\er sixt\ \ears ha\e elapsed since the fust ciiticisnis weie aimed 
at the Ph D. for its failme to prepare college teachers. The President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education in 1917, the Conjerence on the Prepaiation of 
CloUege Teacheis in 1949, tlie Piesident's Committee on' Education Be>(>id 
, the High School in 1956, the Association of Graduate Schools in 1957, and 
seveial publications from 1960 to date ha\e till pointed up the pioblenr. Yet 
we continue to grind e\er so slowly toward the ine\itabfe, while social needs 
grow moie pressing. 

Reforms in the T. A , and in Ph D. progiams geneiall), have been empha- 
sized for at least a decade. Vet we continue to giind e\ei so slowly with some 
reforms in a haitflfiil of institutions, ^vhile the doctoral scene nationally 
remains aboutithe same. What I have to say that may be new is a barefaced 

^public achiiissionof this fact. 

Our councils of cleans, our professional associations, and our sep^arate 

institutions are inherently conservati\e. I ha\e heard it argiied that this 
inherent conservatism is inherently healthy. For consei:vatisin acts as a 
shield ^gainst untested ideas and as a buffer against the* cyclical swings of 
fashion, pievcnting the fashionable from converting stable progress into 
chaos. No doubt there is truth in the argument, as there is some truth in 
almost any argument. Neverthel(3ss, there is historical evidence that 
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conservatism of tefii impedes worth} innovation. Conservatism in the uui\^ersi- 
ties has been an impediment to {>rogress at those points. in histor)*uhfcn the 
larger society has been undergoing fundamental changes. 

If, then, Western culture is changing from an Industrial Society to an X 
Society, and if the pate of change is accelerating at a rate unknown ^to 
previous cultures, our institutions are likel) to be rust) vehicles for confront- 
ing, understanding, and controlling change. We like to lap, but wc seem 
unable to act! r / - . 

I am quite aware ol the dangeis that this t}pc of "hysterical" or "ahuniist" 
elocution ma) (present to honest innovation. Some things rue bett.er kept 
within a small fraternit) and not broadcasted publicl), for the) give conso- 
lation (indeed weaponr)) to the shortsighted and thickheaded enemies of 
coil tern porar) education. However, I, for one, prefer to run this risk, as 
long^as it appears that the outside i?neni) is less destructive than the ioside 
enemy in the long run. ^ ^ , 

Tlie newspapers reflect oui dilemnia.''"Backlash in the left-hand column 
and in the liglu hand corunin proposes that such /)utside agencies as HE'iV 
impose educational change upon the luiiversities. The ciucial question is 
whether we can demonstrate that we can handle our own affairs— and at the 
bduic time successfull) defend the value of truth unnammeled — or whether 
some organ of the larger sociel) will solicit change b) tempting our need foi 
dollars, perhaps without adequate understanding of or full respect for tlie 
uniqiie functions of the educational institutions. The^msuer depends. upon 
the universities' initiative and will to recapture educational leadership. 



Lazvson Croxve ^ 

THE UNIVERSITY AND SOCIETY: ON BITING THE HAND 

THAT FEEDS US * . ^ ' 

If the foundations are dcstro^^, what can the righteous do? — psal.m 11:3 

Radical students and faculty critics characterize our universities as ser- 
vants of the so-called military-industrial complex. They say that we are 
hypocritical because we pose as* detached and objective in our search for 
knowledge while fully committed to the self-interest of the "white upper^ 
*hiiddle-class establishment. In resisting their demands that the university 
as a whole take stands on current political issues, we argue that such action 
will polarize and politicize the university. ^ ^ 

They reply that we have already politicized the university by accepting a 
role in society that is incompatible with our comm'itment to free inquiry and 
our posture of "detachment. They say that we are responsible for the new 
knowledge we discover and^the new ob/ects we create, that we cannot be 
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indifferent to the fact that new knowledge and new technology can be used 
for an indeterminate amount of gpod oi an indeteiminate amount of evil. 
Their accgsations refer to oui moral complacency before thib ambiguity. J/T 

Without being judgmental but dimply because it illustrates a point, c<^ii- 
•sicier die recent studentMemonstrations against defense reseaitli at one of 
our leading uni\ersities*as repoited in the ^cw York Times and the Chroni- 
cle of Higher Education. According to the Times, this university has clxing^i 
it^^licv towards defense research and is now seeking support for more 
soci^ly useful piojects The Times quotc/TTt^rm^partially lesponsible foi 
the iiAanagcincnt of these icscauh activitits as follows^- 

Tht'Hni\vii>itv has set as politv a dtlihcrate n owniRiit fioni Dcpaitiucnt of Defense 
and space researth to a differuu mix more . iid\iiiuie lesearch relevant to v»ocictal 
pioblcins — mass tiaiisit ^iid ciuiroiimeii.tal pro )IenU • 

- it's going to take considerable time to make lie tXuiutiwi. howevei, and if we arc 
going to continue on the t.aiiie scale of operations [here at the laboratoiies], we're 
gojng'to nee(i lots of time and new nionc) _ 

The dean wenl on to say that while a lot of money is available for military 
reseaWi, relatively, little is available to solve the'problcms of peacetime 
societv' Hesaidthat Congiess must change the emphasis, not the uuiver^ty. 

Of corn se. I ])rcfel- to bclieXe that the dean was misquoted, but if by chance 
lie was not, his'remaiks suggest that ;ikf decision to undertake classified 
military neseaiW wasM^ased ou the availabihty of money moie than on the 
universi^ viewed as a center for the advanccnient and dissemination of 
knowledge. If this is a criticism of one university, it is also a criticism of 
eveiy university in thexountry. I am willing to vv^ger that few days go by 
without the giaduate ^ean or the vice-president for iesearch having to dis- 
tinguish between an opportunity for the university j^id opportunism 
piompteti b) some^ special circumstance. Obviously, v\iong choices have 
been made more than once and in more than one univeisity. 

One further quotation from ihe Neiu York Times is of interest. Giadu.fte 
research assistants work on defense-related research in the university refeacd 
to above. One^of these students was quoted as follows; • * 

. What I'm dcsignmg ma\ one day be used to kill inilhons of people— I (loii:i care. 
That's not my responsibilit). I'm givptK^n interesting fcchnolog!cal..j9Tm5Iem7'and I » 
^et enjo)mcnt out of solving a. 

Again, one hopes he was misquoted. If ngf, however, his view provides 
substance for the ladical indictment of our universities and suggests that 
this indictment contains truth that we negtect at our peril. 

Another problem associated with defense-related researc4i has now risen 
with the passage of the Mansfield innendment to the recently approved 
military procurement bill. Senator Mansfield and Congrbssman Mendel 
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Ri#\ers had ililTeiciit motives in suppt^rtiiig this .aiiciuhiieiit, Inii thc) agiced 
that its eflcct uoukl be tlcsiiable, ^igaiii fui ddleient icasuiis. The aiiiciKl-' 
iiicnt'bani) the auauhof fiiiuK tu aiiv piojca'^ui stud) unless it has "a diiett 
dm\ a ppamit;! elation ship to a specific militai) f miction oi ypeiation." ^ 
^ ^ How (lexrae the Depaitmeiit o£ Defense uill be in lespect to this aiaend- 
iiiciit IS not clear. M) ^tfess is that the aniendiiieut uill iecei\e a libeial 
inteipietation! In owe ua) oi\ another, !:>asic reseauh ^^il^ contimic to 
ieccM\e supix^t^TJ^t biaden uill be on the DOl) ageiu) ^nd 4iyt on the luii- 
\erbit\ to sho\v the lelatiunship ol the piujeu td^s/^ecifit militai) fiiiutiou. 
Quite o)^\iousl\, a ligul eiifoicenient of this law uill cieate pioblenis foi 
maiiv unnersities. 

The most inteiesting aspect of the Mansfield ainendment, ho^s^icr, is hs 
eas) acceptance bv the nieniljeis oi'CAJiigiess. The iiiood df Coiigi ess arid the 
public has changed. The eftects of this diaiige uill be felt not only in the 
suppou of reseaicli b\ tfie Depaitnient of Defense but iii other agencies as 
well. Cong! ess and the prddic, beset 1j) the pioblenis of intei natiojial and 
domestic crisis, want something for their money. 

This cliange in mood is not suiprisiug. State legislatuies have increased 
tax suppoit foi higher education fiom I 3 billion in VJbi) to (3.1 j)illion in 
1969, an inciease of 337 peicent. This giowth in suppoit, \sliether adecjuate 
Ol not, aclcleil to the staggering fedeial iiuestment gi\€'S tli^ public an intei()>t 
in higher education and its produc^^In Congress, a yd among people gen- 
eialh, a large par^ of the animus against protesting students' lises from the 
uiiiveiial feeling that tliose ulio pa) the piper should ^all the tune.- Tax- 
pa )«rs and legishitois have always expected the unijjersity to seive societ.y. 
In niudein times the) ha\e turned to the univeisit)* for solutions to our 
acute social and env iionmeiital pioblenis. In the face of these demancU, 
universities will find a new test of their iudei>eiiclence and integiit). To 
fulfill oui cuimnitiiient to the unbiased search foi truth, we must' always W 
0 in a position, when necessary, to bite the hand that feeds ys. Recent develop- 
ments suggest that we may find this increasingly difficult to do. 

hi 19G8 the Committee on Rescaicli and Research Administiation of the 
Assobkition of Graduate Schools said:, ' . 

. . pcipVixing piol)kiiii) face oiii local and fcckial goNcrniiRnts. It is not unnatu- 
ral lliat thc puWic turns ilic inii\tisitic s for soluuons People* expect help in part 
because" tlic) feel thni univeisUy research anti turning j>kould 1ki\c iel#Vancc to the 
current needs of societ)Nml . . . because thev fetl that thcie should be some tangible 
lesiilts fioni ... an liicrcj^ftjagb' niassi\c fcdeial ui\estnicttt in higher education.- 
* ^ 

1 tiigher Education and Sational ^uns, (November 14, 1960) Vol MVIII, No.' 40, p. 2* 
- Jam rial of Ptoccedings and Addre.^^eh^ the Assoctdtton of Gkaduate Schools in the 
Assoctatiorf of A^nencan ifntversities, 1968, page 101-2. . * , 
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These ijcntimcnts reflect the opinions of niau) gu\ennnent onKiali) who 
ha\e expiessecl the behef that uni\eii>itici) nujj,t a.ssi.st i^uxcmnicnt in j>uhins> 
the nijjoi pioblenis of oin soeiet). Oddh .cjuniuii, tins is one point on 
which menibeis of the establishment and ladical students a,L;icc. To those 
responsible for the opeiation of \nii\eisit\ leseauh, it often .ippc.n.s th.it 
both the fedeial go\einnient and student laditah aie telling uj, that alta 
certain adjustments, whicli thc> will piestiibe, the ui>i\cisit) will be tiic 
appiopriate agency to bung about social ciiange. 

A|tliougIi Sociab science has made enouiious stiidcs, and although uiii- 
veiMties have oigani^ed inteidisLiplinaiv leseaieli innitutes .iiul other sopiiis- 
ticated collections of social scientists, oui appioacii to soci.il pioblenis ic- 
mains chaiactei istRalh academic IJie immediate uni\eisit\ lespoiue to anv 
crisis ib to appoint a committee, whicli in tuin establishes a new clegier pio- 
giam. In additioii social scientists have oigani/ed buieaus ol (omnninilv 
serviceTrettters foiNnction rescaic h,«iepartments ot uib.in ailai*is, Ijeiiav ioi.il 
science research institutes, aiiclshnilai agencies within the unbeisit). W^hile 
the debate on the extent to which the uni\eisit> should lespond to the 
demands of society goes on, significant poitions of the comnnmit) ahead) 
engage in diiect action piogiams. \Ve/ind soe^jl bcientfsts as consultaiits,and 
evaluatois'in the planning of vaupus fedeialfy and locall) sponsoied inbaii 
piogianis. Campus agencies conduct Staining piogianis foi social fouiiselois. 
cit) adniinistratois, and so foitli. Some oi this woik is suppoited b) fedeial 
agenties; In principle, this activity is justified b> the cxpeitise oi oui faeultv 
aiict.tlie univeisit/s responsibility to piovide publie seiviee. It does' not 
entail nuich new lesearch, and most action-oiiented gioups of facult) ai^e^uut 
concerned vvith^ac acinic tiaiiiing of giacluate student^. On l*lie whole/these 
activities ari^ co'iidufted m keeping witli oui coiiveiitional iiiodej^ of tiie 
public or semi-public institution, seiving ni.\ti) needs while maiutaining- a- 
m^i>ure of detachment f^^oni the political proc^i^s. 

::^eithei new degreq^^nbgiams iVoi litnited puljlic seivite activities aie bad 
strategy. Degree programs pifyjiide people ti^^ied to d^al'vvith social piyij- 
Icms, and th^e role ol unjveis^ir^piofessois as eonsultant5^nd evaluatoi.s iias 
long been es^lished. The question that iiiteiests me, howevei, is whethei 
an extension of this activity and furtljcr ba^fe social-science leseauii is leallv 
all that is expected or wh'^ther Congiess .>tt^ the taxpa)eis expect sometiiing 
more. There is some ei'idence that the public expect.s more. 

At least one" consideiation in tiie mind of Congress and tlie public is the 
fact, .that universities have made enormous contiibutions in a^ficultuial 
scie'rtce and tychnolog), in medical science and technolog), in engineeiing, 
ancF-n^ ph)sics. Most^^ecently, the nniversaies liave supplied a pcntion of the 
basic science and manpo,wer in the; space progiam. The puUljc assumes th.lt 
universities caiyuj|)ply compaiablc'i'eclinology to ovcicome^Ui vexing* social 
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probl'eius. U such a social technolug) is not now available, it is assumed that 
it will be shoitl) afj|ei an* a^piopiiate infusioivof federal funds. Are these 
assumptions likely to be ti ue? 

la AOi^u^^- 19^^^^^ National Stientc Foundation icleased a report by the 
Special Coiimu.ssion on the Social Scid^es recommending the cieation of a 
nunil)ei of social pioblcni leseaich instjlutes^ each devoted to a particular 
pioblcni aiea. The Commission recommended that the National Science 
Foiuulation allocate ten niillion dollars foi the interdisciplinary centers in 
1M70 ami cxpicsscd the hope tluit tuent) oi so could be established through- 
out the nation in the neai lutuic. These institutes would consist of social 
scientists and bpccidhsts fiom other disciplines and piofessions. They 
would pioduce the iele\aiu data foi theii clients, government or other 
oi^anivations facing paiticulai socidl pioblems, and would exjject to work 
doseh with them. ' 

In October 19G9, the National Acadcni) of Sciences and the Social Science 
Rcscaich Council lelcased a lepoit lecommending the ebtablishment of a 
new kind of giaduate school, specializing in applied behavioral research.' 

Afeanwhile, the. National Science Fotindation budget for fiscal 1970 con- 
tains a ten-million-dollai item/to begin a program of interdisciplinary 
icseardi r^elevant to tfie problems of society. This progiani would provide* 
funds for starting nuiltidisciplinai y social research efforts on university 
campuses. '^Vhet^ei one progiam oi another is adopted, it seems clear that 
nioie of the conventional piecemeal social research how' conducted in uni- 
versities ijwfiot what is wanted. 

The Special Commission on the Social Sciences reported that 'The present 
organization of Social Science Reseaich is not well oriented to al^acjcs on. 
national social issues.'' If a piogiam of Ixisic research, tiainnig, consultation, 
and evaluation is to be effe&tive on a national scale, vast sums of money will 
be recpiired. Whether the work' is to be done by independent institutes or 
- widiin university agencies, a major portion of the staff will presumably come 
from univeisities. Cunent research and graduate tiaining may be affected 
either b) reallocation of university resources and priorities oY by removal of 
currently availabie faciilty from the university campus. A program designed 
to^niaU sockil science immediately ^ipplicable to current social problems in- 
vites uiiiveisities to change the present, form of research in the social sciences 
and to change the purpose^<^ the graduate training connected with thit- 
research. We may find that we are being invited to change the purposes of 
th6 uni\ersity as well. Perhaps this would be a good^ tiling, but it is prudent 
to consider Avliat such changes might entail. ^ 

1 suppose I am worried about the imp)rcatioTis for die university ii^the 

3 The Behavioral and Social Sciences:- Outlook and Needs (Prentice Hall, N.Y , 1969) 
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^ notion of applied w<id stjcnce. lu what extent shoxiKl uuiveisities iiudei- 
take aai\i\ies suppoited !;> feJeial and local go\ernnient that leqiMie direct 
invoKement in tlie political procevSs? 

The expectation that uni\ersities can paiticipate diiectly in the political 
process in \va>s similai to ^lic ua\ the) paiticipate ni t!ie de\clupniejit ol 
agriculture and space ui medical tec Inujlcji^y ignuics political realities at botli 
the local and fedeial le\els The cpiestion lias tu be faced, Whose social tech- 
nolog\ and for whose welfare sliall it be applied? 1 }ns is a jioliti^l cpiestion 
and lecjiiiies a political Tinswci. Tlicie is \ei) httle about current social 
science <that leads nie to belie\elt can pio\idc acceptable political answeis. 

In the ghetto, for example, the sophisticated, abstiact icseaich of the social 
scientist is poorly undeistood by those he hopes to serve To poor people, 
lie looks like another agent of the oppiessi\e establishment. ThC) lia\e been 
sur\e\ccl and studied before and nothing Jianged. Tiie\ feai that data the 
scientist gathers \ull be used against them latliei than on their behalf. 
Be.cause of theii coniinuing conflicts witli jx>lice and otiiei government 
agencies, they suspect that the lesearcher ma) be anempting to invade theii 
privacv, or what Httle they ha\e. They see no reason to evaluate piogranis 
that the) already know to be inadecpiate. The) see social research as an 
excuse to dela) the changes tjie) desire. The) see no need for fuuher studies 
that repoit that Negioes in the ghetto are not able "to paiticipate in tiie 
normal choice of housing." ^ If they coujcl expiess it, the) might sa) that it 
ma) take an economist to recognize the connection between disposaijle 
income aiKUen\ iionmental^ pollution, but an) ghetto inhabitant can leccjg- 
fij/e the inad^piacies of the municipal garbage collection agency. 
\ The behavioral scientist's iilvestigations also threaten the inteiasts of 
Jocal and federal government, agencies. ^Consider the likely response of the ' 
welfare oi police departments to ciiticism and piopo<jris for change fiom iini- 
versi^) investigators. It is not difficult to imagine how class and racial an- 
tagonisms ^nd the resistance b) vested interests at alljevels would thwart the 
attempt b) university agencies to paiticipate directly in the- political process.** 
^Political engagement lecjuires ideological commitment. American uiii- 
versities^have "sanitiz^^d" thei^ ideological com^iutments under the rubiics 
of "public service" oi 'Sezvke in the interests of national secuiit)" or some 
similar device. These rubrics ma) no longer satisf) the public who support 
-the universuies when oui activities in applied social science adv ersely^aflect 
their economic* and social interests. If the universit) as a whole or some 

. significant fraction of it engages directly in the political process in order to 
effect social changes, no matter^ how desirable, the opportimity will be open 

* James Kalish, "Him Flam Ooubletalk^^ and-4ilustle The Urban Pioblenis Industr\" 
Washington Monthly, Vol 1, No. 10, 1969, p. 10. 
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foi cdiuidI of ilic nni\ciM'iN b} the radical left or Kulicil ligbt. I am suijp 
that \uu lia\c iioiucil iliai.uliilc ilie uni\cri»il> ^^^«^> have 'some povfei of 
moral j>ci su.isioii. a lu^s \iuuall\ no polilical power, Tliib h it so 
casv lo lape Miiia Malti. lllal poor defenseless old cioiie\ Any^one can 
al'^ltlv hci uilli impanilN. i» Y:kI llurt^oiilici.nis ami siudciif 'biiUicb know 
\vv\ well. * . ' ^ ^ - 

'1 Iiese iiiuuL;Iils Mi!4,i;esl lhal iini\eij)ilies should e\euLse cMiaoidinar) 
taic 111 nudeiiakuin leseaith in appHeil social stienie. Die cpiebiion 
ihis i^iujcil .ippiopiiaie loi ihc iini\c'isii\ lo undcil.ike?" shuiild he \^eigiicd 
laichilU \)\ [\xv leu'.uili .idjiiinislialoi, foi it is pobbihle ilidi .some activitieb 
luulil ha\e dis.islioiis poliikal (onscipientCb foi ihc uni\eij)it). Tiie.se 
jliuUL;iils .list) MiL;i;c>i lhaj. llie i ei unnnend.ilion t^f the Speci.il (^omniissiun 
on ihi Sinial Si u uus lo eslc^hjish independent piohlein-eenteied lesearch 
msliluus nia\ ha\e ineiii \l^^n) rale, su^h insliluleb would l;e indepciuient 
of \nii\ci silies' ihtn piiiposes coiiU( he liiililed ,ij[nd iheir political lelalion 
>liips ileal h idenlifuyi. I'hibMppi oael^ beenib inoie feabihl'e tli.ni an ellort to 
lai k applied sot lal iei)eaKli onto existing unixcibit) pio^i.mis. It is jjroh.ih.I) 
uue that the c>tahh<linieiit of siitl; institutes would di.i\\ some f.uult) awa\ 
hum die uni\ei*>ines, Init tins winild he a teinpoi.in piuhlem. In the nie.ui- 
iinie. llie esiahlishiiRiil oi institutes would not piexent the N.itional Science 
lourKlaliim fioin J^oini; loiwaid with a plo^l.nn to cle\clap nuiltiilisc iplin.iiy 
ic'sc.uih ]L;ioups on unixei.sit) i ampules oi univeisities thein.sel\e> fioi'u 
esiahlisliinj^ i^iailuate schools of applied heha\ioial siieiue. We couKl expect 
lonsuIei.ihK' inteiaition be;tweeu such univei.sit) <^ioups and the Tiidepenclent 
instiluies. huleeil. this device ma\ he the means to ".sanitize" ariul pioniote 
iiioie daect uni\cisit\ in\ol\einent in the process of soii.il change than 
would oWieiw i^e be possible. ^ • . , 

Of couise, ni\ woi/Trr^auj) be extiavagant or misplaced or both. For 
flettei oi woise, uni\eisities aie changing, and none of it^) coneerfis may be 
ielt\ant. Fheic is also the>^lhei good, possibility that Cbngrcss will'iiot be 
pcisuadcil, as it lias not been sbsLn, that univeisit) social scientists e.ui'^pio- 
\iile llie answeis wc need. I.suspett, lathei daikly, iiiat the social' .scientists 
thenisehes aie leally the onJ) ones\vho think' tliey can. In any case, some- 
one soinewlieie must oflei solutions to oui problems. Despite Hie dangers, 
iu one w'a\ or another, universities will h^e to try. 
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Second Pknaq Session: The Dhnensmis of Graduate Study 
Thursday, December 4, 7:00 p.m. - 

Presiding: Alvin H. Pioctor, Chairman, Council of Ciaduate Schools 
Ke\»\ote Speaker: Rev. Robert John Henle, S. J., P)cmlent, Gt 'orgetown 
University - > 

R,'J. Henle, S.J. 
THE DIMENSIONS OF GRADUATE STUDY 

Of all the occasions that 1 ha^e had since coining U)'\VasIiington. in niany^ 
^ ways this is the one clearest to my heart. 

For many years when I was graduate dean, I felt that ^sc graduate dean^ 
were missing a great opportunity in being di\ided tlie v\a) we u>eic into 
local and parochial kinds of organizations. We were divided into the \^d- 
west Confeiencc, tlie Pacific Slope Conference, and the New England Con- 
ference — and it seemed that for some reason or other giaduate deans would 
never get together on a national scale. 

And so, 1 consider it to be one of the a(hie\ements'of niy giajcluatc dciwi- 
shipthat 1 was, indeed, a representative of the Midwest Coi>feience on the 
committee that originall) projected this organization and helped set it up. 

The other very impoi tant thing yiat I helped do*uas to select the piesident 
of this organization. I am pioud to have been a member of the committee 
that selected the fust piesident of the Council. And I will ask )ou and Dean 
Arlt to bear with me wlfen I say that it has been a \yann, human, and ad- 
miuistrative experience to have been able to meet Dean'^^t, to help select 
him, to work with him, and to observe the wisdom that lie brought to this 
post, the finesse with which he operated in what weie many difficult situa- 
tions, and 1 think, above all, the human ^varnltll*of this great gentleman 
who haVbeen our president and your president. It is a pleasuie, therefore, 
lo^be here. When I was asked to share this platform I ^\as deeply moved by 
the fjict that Dean Arlt was retiring and that we would be together once 
again here before the Council of'Graduate Schools of tlid United States. * 
' I have said that I w^ld talk about the dimensions of -graduate e^^ucation. 
I think, in a true sense, I m going to talk about one dimension of graduafe 
education. 

• * . " 41 • 
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0\ci the )eaib, at nun) meetings and in man\^ writings, 1 luue taken posi- 
tions on giaduate ediuation. In fact, 1 think one thing 1 can say about my 
career is that r\e al\sa)s taken positions. When I came to Georgetown for 
- the first time, in June, I let it be known to the students that I would guar- 
♦ ahtee that an) student \>ho wanted to see me about anything would have 
an appointment with the piesident. And they came. 

Representatives of the newspaper, the undergiaduaie student body, tl^ 
medical students, the law students — endlessly they came. * And one of the 
(.umplaints the) had consistently was tluit -the) never knew^ where the pre- 
vious president stood. The) said, AVell, )ou know, we might not agree with 
w hat the piesident stands for, but we'd like to know." 

And I said, "All I can sa) is that over the )ears V\e been criticized and 
hated and toi^^lamed about, but I don't beliese au)bod) e\er said that they 
didn't know \vliere Henle stood." 

And so, 1 think this is true. The students at Georgetown may not like 
what I stand for, but the) know where I stand. And I think tl^is is true with 
regard to my positions in graduate work. 

1 would like to re\ iew a few of these positions before I go on to what I 
want to talk about \er) seiio^l) tonight. I ha\e argued that research is an 
essential part of the doctoral progiam, because a fesearch approach to a 
discipline is an essential part of und6fstanding a discipline. I ha\e opposed 
every proposition that we would ha\c some kind of a teaching graduate 
degree that would dispense with tlie research component. 

I think that if \te are to ha\e teachers who will bring to the universities 
leal master) of a discipline, these teachers mufi^e trained according to a 
program that in\ohes an insight into a discipline that only the mode and 
methodblog) of discover) in that discipline can giV^.them. It's one thing to 
kngw a great deal about a discipline, to'^now a great deal, for example, 
about chemical substances .Ind thei>UDro^rties. It's quite another tiling to 
undeistand how the discipline is consttwUed, to Jcnow what the'basic assump- 
tions of the discipline are. One must be able to look at the discipline from 
outsid^ to see it in respect to other disciplines. 

J think that the only way )oU can get this kind of a view of a discipline is 
. to go through the process of discovery, of creating th\discipline. And this, 
to me, is essentially what research is. 

In the talk I ga\e at the Arrowhead Conference, I did, however, , take the 
position that not e\er) thing that passes for research in our literature or in 
S our graduate schools is the kind of research that makes for educational 
/ effectiveness. A great deal, I think, of what is put forward. as research, not 
only in Qur journals but in our dissertations, is "simply a kind of formula 
. problem-solving or a following-out of the directives of a professor who him- 
self isimolved in a much larger project or is routine kind of application of 
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^luiples already well-known. 1 don't think tliib liai> \ei> much educational^' 
value for a graduate student. . 

But b) and large I have^rgued o\er the year^ that, gnen this component 
of research and the requirei^ients of the American doctorate, our giaduate 
schopls ha\e produced the best training and education for people who want ' 
to understand a gi\en discipline in depth, with real mastoid of the discipline 
and high creativity. And I still believe tjns,' despite all the attacks on our 
graduate schools and our graduate pro|rams. 

But for the pui poses of the discussion which I would like to cany on with 
vou right now, I'd like to ask vou to think of lescaich as being divided some- 
what differently from what we're used to. - 

We're all" accustomed, perhaps witli manv reservations, to divisions like 
basic and applied lesearch. I'd like to sugge^ a thieefold division, and onl) 
for the purposes of this present discussion. The fust division is lescarch that 
is mission-oriented and problem oiieuted, fui example, wlieie such-and-suich 
a chemical company is interested in developing a detergent that vvil^^t- 
brighten, out-bleach, out-cleanse any other detergent on the maiket, ^file 
effecting a self'K: learning process in the washingmachine, purifying the air in 
the house, and preserving the delicate hajisHof th^ady of the house. This 
problem Is given to a series of chemists to solve, and they work at it. Or we 
want a super antiballistic missile, one, for exrfmple, that will not only search 
out and destroy a missile in flight against our country but will thereafter 
continue on a kind of a homing de\ice to the .base from which that missile 
came, thereby destroying the home base of the missile itself.* This is given to 
a team of physicists and engineers to woik out. You've got a definite goal; 
you can measuie success. You can cost out the expense of achieving it. W^e 
know approximately what the research cost that we needed toj^ut a man on 
the moon. W'e know what the research cost for the development of .various 
antibiotics. 

This is a kind of research that is omnipresent in our industrial complex , 
and is Very much in evidence in the project activities of our universities. It 
tends to create a mentality in which we think of research as a kind of produc- 
tion. We've got a measurable goal, we know where we're going, we want 
something clone, we can figure out how many hours it takes to do it and 
how many months. We see research as definite progress tow'ards a .product 
on which v^'e put a price tag, ancl we can measure success. * 

The second kind of research that I'd like to indicate here is research that 
I will call "areajesignated." This is not research that^as a specific problem 
orientation, a mission orientation, or a direct kind of product thaf we're look- 
ing for. J think, offhand, the best example that I can give you of what I'm 
thinking of here is involved in many of the so-called Themis projects arqund 
the country. At Georgetown, for example, we have a Themis project which 
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unohcs cjui jjlubiLs aiul Llieinisti) cle|AiitineiU in lj«isic reseaich with icgaid 
to lj>>eis. The objcLt aiuI intent 6'f this kind uf aiea-designated research is 
nut to suhc some dcfniite, Llcail) defined jMobleni, but latner to de\elop 
within centcis o^cxLcllenLe thioughout the counti) a bioad,''[jasic capabiUt) 
with ici^aid to lescauh in a gi\en designated area like lasers or weather phe- 
^lonicnoii ui someiliing of this suit. But there is certain measuiabilit) of 
success Iieie. Inhere is. a ceitain diiection of success, a certain area, and a cer- 
tain u>n\pttioiiahMil (sith icgaid to this. \Ve*\agOt to define the aiea within 
which wc'ie woilin.^, wc ha*\c to dcHnc it in teims of known knowledo^e. 

\ lie ihiui kind ol u'sCiudi i^ mucii haulei loi me to desciibe. I think of" 
this thiul kmd as being tlte fieewhe(4ing sJ^itj^f ieseai(,h that (Ibesn't stait 
uiu with an\ cleai cut pioldem It doesn't start out e\en with an) limits to 
tlie ck'siL;iiated aiea within wliich it takes place. Peihaps,)ou wouldn't e\er 



think ut it ill mc^dcin teims as leseaich. It's a bioad, intellectual kind^f 
Mlu>l.iish-ip It-s niethodolog) ma) be basicalh ^(jmething that )oi'i can't 
ically desctibe in the wa) that )ou desciibe metiiodolog) in a proposal of tlie 
Natii)aal Science Toundation. Its Ijasic iiisti umentalit) ma) be sinVjjl) a 
matter of leilection, a mattei of ijituition, if )ou ^vill. 

This is the free-wheeling, loaining cuiiosity and insight of a^ richly 
. enclouecl. lughlv tiaincd, highh edi'icated intelligence inu\ing aiound ^je- 
twecn disciplines, looking and accepting clues ^vhere\er the) aiise, follow- 
ing the aigument. as Plato would have said, wlieie\ef it goes — the kind of 
leisuiel) scholai ship, a kind of scholaiship in Lueadth and depth, a scholar- 
ship that doesn't stait with a problem bnt lather defines its problem it 
goes, wt>iking out ftom a leflection ujjon given fact, a ie(Iectip,n upon past 
expeiience, a reflection upon luiman experience*' 

1 icdd soriiewheie rctentlv that when the first, discover) of lasei^s wa^m^nle 
it was mc:>ie in the natuie of a solution looking' foi a pioblem^than of a sola- 
ticni to an alreadv existing proljleni. 

I would, ask, foi example, how would )ou progiam the kind of thinking 
aiicj^ reflc'c tiun and intuition and broad vision fliat led to the first formula- 
tion of Einstein's tlieor) of reUtivit)? Or, in a simpler kind of thing, how 
woidcl \c)U have progiammed tbe*clevelonipentJn NewLoii's mind ancF life 
of the theoiies of celestial mechanics au?l the law 'of^g?avitation? I don't 
think this kind of discoveiy can be.progi'ammed.* 

Tlieie was a hilaiious ai title. published in a joiiinal that came out of New 
Vcjrk I'nivcisit) some )eais ago which assumed tl^it in 17th-centur) England 
the) hacl the same kind of fiamewoik foi government giants tliatlve have 
tudav. It had New toi^,appl)iri^g for a giant to develop his thecji) of gravita- 
tion. In the Mouse of Commons some cpiestion was raised b) the peach j 
fainieis uf England because the) understood that the grant involved some- 
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thing about falling apples. This highlights the problem of how yoii would 
progiam that kind of researchV-' -^^^ 

1 liave been on conimittees and commissiojis of the go\einnient -looking 
at project iei>earch proposals, and I undei stand \er) well that when you are 
dealing with federal funds )ou cajri take a long shot and gamble 'that yoU 
have a lather ittarticiilate Einstein making a proposal. B) and large they 
want to know if the problem is w^ell stated and formulated, how much 
pie\ioiis research, and the literature on the subject theie is, whether the 
nietlifxlolog) isdearh formulated and scientifiudh acceptable, and wa>s of 
evaluating the lesearch 

The kind of thing J am talking about, J don't think, can be reduced to 
this kind of rescarcn, to this kind of meiliodolog). And se\eial times, with- 
out any ob\;ious eflect as fai as I could bee, in some of these coimcils I said, 
'^Vou know, gentlemen, )oai are rejecting this pioposal because the method- 
ology doesn't meet the standards of current methodology. I w^ould just like 
to pohu out tO)ou that the greatest breaktfnoughs jn the history oJ science 
have 'been those \vhich revolutionized nietlodologies. And the greatest 
handicap in the whole hisidry of science haJalua)s been the insistence on- 
accepted methodology.' Pro|fess has been^n^de by moving yqhW) outside of 
accepted methodologies." . ' * 

Well, tiie kind of thing I am talking about, it seems to me, is being 
scpiee/edout of our uhiversities; it is being squeezed out of our intellectual 
life. Our professors of physics and chemistry and biolog) ha^e b<^n so taken 
up with clearly deftned project research, nnssion-oricnted research and even 
area-debignated^resea^ich, they leall) have no time to do the kind of thing 1 
am talking about. They are rushing into the office of contiacts and grants at 
the wivcrsi^y to get^a 'last-minute signature, they aie getting their reports 
off to tht? fedeial government, they aie going to a foundation, they are 
foimulating what they think will -get rese.a,rch sup|x>rt, they are hiiing 
rescarcli assistants. They are terribly bus) men. They are bus) with mission 
and project-oriented research and^they :frc busy to a lesser extent with area- » 
desigQatecl researcli. And the people who are not really in'volved in this 
hnrly-buily of project .research are people who are 'considered not to be 
leseaich |x?ople or scholars at all. - • , ^ 

tou know, it is signifiQant in this 'connection tliat our word "school" and 
its niedievJl and classical Latin ancestpr "scholii" is derived {yc^m a Greek ^ 
word which means leisure.* To the Gieeks, intelligent operation, Teaming " 
and understa-nding ^re functions, in man) spses, of leisure. One had to 
have tiVe to think and to reflect, to compare, to de\elop insights. 

I am c-oncerned that^ in our universities the broadei kind of reflective 
scholarship that looks more deeply to the brdader questions of human knowh 
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edge and therefore of human life is being squeezed out, is disappearing, is 
not.beins: attended to. 

I see this as one reason why in many ways our young people feel that our 
universities are irrelevant, because as you dp squeeze out this broader kind 
of reflective scholarship, >ou also squeeze out a broad view of society and of 
values and of human priorities and of determining the destiny of our society. 

It is not merely that I am concerned about the future X)f learning. If that 
^vere the only concern, it would be serious enough, because a learning which 
does not develop the overarching intelligent view of the whole of human 
Lulturc is a learning that is bound to become plebeian, prosaic, iruelevanr, 
splintered, and more and more ordered to technical ends rather than to 
human ends. I think we have arrived at a point in our socret> where this 
kind of scholarship, this broader kind of use of human intelligence, this deep 
reflection about the total meaning of Jiunian culture and human society has 
become; absolutely critical! 

The reason I believe this is that in any society, and most otall in a society 
tfiat has become as sophisticated as ours and a society that is a demo^atic 
society, that is not ondered by the mores of a court 5r444e power of a dictator 
or the example^of an aristocracy, there must be some fundamental common 
acceptance of the meaning of human life and of society. 

Walter Lippmann spoke of a public philosophy. John Courtney Miirnty 
developed thi$ into the notion of a basic consensus at the center of society, 
a^consensus that was not a political consensus because within a demon acy 
a conscnsus^which governs the total society is a^ framework within which it 
is possible to conduct political differences, within which it is''possible to have 
political parties and variants. But unless the political parties within a 
democracy have some kind of a ^sic consensus ^about the meaning of that 
-society, then yoii cannot ev.en^operat^ political system. 

John Courtney Murray argued thattthis basic consensus is not a question, 
of popular goals and'^opularWote^. lit is not a question of political con- 



sensiisi political parties, but someth/ng deeper than this and' yet not as 
broad as a popular base, that it is really created by what })e called the wis^ 
and the good men of the society, which in a semej;efl^cts a certain dictum 
of medieval democracy where they talked about the beSt decision being made 
by the mriior^et major pars, the sounder majority of the people. Unless there 
is this kind of leadership, which is not political, not popularist, but is 
basically a leadership of wisdom joined to integrity, there is fio basic con-, 
sensus. I would hke to submit that'this kind of basic consensus is collapsing 
in our society, that we do not have enough wise, scholarly men and women 
of integrity wlTo are devoting their time to reflection upc^i the meaning of 
human life and of our society and thereby creating througlitl^e xmn^ersit^ 
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the educational system, anil thioiigh an mfluence upon the general public 
of our nation a consensiib of \alue. 1 belie\e we aie in a fundamental crisis 
of \ahie We talk of the geneiation gap. I don't bclie\e the basic question 
is the generation gap. It is )rue that more >oung people are on one side or 
the other pf this vaUie crisis than old people because many, of the older 
people are still unaware that bur society has any value crisis in it, and for 
that reason tKc) simply cannot understand the angui'sh with which our 
)oung^ people \iew' our societ), \iew' their j|jarents, \iew their institutions, 
view our hallon. 

We aie coming to positions where we ha\e dividing lines within oui societ) 
across whiVh wc cannot speak except In the language of obscenity. If )ou 
ha\e a common consensus and )ou ha\e political differences, these can be 
argued. Rhetoiic can be used. Dialect can be used. But if there is not a 
common respect and a "common acceptance of \alues, then invective is the 
last kind of rhetoric that is lef4; to^HS, and we sec this all over our country. 
We see it among our )oung. We see it'ifmbng our old. We see it on our 
campuses. And this' is going to deepen and continue unless we can restore 
some basic consensus in our society. And I would like to submit that this is 
a task to which our uiiiversities should address themselves. 

Theoretical!) our universities are centers of learning, knowledge, under- 
standing, and in the great tradition of the \Vcst, the) ought to be centers of 
wisdom. The only places we have got to turn to are the-churches and the 
universities. Man) of oui people are not turning to the churches. They^ 
must turn to the universities. 

Our scholars cannot allow themselves to bje immersed twenty-four hours a 
da), )ear aftei vcar, in prpblem-oriented rcseaidi when' the great task of oui 
sopety is not technology, it is -not the discovcry/f another antibiotic, it is not 
the question of cieating another chemical substance, ^it is not the crea'tion of 
a new weaponry, but it is the solution of the meaning of human life.in this 
societ) toda) in this world, and,^ therefore of^the future of the species man 
on the phmet earth. 

We can no longer talk in national categories and categoiies of the old- 
fashioned self-interested nations. We l^^'i^^^^^t to think of mankind. And 
urrtess we can reach some kftid of a basic human wisdom that will permeate 
the globe and dictate the human decisions of the future, if we continue 
simpl) to be settling this technological problem, that technological problem," 
this wea|x)nr) and that defensive weapon, I see no future for the human 
race on this planet. And what the year 2000 will bring to us will depend to 
the degree in which our scholars and our saints can combine to produce a 
wisdom that will become a hliman consensus. This is the dimension of the 
in-depth study which I think is appropriate to universities and to graduate 
schools and which I think we are failing to give our people. And I think 
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many of our )OLing people \Wio arcnpei ating on a kind of an intuitional 
feeling about what ib niibbing aie rebelling agaimt pieubcK tliib. In man) 
of.ou; disciplines ue lia\e people telling us tluu the concerns ol tbe oldei 
protCssors and the oldei sclioLus aie niele\ciut, that t|ie} lia\e not faced up 
to the basic assumptions of the discipline and its iele\ance tu human life, 1 
think the\ aic all saving the vime thing, peihaps in an inaiticulate, exag- 
gerated \va). I think ue ha\e got to come back to put into om uni\eisit\ life 
a kind of leisuie to think, a ic;spect foi lefleition as opposed to a sNsteniatic 
step-b\-step scientific niethoclolug) , .1 ccfncem foi totalit} lather than foi 
.breaking e<eiuhing up into small piublems, a conceiii kn \ahies lathei* 
than foi an elloit to' be so \ahie-puie that what ue do has no iele\ance to 
human happiness and huinan welfaie. 

This is a dimension of <«iaduate cchuation, of uni\eisit\* life, tiiat 1 think 
^ we should icstore. I think it is \ital to the sahalion ot our society and to 
' the salvation of the woild of leaming. If we dow't do it, I think the woild 
of learning itself will be committing suicide, and consecjuent on that suiude 
will be a suicide of the species man on the planet earth. 
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Stephen H. Spurr 
FACULTY POWER VERSUS STUDENT POWER 

No one questions the light of faculty to participate actively in the aca- 
demic decision/of American colleges and universities. Few, I suspect, ques- 
tion the equal desirabilil) of student participation. Students can bring to 
academic decisions a freshn(?ss of opinion, itn undiluted critical appraisal, 
an(J an evaluation the academic institutions of the maprit) who constitute 
its chief clients and indeed its only reason for being. Furthermore, there is 
educational merit in student participation in academic decision-making. 
Students who participate actively and regulail) on university committees 
fjnc^jhen:' experience contiibuting greatly to their maturatuhi. 

WitMincreasing recognition of these values and under pressure from^he 
stucl^ts, urtiversities are beginning to involve students ih a wide range of 
academic deliberations and policy formuLition. All of this is to the good. 
* There remains, iiowever, a real issue yet t6 be resolved. This is the issue of 
the relative role of students and faculty in the ultimate decision-making 
aidliority within the university. Put baldly, it is the question of facidty 
power versus student power. This issue is a real one; it cannot be dodged. 
Increasingly, students dispute the traditional concept of the university as 
an institytion establislied by the state witli authority for most Academic 
•decisions delegated by tlie governing board to the f acuity. ^Tliey argue instead 
that such authority should be delegated to the students theimelves. As 
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peiipheral ibbues aie settled on man) canipubeb thiough negotiation and 
lonipioniibe, student activists aie im:ieabingl) pubhing for confioutation on 
tlic \ei) basic giounds of student authority in siich tiad^tional faculty niat- 
tcib as facult) appointmeuYs, admissions, progiani recjuircments, and degiee 
ceitification. ^ 

This conflict, of course, is as old as the university itself.*: The Univeisit) of 
Bologna was formed in the eleventh centur) on the studcnt-powei model, ^ 
and student powei has continued to be an integral part of the Latin uni- 
\eisitv today. In contiast, the Univeisit) of Paris was founded at about the 
same time as a facultv. association, and both the noithern Euiopean ami 
Noith Amcii(an universities since have been based on faculty power. 
Student-facult) confiontations have recuiied man) times'ovei the centuiies, 
and,^man) adjustments have lesulted. Geneiall), however, the faculty fias 
letained the upper hand in the north, while the stiidents have held the 
ultimate power in the south. ^ • 

Both historically and at the present tiriTe, miivei^ties based upon facult) 
power have in general been governed b) consensus methods and have been 
productive in scholarship, while universities in which stinlent influences are 
strong have been heavil) swayed b) confrontation tactics and have become 
highly politicized. 

* In continental European universities of today, major problems may be 
tiaced to a considerable extent to the fact that the facukies of these institu- 
tions do not control either tlie nimibers or c|uality of sudents admitted to 
the universft) and to the fact that these faculties have little or no control 
over conditions under which students continue in the role of students at 
the universities. Where this has happened, the^univei-sities have generally 
ceased to bje distinguished, , • 

3\Qule one sliould hesitate to cfeiw cause and-effect conclusions from such 
cofr^a^ion bcjcause of associated confounding factors," we have little his- 
torical evidence indicating thacta highly jpo^tici/ed university cominunity 
can long continue to be productive in |Jie realm of unbiased scholarship — 
^deed'that^^P^l(4^idi to the cumut/itive wisdom of our culture. 
In tii?1iorth Europi^Tand American motlel^tUti institution is based upon 
what may be termed thej'generational cortdept.'VThe faculty represents the 
current generation of scholaryrhUrged with ^uiing'p^)stulants for ^admit- 
tance into the community of scgblars. It is the f^^ulty alone who are 6itizens 
of that community and who are thenef^e^tjilfrajichiled Jn it. Ui\der this 
concept,*the faculty as a class of established scl>^<^rs have the'^resportsibility 
for exposing aspiring scholars to the accumUflated^Visdpm of our calture. 
From this, the student will take w^at he wants, add rp it^ modify it, and — 
when he irr turn becomes a member of the gerleratiorj q^j^^ilty — will simi- 
larly expose the next generation to a revised ^ccumulaffbn ol l^nowledge. 
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The faculty aie identified b) the fact that thc) are employed as biich and 
have received piofessorial lank on the* recommendation of their peers. 
Students are identified b) having been so designatecf by the faciihy. They 
apply to the uni\eisit> foi admittance ijnd pa) for the pii\ilege of being in 
it. 

In sharj^ contrast, many students today view the university not as an 
institution of the state based upon the generational concept but' rather as a 
city-state itself, as a political unit in microcosm. Under the city-state concept', 
the university ij> considered to be a self-contained community, having all 
the rights and respunsibihties of a political body. As such^ it follows that 
there should be only one class of citizen within the community, and each 
citizen should have an ecjual right in determining the affairs of state. Undei 
tlic one man-one vote piinciple, the students shuul^l be the dominant electo- 
rate. At the very Ieast> the student population should he recognized as 
a separate but equal group with the faculty and sH^ild share in univeisity 
government on a bipartite basis. Since the students under this concept aie a 
constituency in themselves, they should^be judged only by their peers, and 
they bhould determine who should be classified as a student and who should 
be separated from student status. Since they form the majority in any one 
class> they should determine how the coui^^e should be structured, what text- 
book should be used, and what, if any, evaluation pioceduie should be ful- 
lovved. Prefeiably, they should run the university. Failing that, they should 
be a s^lf-governing population in their own right. 

These concepts follow naturally if one conceives of the university as a 
city-state in its own right and if this city-state is govei;ned by the slogans of 
the civil lights movement, the urban issue, and the black-power movement 
among others. 

It is difficult to argue against this line of r^son unless^one questions the 
basic concept of the city-state university. When the student activist harangues 
that students are now at best second-class Citizens, the faculty mernber does 
not score by retorting that students are not^citizens in the university at all, 
francliisement being reserved for the faculty.- When faculty members attempt 
to reach a compromise position with students on matters of school govern- 
ance, ^hey may, if they are not careful, compromise the basic principles on 
which the university is based. Acceptance of tjie principle of bipartite par- 
ticipation in university governance does in fact establish student citizenship 
on a separate basis than, that of the faculty. Although such bipartite gov- 
ernance may be temporarily acceptable as a gain for student power, the next 
generation of students — and a student population in generations is only 
chie year apart — will inevitably press for full student participation on the 
basis of one class of citizenship resulting in a one man-one vote principle. 

It is doubtful whether either model is completely acceptable inosKr place 
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and time. , Tlie generational model unmodified b> student input has tome 
under incileasing attack as tiie facult) has Ijeconie increasing!) piofcssiunai- 
i/ed. On jthe other haiUl, the citvstate t)pe of institution uuuld be so 
radicall) different fioni the uni\eisities we now iune that it is doulnlul 
that it would replace the present geneiatictnal institutions as \ehicl^b for 
bringing ^gether, assessing, and distilling the accumulated wisduni uf the 
ages and of the piesent generation of mature intellects. 

In woiking towaid a niutuall) acceptaljle model foi the uni\eisit.> of tlie 
future, the facult) nuist keep two issues deail) in mind. Fust, fium a tactical 
\ic\v point, the continued inteiactit^^J of the lacult\ ccjnsensus appioacli with 
the student conhontation appujach will ine\italjh lesult in continued inu\e- 
ment touardjlie goals of the lattei gioup. 1 he ccjmpiomises woiked out 
\esteida\ become the targets foi confiontatiun attacks tc)da\. RegieUal^I). 
confiont^tion tactics can on!) be met In tonfiuntation tactics. Mediation 
that clisiegards I)asic pi inciple^can unl) lead tu the destiuctiun of the inii- 
\eisity that we know toda\. Peil^ips this is desiiable, Ijut we should at least 
leali/e what we are doing. 

Second, on basic principles we shcTo^l not fuiget that the inii\ersity exists 
. on franchisement h) the cuninuinit) that finances and cjtheiwise suppoits ^ ' 
The conimunit) at larJfe ^s formall) lepresented b) fhe uni\eisit>'s gosein- 
ing boaul, uhich delegates to the se\eial faculties the basic lesponsiljility 
foi determining who should be admitted as a student, undei what cunditions 
an iiuh*\idual should continue as a student, and when he should be gradu- 
ated oi be otherwise lemoved fioiiustudent stnt^is. The faculties cannot 
abrogate their basic lesponsibilit), ful establishing and enfurci/g those ex- 
plicit rules of conduct that they coiisidei iel(;\ ant to academic pmgiams 
imder their juiisdiction: Direct and fuimal student in\ohement is desiial)Ie, 
0^ f and due process safeguards aie essential. In the last analysis, howe\ei, the 
faculty must dett^intine what standaulsvof Ijeliaviur aie to be lecpiiied of all 
in the interest of the continued existence an(l de\elopment of^the iniiversity. 

Peihaps the most promising type of decision-making p*attein is that which, 
maintains the faculty neai the apex {i.e., under the go\eining boaul) of the 
.organization, but in which the faculty in turn establislies committees and 
''^boai'cls composed uf both faculty and students to whom arc delegated much . 
of the. I)asie responsibility in acadenvjc policy formation. In such a bi-level 
aiia(i^[Ciiient, the principle of ultimate faculty lesponsibility is maintained 
while both faculty and students join together in the development hi aca- 
demic policy at the working level. There woidd a}lnear to be no reason foi 
forming all committees* with ecjual numbei of studdhus and faculty. Rathei, 
the nature of the charge should determine the conipusitiun of the committee. 
Some might well be composed entirely of faculty, others entirely uf students, 
- with all combinations in between being appropriate for various sets of 




rcbpoiisiiiilitieb. Such cuiniiiittec'b cuuki icpuit to the facull) of the unit 
coiKcriied, which uuuKl fuiwaul itb leeuinnieiicLitiuiib in tui ii. ihruugh acl- 
luiiubtiatioii (haiinels as iieetletL As is usiuil with the acacleiiiic decision 
proces!>es, tlie oiiginal leconnnencLaions nla} be lioned and polished with 
each successi\e ste|'j. hut will seldom Ijc ie\cised. Student actnists nia) 
iuitialh feel that the} aie gi\en an inadecjuate \oice in such a s)stem. 
Students wlu) put then liantl to it. howe\ei, will^fnid iiow induential then 
voice can be wlieu applied intclli^entl) to th(/ acadenu'c d(?cision-niaking 
system tliat wants and needs their input. 

Muharl /. Prhza) 

niE RELVI IX'E ROLKS OK lACAH/rV \X1) srUDEM'S IN 
AC \1)E.\11C DECISIONMAKING 

Ihe title ol nn papei. in aH piobal^ilit), and paiticulaih in the cuu'ent 
atmosplieie. s"eniayticall\ implies diffeient tliini^s to dilfeient pel sons. It 
nia) suggest that theie exists a harmonious iiitcipLi) between facult) ami 
students towaid the establishnient of academic gcA.ds and pioceduies, in that 
some t)peof stiuggle foi power is de\eIoping with the students \eisus the 
facult). Oi it ma\ suggest that the students' role i\i academic decisicm- 
making isielati\el> negligiljle oi the othci wa) aiound, or that the student's 
interest in deteuniiiing academic policy is something just lecentl) emerging, 
a new ft^'a of student in\olvenient. ' 

Inordei to initiate an exthangeof ideas (ii>-the ielati\e loles of facult) and 
students in academic cleci'sion-niakingyl will pioteed b) laising the follow- 
ing questipns: (1) What has been oijfi past experiejue ielati\e to students 
and factilt) iinohcment in academic decision-making? Aie we facing sonie- 
tliing new or just a ( hange in style; a diffCient ^v«t^ of demanding the right of 
student participation in making poUt) decisions? (2) Is President Kingman 
Brewstei's jissuniption coirect that most students wpuld lather have the 
policies of the uni\ersit) directed b) the faculty and achniiiistiatioii than b) 
Uieir classmates? (3) Qn^ the assumptioa that student-fac ult) gioups aie 
appropriate for acadcniii decision-making. Are they appropiiate for engage- 
ment w ith any and all academic niatteis? (1) What specific insights aie pro- 
vided bv students-tliat aie lacking among faculty in delibei atioiis on decision- 
making? And ^ni^W) (j) Should luu both parties, sttrdeiits and faculty, be 
lield accountable for the decisions they make? 

^Before we examine these (juestioiis, 1 wish to state in) position with legaid 
to the credentiah of iiidi\iduals in either category, students or faculty, when 
they cleshe participation in the process" of academic (ilcision-makiiig. It is 
not too much -to expect that iiidi\iduals in either category should have 
- 
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establiilied a lecoul of successful pei forinaute aseitliei a studout oi a Licult) 
member. Tins statement should not be misconstiued as suggesting that only 
"confonnists" or "estabhshnient" people would be eligible. Toahe contrary, 
sinceieK motivated peisons with innovative, imaginative ^iggestions would 
be most welcome, and we need theii ideas. However, individuals seeking this 
association to gain powci, oi individuals presentjjig.nou negotiable demands, 
or indivitluals with a [juission foi disruption and denigration of existing 
piogiams without attention to tonsti uaive modititation^these individuals 
aie inajjpiopi iate for pai tiujjation in studcnt-facult) decisionmaking pio 
icsscs. M) idea of student. faudty pai ticipation in decision making exc hides 
those whose concept of such comnuinication is in terms of a j)ower struggle. 
Mthough it ma) sound ,sonia\\ hat tiite and naive, particulail) in these times 
of iiitcimittent bold and guttei-type pronouu^ements, I subscribe to the 
kind uf dialogue conducive tc^ a lational and logical weighing of facts ay well 
as to carefidly thought out cjpinions. Indeed, I >voald hope foi an educated 
assessment of all itlevant data that would lead to the evohemci^t of the most 
"coriect" decision. Less than an atmosphere of mutual respect is not likely^ 
t(| produce diis re^idi. ' 

Past Bxpciicncc of Student Iiivolvenifnt 

All of us le^ze that the current attempts by so^ne ^students tp gain moie 
control o\^<imiversit) policies are not new\ We are familiar with events in 
the diiiteendi and fouiteendi cepturies, when such moves were at -theii 
zenith. However, by the sixteenth centmy, a pattern of student life that 
fostered a high degiee of adniir)i^ti ative control had ev*olved. To bring us 
closer to the piesent, some deso iljrc.the peiiod prior to.Woild War II as one 
of total noniavohement by students on the university campuses. TlWs was 
followed b\ a period of nominal involvement in the mid-fifties — the students 
<^ere often described as apathetic — with the piqsence of a few students oh a 
few committees. - 

. ITowever, during the sixties, die stude nts jr a is ed their voices. They be- 
came active in response to special situations7fot example, poor imtruction or 
die need for changes in requirements, and presented an organized response 
to this. \ - 

Currently there is a desire for general involvement, student parlicipatioij 
at all levels of university affairs: equal student voice and vote'in all matters 
ranging from budget to ho^jsing to curricula to grading to appointments and 
promotions, and moiT — grasp for stli^ient power. > — 

I would like to take exception to the generally held opinion that stadent 
inv olvement is something discovered by the current generation on something 
that only existed in the Middle Ages. We have known efftfctiv.e, productive* 
involvement ip other generations. 
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Let me recall fiom [^Cisoiul cxpciicnce tlut back in the thiities \aiious 
btucleiU chibb and clcpcii tmcntal oiganizatiuns pio\iclcd foi \ei) e{fecti\e 
communication between the facult) and students. There was aft,^aXmobpheie 
of mutual "lespect. The noise le\el was low,; the academic objectives were 
high. These student clubs, as )ou will recall, had acjiive interested facult) 
. advisors. Duiing the course'of the yeai most of the facult) met sociall) and 
pro fessio nail) with the student giuups. The times were slowei and jthe cam- 
puses smaller, but theie existed an excellent oppoiCunit) foi student inpUt 
to fatuity on all uni\ersit) matters. I simpl) want to establish tlie pqint that 
the opportunit) fur student input into aca<»lcniic luatteis was, in fact, read4lv 
available and very directly possible in years past. 

To a degree the difference now fs a function of ^size — size of the student 
bod), size of the facul t y^ a nd^ size of the ca m p us^ _ Bi^giiess does in t loduce,. 
complications, but we cannot ^cape from some degree of increase "in size. ^ 
There'are simpl) more people inhabiting the same sj)hce, and we might as 
well adjust to this fact. It reminds me of the person who complained about 
being old, but he. was quick to ad lib that the alternati\'e was not \ery attrac- 
' •ti\*e. 

There is also the matter of affluence. The current generation "of students 
hab the time to reflect upon national and global piedi(«inients. The) discern 
.. the gap betwcx^n the ideal^ and realities in a democracy. 

Qiialificatioyis and ] ustifiontions for the Student Role 

What are the distincti\e anc^peci^d contiibutions that ma) be provided , 
b)^the student in academic decision-making? Some students express the 
opinibn that the universit) would-be a better place if more stw^lents partici- 
^^pated iu deci si off-making. What is the basis for this assiuiiption? Some 
^ feel that the student is capable of providing^nlore creati\e and ima^naUve 
thought on matters being decided. Students are less attached to preconceived 
\alues and hence can be more flexible in their judgments. Students also 
s^ek a status of partnership or an association wij;h facult) as members of a 
communit) of scholars. Finally, there exists an inherent attitC^e that the 
students ha\e a right to be involved with the decisions that \viH directly 
affect tliem. Without this opportunity, for participation, an apprehensive, 
disgruntled attitude ma) pre\ail. William Paley, the chaiyiian of CBS and 
a trustee of CoUiinbia University, commented on this feeling after student 
disorders on the campus, sa)ing: "The university ma) seem [to stiidcrnts] 
like just one moif example of the establishrifent's trying to run theli^Jfves^ 
without consulting them. ... Jt is essential that we make it possible for 
students to work for the correction of such conditions legitimately and ef- 
fectively rather than compulsively and violently." 
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The process of decision-niiiking imohes, among other considerations, the 
collection of all the facts tluit are pertinent to the subject under considera- 
tion. The moie complete the factual ducumentation, the better the piospect^ 
for a "correct" decision. Students as well as faculty are capable of collecting 
the necessary facts; depencfing upon the issue at hand, one group might be 
more aware of souices than die other,\ut witf^appropriate effort and re- 
sources either grouj) could produce the fajcts. • 

Opinions, experiences, and ad\ ice also neechyto be sought. Again, either 
faculty or students are Lap.ible of gatheiing this uifornKilion. Ho\\e\er, the 
question nia) be laised whethei facult), b) \iitue of experience^ might nut 
jjfo\1c}e Ti more suiwitLasic^sment oi intci pi etdtion of \ ai led opinions, ad\ ice, 
and experiences. Adniiltedl), tlieie are hkel) to be i^istances where the gifted 
aniateur nught^ be equal to the seasoned piofessional. fIowe\er, I do not 
think it likel) that one could depend on consistent, eniinentl) sound adsice 
b) the lesser experienced individual. Ne\ertlielcss, students and faculty 
working togGtlien could arii\e at conclusions lepresenting a synthesis of 
\iewpoints^as well as pro\iding more assuiance of a tlioiouglil) thought-out 
solution. 

On Students* "Intel est in Decman-making Piocess(\s — 
^ Univeisity Governance ^ 

The president of Yale Uni\ersit), Mr, Kingman Bicwster, is q^ted as 
follo\i^ "1 do not thinlv that the great major! t) of students want to spend/ ' 
\er) much o( their time or energ) in the guidance ancl go\ei nance of their 
unnersit).** 1 would agiee with this statement. .Viid at the graduate student 
le\el, the student must be willing to dedicate himself full) to the pursuit oi 
and the master.) of knowledge in \^ chosen field. He must have* a strong' 
commitment to his studies and research,* especially research. I am sure that 
man) of u^^woiTlU^be inclined to question whet4ier a successful graduate 
student has much' additional time for^liese extracurricular acti\ities. 

However, this rationale is nei^j|ier sufficient nor appropriate to exclude 
the student from some manner of paiticipajion in the deliberations that 
affect Iiis educational opportunity. ^Participation in selected areas of the ^ 
student's special interest could be of mutual benefit — bc)tli an educational 
experience foi the student as well as a contiibtrtioii toward the evolution of 
the institution. However, I must reiterate m.^ contention tiiat \o be eligible 
for such participation' tJi6 student must have demonstrated that he is. indeed 
establishing a satisfactory record for himself as a student and that both the 
qualit) ancl the progress uf his stiiclies establish tJ^at Irc keep his sights on 
the prime target, namely, his acacleijiic program. . 
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I ^ Decision-making and Accountabil^ 

C Peter Magrath, Dean of tlie College of Arts and Sciences, University 
of Nebiaska, has wiitten: ''Students are bird^ of .passage who^isuall) lack 
the expertise and sophistication to function eftectivel) on complex uni\ersity 
affairs until their junior and senior years. Within a )ear or two they gradu- 
ate, but the administiation and faculty are left with the polities they Jielped 
de\ise. A student" geneiation lasts for foui years; colleges and universities 
are moie permanent." r 

President Kingman Brewster, speaking to student membcis of the Vale 
Political Union, said the sHme thing in a ddleient way, stating: "I am conr 
\inced that representation is not the clue to uni\eisit) improvement, indeed, 
that if canied too fai, it could lead to disaster. I am, rather, now convinced 
that accountability is v\hat we should be stiiving foi." I share this opinion, 
and I think that this point is central to the issue of relative roles of faculty 
and student^ in decision-making. In the bioad sense the students are tran- 
sient, the facult) i;> permanent; this is a short term-long term relationship. 
The degree of correctness of decisions can onl) be asceitained by testing 
their effects. This introduces the concept of time. In a simplistic fashion, 
this might sug§fest that an) significant role of students in ?lecision-making be 
limited to«uch matter,s that will have short-range effects. 

They, like the facult), should be hel^ accountable for the consecpiences 
of .their decisions' Without some adherence to the piinciple of account- 
ability, I am afraid that we will onl) encourage irrcsponsibilit) and couit 
disaster, as 'suggested by President'Brewster. / 

As I have already suggested, there is undoubtedly mnch merit in seeking 
the ideas and suggestions put forth by bur students. In many areas, theii 
enthusiasms and keen \ision can be of great value to all of us. In those areas 
of graduate student life that are most removed from us, tliey^can serve as 
additional ''ears" to aid all of us in helping to remain attuned to the general 
picture of student welfare In most instances, participation on university 
committees is valuable preparation for the same sort of contribution that 
we will ask them to makeJWfaculty members. TJiey have the opportunity to 
learn first-hand that decision or polic)-making is an anguished intellectual 
acti\it*y. For these reasons I strongly support student participation along 
with faculty on university workin'g committees. When it comes to actual 
decision-making, then it is relevant to raise the question of accountability. 
This, in turn, would determine the relativjs-i^es of students and faculty. 

At the University of Maryland we have moved toward student representa- 
tion .on the Cniversity Senate as well as student representation on all of the 
standing committees of the Graduate Couratil in addition to other, specially 
established committees. ' 



-The standing committees of the Graduate Council are ten in number; 
collectively, they gi\e attention to the complete spectrum of graduate school 
affairs. It is in these working Graduate Council committees that recommen- 
dations for procedural and polic) changes are initiated. Students participate 
along with faculty in voice as well as in vote, f his kind of rej^entation 
by graduate students, together with a tie to an effective Graduate Student 
Organization, ma) pro\ide a means to develop a cohesixe tlnit) to pursue a 
common objective. ^ 



W, jy. Beits, Jr. 
HERMES AND APiDLLO 

That most tireless of post-Elizabethan poetic \oices, Mr. John Ciardi, has 
been overtaken in the poignant observation that "a univcisit) is what a 
college becomes when the facult) no longer cares about the students." 

And the Vice-President Emeritus of the nation, upon his gracious, some 
would say belated, return to a campus more li\ely and more densely popu- 
lated than that he had left tuent)-five )ears before, has lately declared, "We 
must care about these students." 

Is it possible, as we read, thaf at one of the most distinguished universities 
in the country, at the time of the notorious gymnasi\im exercises, there was 
no senate or single bod) in which the undergraduate faculty met regularly 
to consider polic) of any kind? And is it true that at this same university the 
president of the student government association tried in vain for one and 
one-half )ears to secure an audience with the"president of the university? 

Is it also true, as we heard from the distinguished chairman of this present 
discussion in October a )ear ago, that a graduate student at the University 
of Afichigan appeared one da^rln one ot the grcfduate-level courses, cere- 
moniously laid out a piece of aluminum foil on the instructor's desk, took 
the textbook, poured kerosene on it, and 'burned it, and then handed out 
and read a prepared statement|^to the class to the effect that the class was 
illegal b'^cause the students had not chosen the textbook, the students had 
not developed the syllabus, and the students had not controlled the ccAirse? 

SomewJiere in between these regions of annoyed distrust lies the true uni- 
versity, and its building,stone is rrj^^/. Mutual respect among its several 
mciflbers. 

*r)pical is the expresse\l attitude of one high-school senior bound for col- 
^ lege: "I'm going to Purdue because I have respect for it. If the college won'*t 
listen to me, then it doesn't respect me, and it's time for me to leave," 
In an article entitled "And Whom Shall the Blind Lead?" Lewis B, May- 
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hew, Professor of Education at Stanford, begins by asserting: "The claim 
that students should have a m'ajor role in actual academic governance is 
based upon a false premise arid some" misconceptions. The premise is that 
students can plan, with reasonable awareness of the outcomes, what is. essen- 
tially a professional ser\ict that they iecei\e from 'the college and unil^ersity. 
The falseness of this premise can be illustrated b) consideiing realisticall) 
whether or not freshman medical students ha\e the background to plan 
courses in surgerv, business students to plan their woik in accounting, oi 
students in the physical or biological sciences to plan sequences of work in 
ph)sics or bioengineering." This is an argument we hear constantl): Does 
a giaduate student in chemistr) knpw as well as the chemistry facult) what 
the cuPTTcW^im should contain? And we are all familiar, in these da)s of 
"relevance/' ivith the storf about the giaduate student at the University of 
Penns)hanyl who in the earl) foities declined disdainfuU) the opportunity 
to stud) yfanium conjpounds. And to the cry for studcQt pai ticipation, 
Jacques Isarzun replies, "What have they as )Ct done to earn a voice?'* 

I appreciate adequatel), I think, the point that this argument has, but I 
grow a little wear) of hearing it as a sufficient cause to still the voice of the 
student. I don't believe that students want x.% plan the cuiriculum, choose 
the textbooks, appoint the facult), or plan the buildings. What they do want, 
obviously, is a voice in these critical decisions. They want to be acknowl- 
edged, to be accorded some respect, ''to be taken into account in moie ways 
than as numbers sitting in a classroom. And wh) shouldn't the facult) lend 
an ear? Surely if as 'faculty we are lesponsiblc enough to plan the proper 
programs, we can properl) evaluate the worth o^student thinking on these 
s:|me program's. ^ • * 

There is also put forward the argument that the students in tlieii desire 
to have a greater role in the governance of the universit) are concerned not 
so much with the health of the university as an institution but are con- 
cerned to use the uni\efsrt) as an agent for political action. On this point, 
the desirc-for-power claim, I would like to recall some remarks addressl^d to 
graduate school deans b) Mr. Denis Ha)es, a student rit Stanford, in Octobei 
of 1968. He said at that time that he was "advocating this student-faculty 
* participation in ultimate decision-making authority not in terms of light* 
and privileges but rathqr in terms of tlie real contribution that I believe we 
can make. I urge such a course,V he said, "not for political objectives but 
for the renewed health and vigor of institutions of higher education and, 
through them, of our society and the world." 

The argument is also advanc^ that students are a very transient group 
and thus should have no part in determining the shape of an institution they 
will be leaving almost immediately. But e\en though the individual studenf 
spends only a few )ears at the universit), the student bod) is perpetuated 
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and is always one of t!ie constituent paits of the uni\eii>it). Besides, there 
are such things as inteiested ahnnni, and uiii\cisitics ha\e c\cn been known 
to att^uh to their professional stafE their ow ii>'fiesh graduates. 

More teUing aie the aigunients recentl) stated b) the piesident of Vale 
Uni\ersit\, Kingman Breu.stci. In taking a position against the broadening 
of tletision-inaking poweis, Bieuster obsei\ed that most stij^lents'weie not 
enough interested in go\einanee **to make it likel) that *pai ticipatoi ) 
deniociacN' will be tiuh deniociatic," and lie suggested that most students 
"would lathei have the politys of the uui\cisit\ diiected b> the fatult) and 
administiation than b\ tiien classmates." He insisted, luithei, that "in- 
heientl) executive matters" could become paiah/ed tlnouglr a "cpiasi- 
le,^islati\e piocess," and aigued tiiat atadeniit decisions could be l)est made 
I)\ "people wlio aie devoting tlieii pcisonal eneigies and Hsking thcii pio- 
fcssional leputations, full time, foi the best >eais of then h\es, foi the cpialit) 
of the institution." 

1 his biings us to the giaduate student, who nuist be distinguished fioni 
the muleiguduate and should also be distinguished fium that post-bacca- 
laureate pel son who fioni time to time enioUs in a couise oi two as a pait of 
Ins continuing cdiuation. To what extent should the giaduaie student be 
given a voice in ac.idemic decision-making when (Ij he is on the campus as a 
full-time student peiliaps no moie than a \ear, when (2) he has on man) 
campuses little opportunit) , to assemble w itii his fellow giaduate students 
and thus can liaidl) be coiisideied a genuine repiesentative, and when (3) 
he is immersed, noimall) much more so tiian the undeigiaduate, in the stud) 
of cosmic lavs or ♦the metap!i)sical .imager) of John Uoiine? 

I tlnnk wesliouhl lemembei that this giaduate student often is a teaching 
assistant or lesL-^h assistant, that as sucli h^is piopeil) considered a mem- 
ber of the facult) and sometimes even receives facuh) paikiiig piivileges. 
Besides, studies have sliown that graduate students aie vei) nearly of an 
age with tHe facult). And. studies of the activist students at Columbia, 
Beikele), a4id Harvard sliow them to be geneiall) of su|x:iioi intellectual 
abilit) and achievement. In short, the -distinctions tlmt we sometimes like 
to make between graduate students and facult) are ealil^ bluuftd. ^ 

It seems to me that the faculty aie t!\e center of theVjniveisit). f believe, 
probabl) v\iUi most of us here, that it is the function of the admiwisUative 
officeis to car^) out ^^e. programs that the facult) want, to find ajy^fy to make 
it possible and pleasant for the facult) to teach what and how it wants. At 
the same time, I believe that the facult) in determining what to teach and 
how cannot but benefit from the i>tudied counsel of students, who are the 
most vitall) concerned, and administrative officers, v\lio were good teachers ' 
once. 
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A studJ coiulucted b) Miss Ann Heiss ^ reveals that 30 per cent of the 
3,500 doc tOHrt students consulted icpoi te\4-^at the) had been nisti unicntal 
in eflecting changes in tlieii graduate piugiams oi in tlieir institutions' 
poHcies with icspect to giaduate students. And 89 percent of these lepoitcd 
^that the changes had been accomplished tlnough legular, \s ell-established 
channels. 

There is a good bit of e\ idence to stiggest that student concerns be 
nioie and nunc'uith academic polic\, uitli the nature of the cuniculiun, 
the quality of teaching, the depersonali/atioii of e^cation. 

Piesident Homei Babbidge, of the Uni\ersit) of Connecticut, has uigecl 
^colleges and uni\eisities to channel the ci itical' eneigics of, the students 
touaid the cjuestion "Flow is a uni\'crsit) besf go\erned?" He predicts that 
"dhcct student challenge of the authoiit} of faculties to make tlie academic 
giouud rules in highei^education will l)e the next step in student agitation." 

And Donald Bowles, Academic De*in of the .\juerican Uni\ersity, here in 
Washington, D. C, has declaied: "As academic cjucHujns go, it seems un- 
usuall) clear that gieater student paiticip.Aion, as well aN^culty participa- 
tion, in the academic go\ei nance of a college oi nni\ersay^lH;yld be re- 
gaided . . ■ as inevitable." 

Jerome Skolnick, wiiting in The Politics of Pioicst, also piedicts the in- 
crea«»ed pai ticipation of students in uni\eisit) decision-making and polic)- 
making: "The inclusion of students in campus polic)-making is a lecognition 
that formal poITtkid means are necessai) to pio\icle adecjuate repiesentation. 
It is neithei lealistic nor justifiable to expect contempoiai) students to 
remain content as seconcl-cjass citizens^ with tlip^ini^eiijit). When the Aini- 
\eisit> was less important, both in teims of its social and political signifi- 
cance and in terras of its decisive influence on the student's life-chances, 
such representation was coi respoitdiwgl) less ci itical. Toda') the university 
— hke other large social instituHons — commands such critical importance 
in those aieas that it has in eflert made of students a new kind of group with 
new- kinds of legitimate inteiests, and it must ie\ise4ts stiuctuie of lepre- 
scntation accoiclingly.'\ 

What is the present situation? The faculty, reseaich studies hav^sliown, 
aregcnerall) favoiabl) inclined toward student pai ticipation in the fcjinuu. 
latioii^oi social regulations but are generally reluctant to giant students a 
similar role in tli^^ademic policy-making.- Although only \ per cent of the 

V Ann IFtijjS, "Toda\'s Graduate Student— Toinoi low's Fanih> Mcnihci, " The R(\\eaich 
Reporter^ Vol IV, No 2 (196D), 5-7. 

-Robert G. Wilson and Jen v G. GafT, "Student Voice— Faeult> Response," V/i^^ Hei^eanh 
Reporter, \\\ No. 2 (1969), 1-4. • ^ 

W Donald Rowles, "Student Participation in Academic Governance," hducationnl Rec- 
ord^XUX (1968), 257-262. 
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faculty, accorcHng to one study (Wilson ancf GafI), declared that students 
should pla) no role in formulating academic policies, it is apparent that 
professors are reluctant to share their academic pai\er. Only 9 percent, for 
example, are willing to grant students an equal vote with the faculty. 

All of us are familiar with the report returned to the House pf 'Representa- 
tives in June of this year b) the Honorable \\\ E. Brock of Tennessee and his 
committee. The twent)-t\\o Congressmen who toured the colleges and uni- 
\ersities had this to say. "On campus after campus we found widespread 
criticism from students who feel unable to communicate with administrators 
and faculty. They believe that no adequate channel is open to them to 
make their views kncfwn' Channels that do exist provide on!) limited access 
to indi\idiials who will take responsibility for major decisions." 

Also, in June of this )ear, the American Council of Education announced 
its intention to establish a Special Committee on Campus Disruption (not 
the most palatable of titles), whose job it would be to propose ways to 
strengthen procedures of self-regulation by colleges and universities. "This 
committee will focus," the Council explained, "on more effective decision- 
making, appropriate means of presenting giievances and proposing changes 
. . And tfien, in August, the Council announced the appointment of a 
Special Conmiittee on Campus l^nsions (a very slight impiovement in title). 
.\s it happens, this is a most distinguished committee. It is composed of 
nineteen ver) able people, including three students (Joseph Rhodes, a. gradu- 
ate student at the Universit) of Massachusetts; Patrick Shea, student council 
president at Stanford Univeisit); and Richard von Ende, a graduate student 
at the University of Kansas), And it is headed by Sol Linowitz, recently the 
AmericarTambas^^or to the Organization of American States and presently 
a trustee for C(frnell Uni\ersity, Hamilton College, and the Consortium of 



Washington, univeisities. We are to have a report from this committee 
in April. 

Much depends, of course, on the stand we take on the real fundamentals. 
What is graduate education for? Is it, as some maintain, to help the student 
attain self-knowledge an J personal identity? Or is it, as others insist,'u:o help 
the student acquire an understanding and mastery of some specialized body 
of knowledge? j 

More fundamental still is the idea of a uni>^rsity. We don't appear to be 
agreed on what the university is, of should be. (Read Clark Kerr and Jacques 
Barzun.) It has even been suggested that the professors are running uni- 
versities for different^^reasons than the students attend them. . ^ 

We have some special problems in graduate work, ^nd I think the biggest 
need is to preserve and extend the intimacy between professor and student 
and the next, if it is not the same, is to humanize the doctoral program, 
those receiving the I^h.D. degree in English recently, 70 per cent (see Don 
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, ^Cameron Allen, The Ph.D. in Englhh and American Ltteratnre) reported 
real dissatisfaction with some phase of the progiam. And these people are 
all members of teaching faculties now. 

Permit me some pbservations and recommendations based on the foie- 
going- (1) Life would be much easier if we did not have students cluttering ' 
up our campuses. They are.a nuisance, and I am sure that wc could all get 
on \er).\vell without them. It is easy to agree again with Hubert Humphrey, 
who, while he can spin a neat, fresh figure, is not aboVe an occasional cliche^, 
that these "patriots of dissent" do "sometimes . . . pioduce more heat than 
light.-" (2)" Rut" we "cannot take students for granted or cannot, as members 
of my fi^shman coir^position class keep- insisting, take them "for granite." 
(3) The old ^wallow-the-goldfish days that some of us lemember are down the 
drain. And the goldfish die as specdih in the water as out. The student 
concerns now are, rightly, the'^Viet-Nam war, nuclear testing, automation, 
human relations, po\ert), the draft and ROTC, *super technology, air and 
water pollution, and the depeisonalization of education. (4) Confidence in 
i,he. present value system of our society has been sorely shaken; and the uni- 
versity, which to many clearly reflects and nourislMi^hese \alucs, is naturally 
the chief target of the disillusioned. (5) Students are crying out against 
meaningless courses for the graduate degree, against any degiee that 
requires the study of irrelevancies. (6) There is soVne danger that large num- 
bers of students w^ill simply "cop out," withdraw i;ito a kind of pri\atism. 
(7) Students, if they are to ha\e a voice in academic policy, should be-repre- 
sentatives, not merely self-interested delegates. * 

Halton Arp,1n his remarks on "The Need for a New Kind of Acacjeniic 
Responsibility" {AACP Bulletin for September, 1969), insists that there be 
student participation in policy-making decisions of tU.e university. "The 
students undeniably," he asserts^ "bring energy and social morality into the 
picture. The Mter I suspect they have because they have freshly learned the - 
ideals of geticrations past and have ngt yet been dulled by years of com- 
promise. They also have a legitimate claim to share in decisions becTause, 
while the university is a small percentage" of a trustee's life and perhaps 
50 percent of the life of the faculty and administration, it is nearly 100 per- 
cent of a student's life, and his home as well, for four, six, ot sometimes 
more years." - , 

The fermpnt that characterizes almost every college and university cam- 
pus in the country is regarded by the more thoughtful educators as a con- 
structive force that will effect wholesome refogns in our educational system. 
Dean Lawson Crowe has put it well: ". . . th^better tl/ings are *itnderstood 

' by the students, the more fruitful our work will be and the more success >ve 
will have in promoting higher education in' this country. I see very little to 
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be lost iind a great de.il to be gained from letting^ students in on. what is 
going on.*' * * 

For these consideiations, I am lecomniending that students, undergradu- 
ate and^raduate ahke, be gi\en a real \oice in the tidministration of univei-, 
sit^y ^ifTairs, inthiding academic decision making. I am recpmmending it, not 
'because students are now demanding such a voice, but because it is an 
obligation that the) should have assumed long, long ago, even before jthe 
time when tfi'e hoar) -headed deans lieie assembled weie earnest undergradu- 
ates. . . _ . . - - - - - - - 

£. S. Carter ' . 

FL.VNXING STUDENTS' ROLES IN EMERCHNG U^UVERSryES 

LWTIiODUCTION 

During the academic \e,n 1970-71, we ma) imagine, seveial giaduate 
deans representing emeiguig univeisities, hereafter c*illed emerging de<ins, 
decided to colli boi ate in the inteiest of introducing a fiesh point of view. 
Their sense of urgency ma) have been i elated to the fact that all* of these*^ 
/leanjj wor^^^d at universities in uiban settings where the VNorkint out of 
suital^le rules for giaduate students in academic decisionmaking hlicL been 
lecogni/Q/d as a problem — or should it he called an oppoitmiit)? — oi misui- 
passed importance. * ' 

Seeking a hesh point qf view, these deans asked the Comicil of Graduate 
Schools for support in securing -the services of an e\jx:i ienced consultant 
v\ith unexcelled appreciation of education in general and the inipoitance of 
gr^^cluate education in paitic\lar. He had to be )oinig in spirit, the deans 
said, yet oldei in knowledge and wisdom; he had to he perceptive in the 
diagnosis of ailments in complex organizations, sensitive to, the subtleties of 
intercultural relations, and competent' in detecting the practical implica 
tions of emerging trends and st)les of leadership. But he vva^ not to be 
another graduate clean, nor an ex-president, even if he had established a 
consulting fnm; for a fresh point of view, the) wanted an outsicjer instead of 
an) one in education. 'With cpialifications such as these in mind, tlie^Goun- 
cil. of Graduate Schools considered do/ens of candidates and interviewed 
seven. Annong these seven, a recently retired member of the Biitish diplo- 
matic service was found. He was living in the United States, wheie three 
of his grandchildren were enrolled in tliree different graduate schc>pl3? The 
fact was discovered tiiat he had been reading faith full) The Chronicle of 
Higher Education, had been following the feature articles on higlrei; educa- 
tioru in the Christian Science Monitor, had subscribed to College Manage- 
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rnent, had been making, on his own initiati\e, a special study of changes in 
^graduate education ^md reseaich. He was particularly interested in emerge 
ing uni\ersities because his three grandchildien were earning graduate 
degrees in such institutions. His diplomatic caieer had been crowded with 
vaHous assignments in emerging nations wlieie high priority had been as- 
signed to the development of educational opportunities. 

A twelve-month contract with Mr. W'hately was negotiated by the Council 
on behalf of the eniergiirg deans. Hie funds were pio\ided by a must beiie\o- 
leiit foAindiuioii. . 

(At this point comes the disclainiei. Betuie I ctiscluse an)tliiiig about how 
Mr. Whatel) appioached his consulting assignment and then cliaikictci izc 
his'repoit, I must confess that \\1iatel) is not a pseudoii)in foi Caiter. 
Wlutel) IS 0e fictitious chaiacter. Although 1 was stationed in England, 
and 1 admit to moic than a do/en )ears of paa-time consultiifg with an 
infolmation s)stenis compain woiking under contiacts with the Depai Ce- 
ment of Defense, I ha\e ne\er been a diplomat, \e\eitlieless, the encouiage- 
ment to imagine what Mr \\1iately might do and sa\ came fiom lemembei- 
irt'l^ the few diplomats 1 h^}e met and the man) (^H^iatic people I ha\c 
been pri\ileged to woik witli. Mr. Whatel) staite»K consulting woik in 
April, "1970, and submitted his lepoit one )ear latci; so it must be imaginaiy. 
How fresh his point of \iew^ tuiiis out to be remains to be seen, but ccitainly 
we should not expect too much. We aie not tr)ing to imagine the coutiscl of 
a prophet but only the \iewpoiiit of an imported consultant.) 

<The Consultant's Approach | 

i\fi\ WhatelyUound himself unable to lesist the temptation to compare 
emeiging ur?i\crsities wij:h emerging nations. In spite of the great and 
ob\iow^lifrerejKes, he thought about ceitain similaiities between uni\eisi- 
ties and nktioais as organizations. Botfi could bo studied as cultural organi- 
zations, each containing subcultuies engaged with one anothei in the making 
of e\olutionar) — occasionally revolutignai y — changes. Although each of the 
vaiious' groups had established stioii^ \estcd interests, the gioups belonging 
to the ol^er generation were labeled and trearxd by )oungci citizens as the 
establishment. 

In both organizations, ceitain kinds of )clation.ships among subcultuitd 
groups seemed to emerge nnauably. One found not only disach aiitaged 
indi\icluals but also claims and demands made in the name of disadvantaged 
groups. In spite of the fact that some of the indivijj|^ls in these groups 
came from affluent backgiounds, they identified themsehes with restless, 
vocaL and occasionally militant minorities. Other individuals joined forces 
witir the moderate majority. Others exercised their independence. Both 
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minorities and majorities tended to emphasize the disadvantages of their 
relative stat^^lft is the comparison and contrast of relative status that in- 
variably occurre;:!, so far as Mr. Whately knew. Thus he anticipated that 
groups of students, in searching for their own identities, would be found 
engaged in the process pf tiding to ascertain their status in relation to the 
status of others, including administrators and faculty gioiips. He wondered 
about the extent to which the general pattern of establishing faculty power 
through organizations sucli as the American Federation of Teaclibrs, tlie 
A A.U.P.,. and facuit) scna^tes mighL be a pattefii^ol liMory. oirrentLy being. _ 
replicated by student groups. Knowing tliat in a few i Ranees graduate 
teaching assistants had unionized, that student senates and graduate student 
associations v\ere becoming more active in povver struggles, Mr. Wliately was 
inclined to pursue the appaient similarity. In a larger context, it occurred 
to him that emerging univeisitics^in search of tlieir institutional identity 
— might be viewing tliemselves as relatively disadvantaged in comparison 
witli the more c^abHslied institut^ns. If status comparisons such as these 
invariably occurred on all levels of ^organization in both emerging nations 
and emergmg tmiversities, then, Mr. Whately reasoned, those characteristics, 
invariably found among inter group rclationsliips would provide a basis for 
determining current trends and forecasting the naturye of future develop- 
ments. Furtlicrmore, any diplomat knows that estim^ing future develop-^ 
ments on the basis of invariant rclationsliips is much safer than estimating 
on the basis of variance. Predictability is a function of the level of abstrac- 
tion, and the various happenings on various campuses at various times in 
various settings are more specific than predictable. Yet the discovery of 
patterns of relaAnships among various liappenings might well serve a basic 
need for planning students' roles. 

We could not understand Mr. Wliately's approach to his consulting 
assignment without ktiovWng something else about his orientation. Being 
familiar with military intelligence and having been deeply involved in 
diplomatic intelligence, Mr. W^hately cxpeiienced a n^over whelming curiosity 
concerning the amount and the presumed accuracy 6f information currently 
available about interrelationsliips among groups di people involved with 
one another in emerging universities. He wanted to find out what each of 
these groups had learned about tliemselves and about one another. Inas- 
much as he was trying to estimate the future situation for planning pur- 
poses — which is comparable indeed to the missions ,of diplomatic intelli- 
gence — he prepared himself for a series of o^e-week visit.s to a dozen fairly 
typical emerging universities where he planned to interview at each. institu- 
tion a. generous sample of graduate students, graduate faculty members, 
deans (including but not limited to graduate deans), and the president. He 
prepared a set of open-ended questions for everyone in his sample with 
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primary emphasis on relationships betueeiv st^iulents and fatuUy. He toi- 
nuihited questions foi graduate students conteining how they felt about the 
faculty, and he asked faculty members lio;\ tlie> felt about graduate students. 
After making pieliniinar>, on-the-spot comparisons between these two. sets 
of responses, he asked adniinistiators how tlie> felt about the feelings of 
faculty and students toward each mlfei. Such was the characteristic empha- 
■sis of his questioning. Even more important, Mr. \Vhately resolved to 
piactice in his iuter\iewing e\er}tliing he had learned as an obser\er and 
listener. He aimed to be peiceived as the exact opposite of an agent engaged 
in espionage a(ti\itics. • 

« 

Mr. IVhatrly's Repay t Charartehzed 

Ml. Whatcl) leaiued that, in spite of his thoughtful piepaiation and his 
consummate- s^kill in communication, the kind of information he wanted 
most WMs most difficult to secuie. On his first tiy, from ncaily half of the 
respondents, his cjuestions about feelings\ielcled some^ <7nswers about think* 
ing: his questions about particulars yielded some answers about geneialities; 
his^questions about qualities yielded some quantitati\e aiisweis; his, ques- 
tions al)out groups and relationships among groups yielded not only'symc 
answers about ^stereotypes but also piojections of blame such as, 'IVe have 
made reasonable proposals, but they don't uiulei-stand us." 

Mostly from his sample oi giaduate students, Mr. Wliately drew t1\,e con- 
elusion that students in geneial and their elected leadeis in particulai were 
auate that admfiiistrators usually take the lead in extending student partici- 
pation in academic.decision-making more than the modeiate student groups 
try to do and much more than the t;^)ical faculty senate does. Recognizing 
tliat the faculty was most resistant to^tending .student participation — 
especially lesistant where students irrCeonly a voice or minoiity \oting rights 
-—the moderate students were fcaiful that no one wa^v really listening to 
thenu The fauilty, with few exceptions, w^eie perceived as preoccupied with 
consulting, r^^^searching, anTh-[mblisIiing instcnd of teaching and advising. 
A majority of the students felt that this \ras a trend that was iimning against 
them: but a minoiity wxje hopeful that tFiis trend was slownng down and 
possibly could be ie\;ersed, eventually, in some but not all of the emerging 
universities. 

Mr Whatefy reporj^d that he was unable to find among the patterns of • 
responses any area of academic decisioii-makijig in which the students felt 
nearly as incompetent as the faculty w^ould have tliDm belie\e they were. 
Studeifts felt that theiaculty perceived them as tiansients who were not yet 
educated; but students felt about themselves that they were a most im- 
portant component in the academic community. Students felt suie that no 
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one clbC uas in an\^ position comparable to their own to evaluate teaching 
The faculty c\aliiated student peiformance, and the students expressed the 
attitude that sauce foi the goose is sauce for the gander. 'It may be an exten- 
sion of tiiis attitude that encouraged students ,to secure more power for 
thenisehes, especialh at.the \ery point of the gieatest struggle against the^ 
faculty, nanieh, in the making of hinng, fuing, and tenure decisions. Inflir^ 
entiaf student gioups deaih expiessed a lack of trust on the part of botl^ 
admitustiatois^Hrtcidt^ bcuKis€ajot4^ were -{>Grc^iw?-d by ^tudent^s not 
ti listing students. 1 his lack of mutual tru'st'was a sign of inadequiift' com-^ 
munication as uell .is a coullut of behavioial nouns and deep-seated values 
The a(hie\ement, il luu th(r^iestc)iaiion, of mutual tiust by means of com- 
munication and bodi the fuither extension anci the refinement of oppor- 
tunities for all gunips'to cooperate was fundamental and probably urgent 
Mostl\ bv faculty .lespondents, Mr. Whately was leminded that over half 
of the one hundrecland t\sent) schools in the Ameiican Association of State 
Colleges and llni\eisities ^lad made arrangements for students to serve on 
\omn?ittees fuMU Vhich tlie> \^ie pre\iousl> excluded. With distinctions 
drawn between having a \oice .uul having a \ote, faculty members repoit»<l 
that stuUent icpi esGntati\es had been gi\en opportunities to participate ni 
the niakiTfi^ of admissions ix)licy; in the determtnation of curricula; in 
e\aliiatiftg faculty peifoimance; in decisions of hiring, firing or tenure; in 
selecting pi esfdcnts bi chancellors; and students had elected representatives 
to-'senc on boaids of tiustees. When Mi'. Wlptely asked faculty memljcis 
how thev fejt about these kinds of roles foi students, he found a polarization 
of ciilfeiences. A minority of those intei viewed expressed themselves iis if 
they were self-appointed champions of the students' presumed cause. More 
often than not, tiho, cause was presumed sfor all gradiiale students as if a 
single category weie siifficientf A/inajorityyof the faculty membeis iiitei- 
\iewed apparently felt thi^atened by. the expansion orfsjlident jx)wer us 
evidenced by resistance, by the formation of^ alliances and cliques, an^I by 
the relative frequency of conipromises. The fieque'ncy of votes taken with 
narrow margins exceeded the frecitiency^ of ' consensus and subseq^icnt 
collaboration. Ne\ertheless, the compromises? did show signs of evolving 
from the exclusion of students toward more opportunities to participate^ In 
most of the i^niversities sampled, the students had already achieved selj- 
detcrmniation in personal, social and extra-curricular affairs, Jmd what 
remained in cjuestion was mostly extensions beyond these areas into aclidemic 
^affairs and governance. ^ \ 

When confronted with the diffeiences between studept and faculty ^oups, 
the emerging deans \vere neither greatly*^urprhed nor comfjietdy cognizant 
When Mr. Whately 'asked them about stnclbnt-faculty relatfonships, most of 
the deans expressed mixed feelings. In the mix, Mr. Whately ti()und evi- 
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dence of some iinxiei), muVh fi ustration, d little resignation, and a pre- 
pondeiance of cautious optimism. 
Included in Mr. Whately's report were the following ubsenations foi con- 
N sideration b) emerging deans: 

1. Carefully selected lepresentatives of modeidte student groups nui) be 
more influential in making changes than ati) othei single gioup. One case 
in point is the ladical tluinge in cuuiuilum that was speai headed b) students 
at Brown University. 

2. Selecting student icpiesentatives is a critical step. Those most anxious 
to repiesent theirSneeis are not necessaiil) the ones who will take the time 
ami assume the ies{\)nsibilitv of pai ticipating sufficieutl) and effecti\el). 
One approach to selection is a two-step operation, an appiopria,te, repre- 
sentative student oigani/ation nominates candidates foi appuintmeiit b) the 
dean oi iecommei|datiort to the Univeisit) Senate b) its Committee on Com- 
mittees. 

3. A relativel) neglected function for students is longiange academic plan- 
ning. To be avoided at all cost is planning /or students rathei than ivith 
them. Planning xvith students in behalf of future students can fostei cum- 
nninication, coopeiation, and self-motivated leaining; foi the student's con- 
cern for relevance can have a sahitaiy influence if the admin istiators and 
facult) do not tr) to. use students and thus alienate theqi, but treat them 
instead as human beings with a stake in tl^eir own destinies. 

4. Don't be surprisecl to fmd students who want neither t!ie uppoitunitv tu 
take over nor the responsibilities of lunning tfie whole sliuw. Even if thev 
did, thev could not do so unless the othei gioups abdicate Uieii own respon- 
sibilities. 



Dayjcne Roth 

GRADUATE STUDENTS AND ACADEMIC AFFAIRS 

Since I am the onlv stuf^lent on this panel and since we are discussing the 
role of students as well as facult) in academic cjeciswn-niaking, it is a tempta- 
tion to use this occasion to submit to )ou the proveibial list of demands and 
await )our reaction. However, I do not like confrontations when I am out- 
numbered, so )ou will get no list of demands. Besides, several other things 
make such a stance difficult. I don't feel I can legitimately represent giadu- 
ate students as a whole; I don't perceive any viable constituency thcuc to 
represent. Further, I am only a half-bieed. In addition to being a graduate 
student, for a number of )e:i.rs now I have been a member of the graduate 
Jean's staff at my university. But my own situation is good proof of the 
testimqiiy I wish to present. I ha\-e not had recourse to petitiopis or pickets 
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or ^demonstrations to gain the influence sought b) so man} students today; 
1 iia ve sin>{)ly infihrated the ranks. 

However, as I am the only student on this panel, I wish to restrict my 
leniaiks to the situation of the giaduate student vis-a-xns academic affairs.^ 
My two loyalties — as a student andas an admiiustrative t)jx^ — give me some- 
diing of a'double \ision here, a vision that I hope is more tlnee-climensional 
than astigmatic. 

begin with, whethei graduate students should participate in the aca- 
(femic decision-making processes of the university is not a mout question, if 
il c\ei was. Their participation is not only desirable, it is necessaiy and in- 
3\itable. The events on campuses across the country since 1964 can only 
lead' to this conclusion. The stA^it-powei movement has gathered mo- 
mentum in the last half-decade, ffiul it has been successful. It has led to new 
form's of student government, new kinds of student representation — on 
campus committers, academic senates, and e\en boards of ti ustees. Most 
importantly, it has led to curiiculum reform— on the mideigiaduate' level 
particularly. T[/hat momentum has now reached the dours of the giaduate ' 
-^schools. I do riot mean to indicate that students alone cnn take the full 
responsibility, or blame, for these changes. It is difficult, though, to ignore 
the pressure ^hey have applied to the academic structure, and it is ridiculous 
to deny a cause and effect relationship between that pressure 'and the cur- 
.^ent structuial creaks and groans l^ing heard across the natjon. I cjo mean 
to indicate that the momentum that has been having its greatest ^effects on 
the undergraduate level is cap ying over into the graduate schools. . 

In some cases students now reaching graduate schools have had four years 
of experience — or training, if yoli will — in deahngs in academic power strug- 
gles. These students are not dismissing graduate education on grounds of 
' irrele\ancy. They are not all dropping out; hardly, they are flocking to 
gracUiate schools. You know; you've all looked at the growth figMtres. I am 
not specifically referring to hanger-on radicals who simply want U) continue 
their activities in the various university undergrounds. Not amU going to 
insist that there is some "silent majority*' of students we just have^itlieard 
from yet but will, f am referring to the great bulk of students \yliose con- 
sciousness of the institution of Jiigher education itself ha& been awakened; 
alK-bhe ones who have been affected (or infected) by the so-called liberation 
activities. There are thousands of, them. To them, gtaduate education has 
ceased to be a privilege for the few; like other things, it is^b^ing reckoned 
as a right — the right^jfor the many to have that advanced, specialized, and 
professional training in all fields and the right to be awarded something 
besides a "worTTiless" degree. These students carer^hey wan^ challenges; 
they want action; they want commitment. Most of all they want involve- 
ment in a community^that is at least partially their own creation. - 
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l^he popular contentions will remain. The issue-oriented social conscience 
of toda\*s students cannot be expected to dissipate soon, noi can it ever be 
expected to dissipate meiel) b) association with j:he woini) books, tlie tradi- 
tion-ridden hurdles, and the elusi\e piofessois foi which giaduate education 
is so noted. These students will continue to argue^that the uni\eisit) should 
take ;i stand on Viet Nam, foster civil rights, that it should lepair the 
gliettoes and eliminate uiban blight, allow^ pot, and so on. This social 
fenor will find feitile soil in graduate education for guts) academic argu- 
ments. The nature of giaduate 'education itself will pro\oke tfiem. The' 
mo\eHient, if it can be called that, is insisting on Jiew ciiteiia for educational 
professionalism itself. It pits a new numbers game against the old one. Vou 
know the old one; it county publications and professional socict) meniber- 
sl^s to rank its pai ticipants. The new numbeis game simply counts peoplp. 
It talks about the quality of teaching, about ser\ice to schools and com- 
munity, and about something that might be termed coUeagueship between 
facultv and students.. This is what the-giaduate schools must face: a new 
game and a new student tod)— larger and more public spiiited, with moie 
acti\ists, more representatne from minoiit) groups, moie late-bloumei s, a 
great number of the middle le\el C plus— B minus t)pe of student, a few 
committed scholars, and a lot of stubborn kids. Stifdents the) are, at an) 
rate, who are severely critical, indeed, e\en uns)inpathetk, witji our little 
closed coiporation. 

I am talking about graduate students in particular ancL not students in 
general for the simple reason that graduate students are a breed apart. 
Theirs is a betwixtCmd-between woild. And, it's a ^\ear) world— full of 
large dejnands ami small lewards, where ^tudy goes^on fiom dusk to clawnf^ 
and seminars go trom )awn to >awn. The, giaduate student is not a"^ full- 
fiedged member of the normal collegiate student bod), certainly not of the 
' faculty. If he is a teaching fellow*, he has feet oji both sides of tlie doorway. 
If he is employed outside, he suffers the debilitating effects of a dual exist- 
ence and a conflict of interests. If not employed, he usually retreats as a 
library mouse or achoca^es^ itndergiaduate causes. Personally suspended 
between the good old carefiee days and the responsibilities of an unknown 
future, his lot has all the difficulties \ind :l11 the irresolution of an eternal 
present. He is hot iiis own master. Normrdly, he is timid and afraid to con- 
front the powers over him. Of course. Arthe mercy of \he academic- depart- 
ment, he seldom will wisl) to corfiplicate his life or enclangei his academic 
existency by intimidation or dislrust. He is bored ancl discontented, and his 
boredom and discontent mak/ him part of the most jxjtentially explosive 
group on campus'. 

Tliank goodness, the situ/tion is clkingiiig. The revitali/atio'n of graduate 
student organizations, foi /xainple, iscoirectin^ .some of the apathy. Unioni- 
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AUion -even is uccurring on some campuses. These gioiips aie iticreasittg 
tomnumitation iUkI contcm among the student. After all, associationahsm 
^s a fine old Anieiitan tiadition to build coinniunit). It hasn't been too suc- 
tcbsful in the past among giaduate students, but it lemains to be seen how 
the tmieiU \\a\e will tuin out. AItI,iuugh most giaduate student groups, 
depaitment.il or otherwise. lie outside the organizational stiuetuie of the 
uni\eisit\, the\ do help to ease the diffieulties of a noncntit) existence. 
Theic would be fuithei success in abating discontent if inoie giaduiite stu- 
i^lents weie biought within the leguhu channels of atti\it\. B) associating 
the students closei to itseU, the uiH\eisit\ could take a si/«iiile steji tow aid 
correcting student ignorance and di\erting student antipathv. 
' The trouble on the giaduate le\cl — as at all le\els realh — is that a giadu- 
ate school opeiates in a s\stem of perpetual di\isi\eness. I am leferriiig of 
couise to the compai tmentalization of subjects and specializations. The 
departmental stijiictuie is so central to giaduate education that.jio student,^ 
unless Dressed b) aiuenormous cuiiosit), e\ei gets a whole pictuie of the insti- 
tution to which he belongs. The facult) don't ha\e that pictuie, so how 
could the students? A woise offense is that the students are seldom taught 
anything about the lelationship of theii own. field to other fields. One sus- 
pects this is because the faculty don't tlieinsle\es know^ what the relationships 
are. I hate to think that fiagmeiitation and iiariowness canx)nly beget the 
chikhen of themsehes and that generations of academics will be doomed to 
nuitual unintelligibility. 

There is this undeniable and serious educational \oid, and it is created 
b\ the facult). I am not going to dredge up^tliat old tired argument about 
teaching and research. There is debate. Research has taken precedence. 
The entire academic reward s)stem promotes this, and We ne\er lieaid. any- 
one deny it. With regard to research, consulting, whate\er the acti\it\Tj- 
suffice it lo say that what time, the faculty spend dging one thing, it ob\ioiisl) 
cannot spend doing "something else. IThe manifestations of this piobligm aie 
all too familiar. Classes are taught with minimal, sometimes no, prepaiation; 
office hours are few or are missed altogether; theses get piepaied with little 
direction and only cursory review. And so on and so on and so on. Students, 
with too few exceptions, aie not getting the instruction .they ha\e paid for 
* and have a right to expect. Under any concept of university this is an* 
injustice. 

The scholastic tradition, reinforced by professional ^associationalism, has 
had several unhappy cpnsequences. As I have mentioned, the main job of 
the university, that is, teaching, has suffered severely. An academic league 
has been created whose members Ifold loyalties to everything but the home 
university— i)Ometinjes, 1 would say, to everything but higher education as a 
wdiole. The university to an embarrassing extent has lost the allegijyice of 



its major^constitueiiL) and cibtwhile gu\cining bod). And the great advances 
in. know ledge made b> that same bod) have been tinned oiitwaid and have 
)et to be applied to higher education. Onlv now is the univeibit) the serious 
subject of its own study. 

I am not about to sug,i^est that giaduate students fill that void. They 
shouldn't; thev can't. But I do have a few suggestions how^ graduate stu- 
dents could be used to bieach some gaps. 

Giaduate students aie»i natuial bridge, in age and in experience, between 
the undeigiculiiates and the facultv As such, they make excellent under- 
graduate tuunsehjis. 1 have seen a sy^tc^^t one university where all fiesh- 
men and bophunioics aie auidcniicall) advised by a nctwoik of giaduate 
counseloib. l{\ a paying position, like a fellowship. The students love it, 
the deaiib luve it, and it works beautifully — almost entirely ^without prob- 
lems. Muic of this kind of thing should be done. Counseling is one of those 
paia academic jobs that grows as the university grows. Tliftaculty can't do 
it alone. 

This is an obvious function, and so is the next one I wish to mention — 
criticism. Graduate students are highl) criticaj, but they usually never open 
their mouths about academiw^matteis or university affairs until after they 
^ graduate or drop out or u^itil aftei they receive their first lequest for dona- 
tions. Naw generations of students will doubtless not remain so quiet and 
passive, and channds foi tlieir cridci^m should be created. The graduate 
students should bemused for eftective evaluations, at the moment most are 
not: In fact, they are not ie;illy lequircd to think critically of the whole edu- 
catipnal procb'i^s — its framewoik, its history, its personnel, or its goals.; Manv 
stej^ m this direction could be taken, and it will be the chief jolfof the 
graduate dean to lead the march. He is already the arbitei between graduate 
students and faculty, and there is no reason to suspect that this function will 
ncit increase. He may, in fact, end up as a super-ombudsman for graduate 
student affairs. Other things could be done. Graduate students could, serve 
on established univeisity committees; they could serve*" on advisory councils 
^ uncler depart AcQtal or deans' jurisdiction. They could be hired for other 
11 posts besides teaching and cleaning tes.t tubes — as administrative aides to 
. departments*or in other offices on campus. Curriculum and admissions com- 
mittees, genepUy speaking, could U5>e the point of view, not to mention the 
• '.man-hours, graduate students could contribute. 

^ This-kind of involvement is particularly'important for those students who 
plan to ^each.f They should be prepared to teach but shoi^d also have avaH- 
aJ>l^ to them $vich tiimmings as supervision, curricuhm planning, and par- 
ticipation in depaitmental activities. 'A good many gonduate students are y 
futuie faculty members; they aie^not just tem^x^r^jry cheap labor. 
The few simple things 1 have described are Mot i-cally new oi avanj-gaide 
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ideas. Uni\ersitieb acrbss the coiinti) are expci imentiiig with just such 
, acti\ities. Most cxpeiimeuts, how e\er, aie istill in'theii iufanc). Mureu\ei, 
some are maikecl b) hapjiazaid pKnining and ha\x: all the apjjedianccs of 
academic "happenings" latiicr than programs. 

It has often been said tliat the real test of an institutioh lies in its ajjilit)' 
to^nicet and incoipoiate cliange. Higliei education is no exception. Despite 
the presen* niobili'ty of facult\, the students aie >till t]\Q major uansicnt 
- faction at a \uii\»cis'it\. Thc) biing change w'ith them, and tlrey keep it 
coming. Their tirino\ci fosters new ide^is mucli more cjuickl) than the) 
might othei wise appear. \Vh) must uni\eisitics wait foi piessure- from the 
outside to* react to things the students ha\e been sajnig foi )cars? And wh) 
can't students be letogni/ed foi and respousibK cliaTged within the institu- 
tions with 4 function that is so autonufticall) theiis? Tlie only answer to 
that, and it's a damning one tb my mind, is f^ar. 

*- One final comment. According to a simple law^ of pli)sics, sufficient pres- 
sure apphed to an) substance will alter that substance — peillaps umecog- 
nizabl). The paiallel here'is clear. During the 1 960's education lias become 
eveiybody's business, and e\er)bod) is exeiting o\eit pi^ssmx. We can sit 

*back and watch the structure change, or we can exert oui ow n efforts , to 
direct the course of that change. The uni\ersit) u^i//. change — with, oi with- 
oiu our help. ' * 
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THE ROLE AND STRUCTURE OF INTERDISCIPLINARY 
AND MULTIDISCIJPLINARY RESEARCH 'CENTERS 

Since World War II the int-erdepartmental center., h^as become a marked 
feature of the university landscape. In a typicaL-graduate college catalogue 
there are references to dozens of different institutes, centers, and laboratories 
Uiatcut across the usual departmental and ^college. ^ineS. We have institutes 
for Asian, medieval; psycholinguistic, or Afro-Ahierican studies; we have 
laboratories^ for survey research,, electron microscopy, or materials research; 
we have centers for computeAased education, space science, and environ- 
mental science. Based on the catal^"|iik and brochures, it would seem that 
interdepartmental or cross-depaftmental orgajiizations were well established 
within t^e university. framework. 

However^ when w^;^s1t^'knowledgeable people about the productivity 
or fnstitutional value o£ such efforts, we^et very mixed reactions; appraisals 
usually range from "qualified success" to "unqualified failure." Only a 
very sn>all num6br of su^J> centers have become truly distinguished focal 
points for interdisciplinary Activities. It is the objective of this paper to 
make s6me observations concerning the differing functions of such centers, 
which I believe necessary to provide a framiework for tlie discussion^pj th^ir 
structure and governance. . ' : ' )}; 

I think it; is essontiaT the outset to recognize that the educational objec- 
tives and institutional functions of various centers may be radically different 



from each othci and aic tvpicalh \ci\ difleieut fioin those foi departments. 
To daiif) this situation, we shpuUl distinguish between at least thiee diffei- 
eiit* categoiies of oigani/ations, and I pioposc to use dillcient sonitintic 
hibels to sharpen this distinction. 

I will not discuss in detail a possible fouIt^i\^^^gOI) that has giown up on 
some uinipuses, the one-man center, set up to accomnio^late an indi\idual- 
istic staff member who, what^e\er his other cpiahTications, t)puall) has unique 
' entreprcneiiiial skiHs in Washington. This "center," for the academic fish 
who is siniph too bk^u; to fit into anv depaitmental pond, ma) ha\e \ahie, but 
it is too speuali/ed for fuither consideiation heie. 

The fiist general catcgoi) of aai\ities, whidi I will somewhat arbitr^riily 
label "cross-disciplinai is that in which a new field of graduate leseaich 
develops in the p\ei lapping teriitoi) between two or moie adjacent disijj- 
"^plines, for example, biology and cheniistr), oi geoIog\ and physics. Cioss- 
drsciplinavv laboiatoiies are typically initiated by leseaichers with problems 
posed by one discipline s*eeking new methodologies oi solutions, that is, 
methodologies fiom another disupline, oi persons with no\eI solutions seek- 
ing a new set of pioblems, that is, problems posed by another discipline. If 
a significant program of cross-disciplinary research activities develops, such 
laboratories can be effectively incoipoiated into new departments such as 
biochemisti), geophysics, psycholinguistics, or bio-engineering. Sucli cross- 
disciplinary effoits then become the new disciplines — iildeed this is the' way 
many of the nioie recently formed clepartments have been established. 

Most of my discussion today will be devoted to the governance of two 
classes oi centeis that are c|uite different from departments — these are multi- 
disciplinary centeis and interdisciplinary centers. While a sharp distinction 
between these terms is not conventionally made, I believe it is useful to use 
different labeh to distinguish between two very different types of activities, 
I propose the term "multi disciplinary" to describe a center or laboratory in 
which individual scholars from different disciplines (or departments) share 
common facilities, common research approaches, or a common environment. 
Sometimes all they share in common is a sales pitch or a joint search for 
federal funds... As one example of a center fulfilling a real university need, a 
multiclisciplinalry material^ research laboratory may incli/ffae metallurgists, 
solid-state physicists, or solid-state chemists whpse work is benefited by shar- 
ing experimental facilities as well as a congenial intellectual environment. 
As another example of a multidisciplinary program, specialists in Oriental 
history, economics! or sociology may participate in a center for Asian re- 
search, in which. a k^y feature is an Asian library collection. It is important 
to note that in either of these examples the problems tackled by a given' 
scientist or scholar typically do not recjuire the participation of .others in 
reaching a solution; the individu^ researcher benefits from the shared intel- 
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lectual en\ iiunmciit, the joint fuiuling oi common physical facilities, but 
he works on pioblems pbbcd by hib own discipline. 

-An interdisciplinai) center, as I will use the term, has as its prime 
focus the consideration of pioblenis that call for the insights of experts in a 
number of disciplines and demands an inteiacti\e joint effort to reac^i a 
solution. The problem is posed Ij) society , not ])> the discipline. It is the 
p)ob4crfL that deteimiii^y^e selection of the peisonnel invoked in a given 
pioject. If the pioblerfi fs a coniplex one, the appiucuh to a solution retpiiies 
teams of designers, engineeis, or scientists fiom diffeient fieTds of specializa- 
tion. At a lal;orator\ with whidi I am familial a^ the Uiiiveisit) of Illinois, 
we taikled such pioblenis a^ the design of a navigation sv/stem, an air-tiaflic- 
(.ontiol svstem, and a Lomputel-based education ^}stem. For each systems 
pioj<!K:t, a difleient set uf disnplinaiv backgrounds oT skills was called foi and 
a group of piofc'ssioiials assembled, tvpicall) under the guidance oi Icadci- 
ship of a project head. 

It is inteiesting to contrast the lelatioiiships with giadilate students in 
these different env iiunmeius. In ihe niultidisciplinau laboratoi), the stu- 
dent is assigneLl to a given piufessor (ov vice \eisa) and relates to him as he 
would in his depaitment, the problems are tho^e considered cuiientl) valid 
in the discipline. In an inteulisciplinaiv elfoit, on the otliei hand, the stu- 
dent selects, oi is assigned, a pioblem in' the conte>j.t of a nuuh larger gioup 
objective He mav become a kev meinbei of the group even befoie he wiitcs 
his thesis, and in the process he mav i elate to seveial senioi staff membeis 
fronrdifferentijlipai tments. It is easv ffti such a student to see the relevance 
of his woik; fioni an educational viewpoint, it is often neceshary foi his thesis 
advisor to protect him fiom too heavv an involvenient and to assure that a 
valid thesis cnieiges. 

7"he adminisUation of these two tvpes of celiters obviously ca41s for differ- 
ent skills, clifleicnt pioceduies for decision-making, and different rewaid 
systems. In the case of a multiclisciplinary center or facility, a principal 
objective is to sei\e^||||group of previously selected depai tnients. Hence, an 
impoitant role in governance may be delegated to a representative intcrcle- 
paitmental comnrktee, lepresentative, that is, of the departmental clients. 
Thecentei duectpi may cUt as chaiiman of such a committee, and often does. 
By seeiiig to it that all client^ are adequately served, lie nui^y effectively car|^y 
out his piime function as coordinator arya spokesman. 

By contiast, the key administrative gnalleiige in an interdisciplinary effoit 
is the assembly of a gioup of people f\Iio can relate effectively to a problem 
and to each other. This involves a del^ate and skillful selection process, and 
one in which commitments may be sub]^ to latei change. As opposed to the 
situation in miiltidisciplinary laboratori\^ane often cannot predict which 
departments may be involved, jjjjfen when it i^>dear vvliatTields of disci plin- 
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ar) expeitibeaie needed. If no one in, the iele\ant depaitnient ib niotivttted 
or quali^i^to tontribntti to the intt^idisciplinaiy ellurt, the piograni 
leader ina) haWjplook elbe^\ here for pai ticipants or e\en to leain the ele- 
ments of the missing discipline himself. The moti\ation foi. taking part in 
ail iiiteidisciplinai) effort dilfeis substantiall) from that fui a tiaditional 
depaitmental progiani or nuirtidisciplinar) laborator). A pioblem-solving 
effoit h prinuril) addiessed not iinsaidl) toward a participant's piofessional 
standing in* his discipline but outwaidl) to the successful (lesigii of ijolutiuiis 
to his piobleni. Yo\ all of these leasous, it should be deai that the lidminis- 
trati\e task is different; it calls fui Icadcisliip uuhei than cuuidiuation, and 
it b iVot substantiall) motivated b\ the disciplinai) lewaid svstcin so deepi) 
ingiained in the academic scene. ^ 

Fronf the abo\e remaiks it should be nppaient wh) the academic cuiii- 
munit) has found it much easiei to understand and to admiiiistei the multi- 
disciplinar) facilit\;.in the final anal)sis, its major function is to seive the 
existing disciplines and departments. * 

It, should also be apparent wh) existing univeisit) structures have in 
recent years met with relati\el) little success, in de\eloping stiong intei- 
disciplinar) efloits. Since the initiati\e for new programs is t)pically vested 
in departments, there have been relati\el) few^ elfoits to assemble such 
groups, to pio\ide them with laboiatoi) facilities, of to assist them with the 
professional nonpiofessoiial staffs essential to such an enterprise. 

I do not want to imply that the university has no experience in this area. 
The interdisciplinary activities established in the earl) da\s of the colleges 
ot agiicultuie were oigani/ed in depaitnients — for example, dcpaitments of 

.dairy science, animal science, and food scienco. Some ha\e suggested that 
we follow the agricultural college pattern of using the college and depart^ 
mental organization itself to serve this interdisciplinary function. In prin- 
ciple this coirld be clone, in, let us say, a Cojlege of Environmental Control, a 
College of Urban Studies, a Colleger of Water Resources, and so foith. 
Unfortunatel), the increasin^gly^omplex problems of today call for knowl- 

tedgeabiiity in most.of the existing disciplines; it seems questionableAihether 
such new colleges could be established in the face of limited university 
resources and existing departmental attitudes. If we were to set up a new 
college to deal with each new problem as it arises, we would lia\e to develop 
a type of flexibility that universities have thus far not demonstrated. It 
seems far more likely to address society's problems, wi'thin.,tlie context of 
existing colleges and departments. » 

Howwer, if we are to address today's problems within our existing frame- 
work, we need interdisciplinar) centers in which certain critical conditions 
are m^t. W'e need an environment in which facult) members and students 
may commit themselves to a joint interdisciplinary effort without making a 




permanent oiganizational commitment. We need a um\ersit) admhiistia- 
tue structufe in %vhicli the inteuli^ciplinai) centei and a'\aiiet> of depait- 
mcntb nia> pumie \er) dilleient objecti\ei> with inteiim jomt appointmcntj^ 
but \i:ithout buboidination of one adminii>tiati\e stiuctuie to the othei. We 
need to develop inbtitutional metiianisms for the selection and icwafd of a 
new breed of prof^sional academic staff member, one who is not on!) will- 
ing but able to asslinie leadeiship roles foi interdisciplinary piogKims and 
centers. * 

Jf tlieie is one o\eniding staff lequiiemcnt in an in\cu!isciplinaiy efloit, 
It is tiiat thoc be at least one pcuoJi nt a leader shij) u)le who is an inteuliS' 
(iplnuny pe^on. And we must recogni/e that the academic conununit) in 
its traditional time-honoied mold has not addiessed itself to the tiaiuing oi 
education of the interdistiplinai) man. A letogni/ed schofai who has de-, 
\oted his life's careei to selecting^ and sohing pioblems that aic ti actable by 
the methods of a singl^iscipline has piobably been getting yicgaiivc expeii- 
ence for addressing problems that in theii usual context are eitliei intractable 
or only partially susceptible to such methods of attack. 

^If we want true interdisciplinary leaders on our campus, we need a new 
*set of procedures by which to select them, a new set of standards by which 
to judge them, and a new set of ciiteria by which to reward them. Under 
existing structures, we olten ha\e no mechanism foi hiring such a person if 
we fnuf one! In niost departments, a Charles Hnch, a John Gardner, or a 
John Lindsay would not ha\e the appropiiate ciedentials to be considered an 
acceptable candidate for a tenure position. 

,How can we pro\ide a structure in which departments and interdisciplin- 
ary centers can be tompatible? It seems to me that the depcu tment should, 
by 'and large, be considered the instructional and degree-gi anting academic 
unit of the uni\ersity, while the responsibility and authority for building a 
problem-oriented team should reside within the interdisciplinary center. A 
member of the academic starff of an interdisciplinary laboiatory should 
typically have an appofntment^ let us call it a^'enure ap})Ointment, in one 
of the academic departments. Typically he should not have established 
teaure within the laboratory. 

A^s to the decisionmaking p^rocess within the laboratory, it should best be 
made in a framewoik of accountability lather than partitipatoi y democracy. 
I am here using Kingman Brewster's use of the terms; the notion of ac- 
countability is particularly applicable to the role of director of an inter- 
disciplinjiry laboratory. Such a diiector must clearly ha\e the confidence of 
the people within his laboratoiy, and he must play a role that is ultimately 
accountable to them as well as to their departments. Tlie interdisci|>linary 
administrator depends on his ability to lead and not on his vested'nnthority, 
since any academic member of his laboratoiy should alway^have the grace- 



fill uptiofi ul ictuniiiig to liib tciiuie dcpaitnient. Ho\se\ci, thcic are few^ 
bettei \\a)s to asbuic failuic than to subject the dh eLtoi's decibK^ns to veto 
lj\ a repiebeiitati\e coiuniittee. Needltbb to ba), this ib a completely different 
adininistiative en\ iiouniciit fioni the one t^picall) found in a depaitment. 

In a depaitnicnial stiuctuie, uhen ue reciiiit a >oiing man lo a gi\en 
disciph'ne, ue assume that his piofessioiial leseaich interests will paicjlel 
iliuse ol the dcpaitnient loi foit\ )eais. All too often, a tiue inteldiseiplin- 
M) pelsc^n uill lia\e piolession^niteiests that ne\ei parallel the progiani 
t)f an\ one depaitment. Hence', tlie entiie concept of tenuie, eitlier foi the 
InbcjiatoiN diiectoi oi foi the ke\ ieadeiship witliiii the progiani, must be 
leconsidcrcd. It nia\ Ik' necessan to estaf)hsh a new category of academic 
pc'isu!uiel One piupusition that, desenes sciious consideration is tlie con- 
cept of an all-univc} sity p)ojcssof iviifioui tcnuiv. Tlie appointment of such 
a peivjn might be lecoiisideiecKjn some pei iodic basis; peihaps a five- oi 
se\cn \ear tcini uoiild be a suitable one. After one oi two terms of office, 
the cliieitoi of such a piogiani miglit well consider an inteiini appointment 
in an academic depaitment, if they ivould have him; some of the most suc- 
cessful leadeis of inission-oiieivted laijoititoiics Iiave returned to acadenna 
toi limited peiiods of time to lenew their intellectual skills or to accpiiie 
new* pel spec tives. 

Otrlieis on this panel will adchcss tlieii attention to the \arious reasons 
foi cstablisliing int(;^disc iplinai ) and niultidisciplinary leseaich centeis/ 
While there are othei reasons foi doing so, it is my opinion that the piime 
impetus for gning moie sciious attention to intei disciplinary efforts lies in 
the glowing need for new appioaches to the study of piobleins posed by oui 
societv It is the iiic leasing complexity of the world in which we live and 
tli^ insistent demands to stud) the problems posed by that real woild that 
biiiigs urgeiic) to the topic we aie discussing tocla). 1 would disagree with 
Dr. Vionoff's \iew that all of the pressures to do so come from outside; at 
theii best, the insistent demands of students for relevance are demands that 
theii education prepare .them to cope with the difficult problems facing so- 
ciety today. 

Glenn Seabc^ig recently placed the problem in a larger context. I quote: 
*'Over the next few^ decades — before the end^of this century — mankind will 
Iia\e to face and resolve challenges that may well deteimine the shape of its 
life for centuiies to come, if not its very survival." Some have -argued that 
otlici tvpes of institutions should b^ engaged in the intellectual effort ad- 
cliessed to such pioblenis. Induspr), possessed of some of the most competent 
aclniinistiatoi^ and leadership talent, has addressed itself to problems pf 
productivity and distribiition, problems that today seem small by compaii- 
son with the problems of human survival on this planet. Al vin Weinbeig, 
calling attention to the mismatch between the discipline-oriented structure 
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of the uuheisit) aiul the mission oi icnted ntUuic of the piol^lcins posed b) 
socict), has suggested that ccitain not-lor-piX)(it Kd^oiatoiies, such as the 
Xationtil Laboiatoiics t)f the Atuinic Encig) Connnission, should be relied 
on loTWork on suth problems. Whe'thei the uni\eisit) is capable of making 
an inipoitant I'oKtnbution tloes not depend on wliethei the pui^ht is letul) 
tosiippoit such cUti\ilies oi \shethei studentv-nill be \silhng to paiticipate, 
it depends on uhethei the institution is capable of changing its \alues and 
stiuctiire 111 ouler to tlo so. Peihaps, as dn alteinati\e, \se should ^tonsidei 
the possibilit) of new institutional lelationships to i elate the elloit.s of uni- 
\eisities to those of not foi ptofu laljoi atoi ies and go\einnKnt tUid inthistiial 
labofaToiies dedicatetl to the solution ot\eal j^ioblems. 

1 lecognize, of couisc, that ue ha\e not as )et leathetl a consensus as to 
how, oi e\en whethci, the uni\eisit) sliouhl pla) a signifutint lole in ad- 
diessing the problems j^^oscd b) sothet). I think I ha\e ali^atl) ie\caled ni) 
oun bias on this question. It is basetl on the piemise that someone iuul 
better face such j^ioblems because the) uon't just go awd). 1 belie\e the 
uni\ei_slt) 7/1 list addiesi itself to the major pioblems posetl by society, not 
because society will not bui\i\e if uc-iaiLto come up- uith'sohitions, but 
beiause the uni\cisit) ,u ill nut sui\i\e if we (annul peisuade oui students 
and tilt public at huge.tlurt \se aie seeking to undei stand suth problems. 

I 

' Ihycc L. Crawford, Jr. 

THE SUPPORT OF INTERDISCIPLINARY AND 
TRANSDlSC:iPLINAR\' PROC.R AMS 

Each of us must s}x,Mk against the l^ackgiountl of his o\sn expeiience, and 
it rs ine\itable theiefoie that m\ appioach to tiiiji inteiesting piagmatic 
topic derives from oui peculiar folkways at the Uni\eisit) of Minnesota; it 
is as well for me to acknots ledge this at the statt. M) hope is tiiat it I fianklv 
base m\ opinions on the Minnesota expeiience, the suljj^etjuent dis(lussion 
will bring foith other appioaches derivetl fiom otJiei institutional ex^^eiience, 
and we ma) all profit from compaiisons and all take home liew itle<is foi 
imjprovement. 

Ptirt of my background, then* is the Miimesota^Grathiate School urg<u>i/a- 
tion, in which graduate degree programs are set up without foimal leference 
to departments e\en in the case of wiiat I piesume we slioukl tlistinguish as 
intiadisciplinar) programs. The giaduate facult) ha\ing governance of a 
given major field is* appointed b) the gratluate tlean, and quite normall) 
includes scholais in more than one depaitment. Thus the twent)-three full 
members of the graduate facult) in microbiolog) include nine fiom the 
Microbiolog) Department in Minneapolis, foui from the Microbiolog) De- 
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partment in Rochester, thiee fioni pediatrics, and one each from dentistry, 
burger), lal)oi>Kii2 JiJcdiciiic, public health, food science, soil sc'iencfe, ancl 
•chemical enonicering. l^o beVuie, in>siicli an intiadisciphnai ) majoi field 
the de^artmem does piu\ic!e a Uioine base and an achninistiativc locus; bu't 
ouK^iabit of thinking holisticallyH)f the Uni\eisit\*s giadwate ofleiings helps 
u^ to niaiiUain calni -vvlien consideiiiig tiansdiscipliiun|^ogianis. We ha\c, 
ol course, the ui>u^\ gamut of depai tnients, institutcsfMiu! ct?ntei.s. but giadu- 
ate piogianis tracUtiunall^\\!isiegaid bouutlan lines l)oth of dep.n inTenta! 
"bastions of niedie\al autonomy" (t,o iccall Petei Eldei's }>kiase) and li 
centers AvlfQ^e Cuiutioii is to pio\ide a Ictteiliead base foi ti aming-gKnit 
, applications. We use exactly tlie sanie^ c hannels aud niec Iiaiiisnis in the 
consideiation, levlew. appio\al, and progiani adniiiiistiatioii foi giaduatc, 
progianis that, iinohe seveial dcpai tnients; so we Jiave, at legist in the 
philosopkical sense, only noinial troul^les coiueining thp lationale for 
traiisdisc^linai V piogianis. Ob\iousl) tlique* aie al\va)s cjiiestiop^iegaiding 
the justlfitat&n fui new giaduate piograins in seems to l)e an emerging 
dfscipline, as biochemistry amf"i>tatistics apptared^each in its own time, and 
as opemions reseaich appears'loda); likewise in tlie case of proposed giadn- 
atg prograniv that center, not in a discipline but on a piobleni or field Of 
application, such as Aineiican studies oi intei national ielcUioi)> or uiban 
planning—the progianis that Dean AlpeiFcliaiacteii/ed as inteidisciplinai y.. 
•^tlieie are cpiestions of jus,tificatioii. piopiiet), aiu^ relation to the iele\ant 
disciplines. But ^uch ^ners of basic justification oi rationale are the pm- 
vic^w of DeauJ>ec pest's conti ibution, and 1 should nyt poach on his pieseive. 

What I am really Icaxlhig up to is the asseition that, partkiilail)^ in con- 
nection witli matteis of^suppoit for a piogiam, the ope i a t i \ e ad jecii v e for 
the trouble souice is not iiiteulisciplinar) (nor pol)- nortnuisTnor niiilti- 
disciplinar)) Init rather into departmental. For, at Minnesota, as elsewheie, 
t^he department is the practical budgetary miit through whith ft faculty 
member recei\es appointment, pioniotion, salary, and^ othei goodies, and a 
student recei\cs an assistantship. Certain loyalties aie thus engendered; and 
also c»ertcfjn brders of prioiit) develop regarding depai tmental goals and the* 
allocation 'of departmental lesources. I believe that we benefit at Minnesota 
from our ingrained h^ibit of'thfnking of graduate piograms as no^tjM^elong- 
ing** to departments; but pnf in'iiy<^fsity is 'made up t>f {jerfectly normal 
, Jiuman berngs, and there are inevitably and undeistandabl> ^Llifferences in 
pi^ioiities that any departmenr gives to its various^ entCi prises,- and those- 
enterprises that, are nearer the center of the department's focus lank higher 
tlirin those that are p;i5y*e peripheral. 

I might und^rscoi^e m) emphasis 'on tlie. interdepartmental nature of our 
topic, by citing oijr graduate progntm in biochemisti y, which I bdlieve we 
would ail nSVad'ays define a^^Oni disciplinary, aiid^ which irt, nay. university 
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involves the cooperation of two biotheniistr) departnfients — one in the 
M^dkal School and the othet in the College of Biological Sciences — .plus, 
of course, a ceitain numbci of graduate iafSlty members in other dcpait- 
ments. It is certainl) interdepaitmentcd in niatteis of financial suppoit and 
institutional backing: 
Christophei Morle) once defined a familiar coopeiative aiiangcment thus: 

Marriage is the squaie of a -fb; 
That is, 

^ * ' , ^i^^-fbH2ab); 

W^'here 2ab, of course, 
• Is twins. 

I think \^ tob may defme the 2ab, the added component oi inteiaction term 
o£ our^^pic, rather specifically. There is' a 2ab interaction term with 
regard to facilities, laboratory or libraiy or field, -which are either special 
^or addinonal when we add to the department-centered programs ^2 and 
b the interdepartmental aspect; but Dean Alpert has dealt with this point. 
I sliolild like^'to direct my leniarks to the other easily seen components 
of support and backing that must, be present if a graduate program is to 
flourish — adequate spiiitual an^ financial support for both facult) members 
and stuUents wd\ose inteiest centers on an interdepartmental program. 

I add the mention of financial support to tlhit of spiritual support because 
both are required. There must be an atmosphere of suppoit sufficient to 
recruit and re'tain and encourage facult) members with, primary interest 
iji the interdepartmental program. Money, of course^ is not impoitant; it 
is onh . (essential. If an American studied program relies on acti^it) from 
members of both the history and the English departments (actnall) there ~ 
will be othei departments involved), then these colleagues mitbt be paid. 
Should tiie historian primarily inteiested in American studies — sli^hth 
different in emphasis arici perspective from his cdlleague interested in 
Arfierican history — be paid from a separate "'interdepaitmental progiam'* 
budget? TJiat direction has man'^ ^langers, which to me seem to outweigh its 
easy advantaged. Without spelling tflm ugh them all, let mq just say that 
siich budgetary separation tends to iV^^'a wall between the intei disciplinary 
scholar and his disciplinary coIlea^Kj and I tiiink fiom Dean Alpert's 
remarks that he and I agree diat auri^^ today — A\d I .would say in all ages 
of scholarshij> — is' to strengthen the healT^uLlnteiitctiurt and comiuunity. qf 
interest .between the "applied" scholar, \v l|j)se^ int|restp[egins from a prob-' 
lem or application, and the I'pure" >cholar, wHqsc iutrf-esi begins from the 
discipline. Moreover, if one sets u]^ taa|lM9ppointm»n|K and 
normal faculty status, in a separate "spetial intercfepartrtientJ^ program 
budget," then one is in difficulty if and when the experimental ihterdepart^ 
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mental progranrexpnes. Depannients, in shoit, ami fikewibC faculty posi- 
tions ,siioul(l no^ bf cieated lightl) oinuKuh isedl), but sobeil), discreetly, 
achisedl). and in the fear— if not of God— then of the likelihood of tiiailge. 

So we ha\e the problem that while the giaduate facult) in control- science 
•feels that another electrical engineer of their ilk should be recruited and 
added to the E. E Depaitnient, tliat department, in its: order of priorities^ 
feels a greater ueed for a solid-state^ specialist, How do we resolve this 
tension? . * 

Again in sligJXU difleient aspects, we ei'icoiinter the same trouble. Certain 
teaching assistantships exist in mathematics, will tlie) mqr^e likely be used to 
support a student majoring in operations researcli or in'maijiematics pure. 
^ and uivdefded? When the calendar brings the academic ecjuivalent of die^ 
Ad\ent season, and the time foi consideiation of piomotions ha>^ccjnier, liow 
can we ensure that the Histoid Department prc)|je?l\. weiglis tlie contribu- 
tions to the o\trali university enterprise of their colleague wlio liai^s.off in 
the \merican s^tudies program?"" If a promising youngster shows interest in 
coaming to Minnesota for graduate study in biochemistry, sliould our two 
departments vie with each other, in the American spirit of free competition, 
to m&e him the better recruiting offer, each utilizing tlie a\ailable variety 
V of fe^wships, traineeships, and assistantships which, in the present unco- 
5^,^'ordinated welter of 'studeru-support programs, ea^oii separately controls? 

Neither in my uni\ersity 'i]^ to my knowledge elsewliere do we have all 
the answers. But I w(>uld venture on certain approximations. First, the 
mechanisms for support of graduate pnjgrams should permit of flexible 
exploratton and adaptation to changing needs; this would' imply that they 
should not be restrict^vely tied to siTch permanent entities as departments* 
On die other 'hand the departments embody a type of permanence and aV 
surance properly alsociated with well-established disciplines of scholarship 
or categorie^s of knowledge, which we sfiould use as fulcrums for our canti- 
levers as we reach out to try new constructions. The corollary of these 
considerations is that existing departments must be involved in any new 
transdisciplinary programs; diey cannot thrive- without some measure of 
active imere^'t and support from the established departments. This is hardly, 
^a startling conclusion; surely any worthwhile interdisciplinary or interde- 
partmental program will elicit s(?me voices of support from related depart- 
, ments-^but not necessarily voices of high-prrority suppgrt. 

A further corollary, to my mind, is that tenure appointments should in- 
volve fhe departments and be controllecKby the departments — a man should . - 
have his appointment not in American studies but in English, not in fluid 
mechanics but in chemical engineering, not in operatibns research but in 
statistics; and he should acliieye his prom^otions and tenure through the 
. normal mechanisms of the department, which siiould evaluate appropriately 
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Ilib contiibutian to bylh dcpai tniental and nitiuli jjdi tnwntul ciitcipi i.scb. 

M\ second point h hUggCbted b) thcbc last sentencCb. If are to call fui 
clepai tmental coopcratiun and pai ticipatiun in iiitei depai tnicntal piugianib» 
then we nuibt have a tianbdepartmeiartal refeiee. Theie will be disagieenicntb, 
there cannotj^ea baseball game without an umpire. The tiani>depai tnientai 
refciee nuibt^ be there, and lie mubt have banctionb. Cooperation, even if 
\oluntan and whole-hearted, ncedb a lefeiee to settle diffeienceb of vicw- 
. point. Th(**two biochemistrv depaitmentb at ^^limiebotn both have a clean 
and vital intercut in the unitaiv oriaduate pioi^iam in biociiemibtiv: Tins 
(^^itcipiiic ib indeed of cential iuipoiuuiLe to both departments and coopeia 
tion In diib mutual mteiebt is bea/tiful to ubber\e. But though their dib- 
agicementb are mild, it ib Ubeful that,t!ieie *ib a lefeiee. Authorization of 
graihiate programs ib givsn and on occabion withdiawn b) the giaduatc 
clean, there is therefore a leal banction moie than ailequate to back the 
\er\ miULdegiee of leferee's decisions in disagreements between these two 
departments whobe ieal and central inteiebts are bo concurrent. In ot-hei 
cabes cooperrrtion is of lebb central Interebt, and die sanction mubt be iiioie 
peibua^\e. Few children are persuaded to eat their supper by threatening 
to deprive tliem of bpjjnach The referee or svbtem of reYeiees iiiubt have 
control of essentials — buclgetarv and position allotments; decisions on allo- 
cation of re^ourcos. must be made bv transdepai tmental and often trans- 
collegicitc aclnniiibtrators, and these shi^uUl be made \vitli the aid of evalua- 
tive ^recommendations from appropriate facultv . committees. There aie 
various specific vsavs in which this can be done, ^vorkiiig through or, if 
necessary, around departmental builgets, tactfully but firmly, usually with 
the gradujite dean and the arts college dean c^^lli^ academic vice-president 
supply ing between them both the vehet glo\e ^d the iron hand. This type 
of persuasive refeiee decisioij oi influence can be effective with regard to a 
wide variety of interdepartmental actions ranging fiom the recruiting of 
appropnate new faculty to the allocation of student support and on it) the 
cooperati\e 'course offerings among several departments. It is a type o( cen- 
tral aclniiiiistrati\ e inftir^nce wliose'da^igersT vvlien exertetl vvith too much 
arrogance or deeaiial self-confidence, \ieed not be stressed. Yet I see no 
ajteriiati\c to some such approach to counterBalance tlie%ifluence of pio- 
viiixial self-interest of departments. The referee is needed, he must act 
in that spirit, or better in the spirit of a team captain, and not as a despot. 

Thirdly, we cannot rely on tlie normal departmental meclianisni's^for the 
initixitive needed in regaid to iiitei departmental programs. There must be a 
provision for initiating coiisideiatioii of traybdisciplinary programs throiigii 
channels otfier than departineiital, simply because a transdiscipliiiary pro- 
gram may not comniami enough suppc3rt in any single department to bring 
it out with a recommendation forj:(^ideratTon. One way to provide such 
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a medranisni exists at xMinnesota. wlieie new fiacluate piogianis need not 
Ipe pioposed^Ly any dei^^iient but may be bi ought fuiwaid foi consjl^i^i- 
tion by an^^roiipof gra^Iuate faculty members who feel they ha\e identified 
an area of scholarship \)oith de\ eloping into a fonnal graduate program. 
There must ceitainh be other means to the same eivcl. 

•Another sub-heading under the title of initiative' has to do with piomo- 
tion lecommcndations; -there should be a decent and respectable route for 
the le^onimendation of a facuit\ member for piumotion othei than by the 
, depaitment This could be thiongh an appiopiiate facuky group review 
of the piogiess of an interdepaitmental progiam, Peihaps it might be well 
^e\en to pro\ide the possibihty fui a facuhy memblM ^\ho feels unappreciated 
to piopose himself fui promotion— w ith of couise an appiopi iate^ind de- 
fined meclKinism. for c\ahiation of his self-ie(oininendatioi> by an interde- 
partmental (onTmittee The mipoitant thing is that there exist a defined 
and noimal and respected route for the initiation and e\aiuation of sucli 
matters aside from the departmental route. 

Finally, and more geneialh and optimistically tlvni my comments up to 
this |X)int may appear, I behe\e that the questions regarding financial sup- 
port and institutional backing of tiansdisciplinaiy progiams rentain in their 
larger aspects jiist the same as the cfuestions of support and backing of aca- 
demic programs^ in geneiaL The special points I've touched on are small 
|)erturbations on the e\er-piesent question of support and back^g for pro- 
gressi\e academic programs in geneial. Transdisciphnary programs are noth- 
ing new^ or modern; an\ H\ing community of ^hohirs \si\\ turn .up and 
pursue transdisciphnary questions ont of the very nature of scholarship. 
Given a cluince to mingle, scl^Lars willinteract across fields, some, to ;b€ 
sure, will keep ^larrowly, to their o^n Ur^, bul there will be enough of tl>e 
broadh cuiious and articuhite to Iea\en U\e lump. So they find eacI\^other*s 
fields fascinating, as ^vith my Wochemical- colleague who is rather an 
^ expert in Ci\il War histoiy or my legal colleague whose knowledge of theriu^ 
odynamics and cLassical physics is both profound and \i\ict So the physicist 
and the economist 'find the mathematician a helpful coIleague,\i9d he in . 
turn finds stimuLiuon in their discussions, so the classical scholar finds com- 
mon inteiest with \hc anthiopologist and rhe geologist. It is in the nature 
of scholarslii^^ to recjnire constantly clianging patterhs of categorizati6n, to 
disco\er-new patterns and ahgnments, shared problems and merging inter- 
ests. No external stimuhis nor outside imposition led to the transdisciplinary 
program of rtiolecuhir biology:, the dissettive progress of biology simply:^ met 
/^i^je synthetic progress of structural tbemistny to form a common frontier; 
" '^h^n an enzyme wMs at once a molecule ancj an organism. Tiansdisciphnary 
^^^W^^ «^re not an erotic fun^ils, J)ut the jiatural healthy growth, jf they 
prefont problems beyond our'general diffi&uhies in academic management, 
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it is not an) aboonnalit) in the programs, but our own administrative 
arteriosclerosis, that is to blame. \ 



Leigh Secresy 

THE R.mON"ALE FOR POLYDISQIPLINARY PROGRAMS 

M> colleague Dean Alpeit has contributetr^ignificantl) to a better under- 
staiuliii^^f those centeis and piogranis^ repr^jenting niuie than one of oui 
con\en^«d conteniporar) disciplines. The definitions gi\en aie helpful, 
but he has posed' a piobleni for nie, since I wish to concentrate on what 1 
think is a unifying h\pothesis of ratloucdeior.c^if/ sucli efforts, hence, 1 need 
a term to designate the uni\ersaLset of »ill progianis,' laboratories, centers, 
etc.^ that involve at an) one tinie^^tlie techniquej> and content of more than 
one cbn\entional discipline. Just to be different and to cpunter any dan- 
geious trend toward fewer labels, I ha\Q chosen to call members o£ this 
universal set "polydisciplinary efforts." 

V\s an aside, l.shoiild mention that all pf tliis pla) on wordsJs artificial 
and smaclis sonievs hat of rhetorical justification foi uur behavior as. Parkin- 
sonian^ urea iict«tts. In trying to organize m) thoughts for this presentation 
I found the task more and more <lifficCdt with the passage of time, piimarily 
becaiise I am uncertain as to what constitutes'a basic discipline. It would 
seem that an understanding of that label is prerequisite to understai)iling 
the meaning of the several prefixes that ha\e been suggested. We could well 
fall back on a paraphrasing of the statement from Alice and sa) that, ''ThC 
word 'discipline' shall nieaji precisely what I want it to meay, no more and 
no less." Or, we might !^e the experimental scientist s approach of an 
operational definition and identif) disciplines with the acacfcmid depart- 
ments currentl) ^n vogue. Or, we mighty take the view of theMiumanist and 
resist any attempt to fragment b*) definition the totaliL) of man's knowledge. 
The. dicjionar) definition of a discipline as. "a subject or fielU of study" is 
no help at all. So let's go back to 'Alice. 1 shall take a discipline to' be 
whatever we want ivto be. In'thisnva) we cai; still talk about biochemistry 
as ^i^g poly disci pi inar) even tho'ugh man)* of us have acadernic departments 
of ofKhemistry on our campuses. \ 

Having Sidestepped tlrfs semantic probleni, let me^uggest another ojie. 
In a recent address at. Rice University, Dr. Charles Gafside,-Jr., a&ociate 
professor of histor), advanced the thesis that behind virtually all of the 
ferment on t)ur cami^es toda) lies hidden somewhere th| struggle between 
the German and Socratic traditions of education — specialization versus 
g^perafi^ion and ifnit). In some respects the tension betw*een departments 
and polydiscipliiiary units reflects this same sort of struggle. On the ode 
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hand, the depait^jient tciuib -to ftiaintain the faith and methudb "oiKe 
deli\ered" while the puI^dlbcipHiiai) unit>tii\es fui iele\anCe to piobicnis 
of the real world. - ' 

I would Hke to ^uggebt that this lepi events not an either-oi struggle, but 
rather a progiesbion — that there is an e\olutionaF\' ine\itabiHt^ if )ou will, 
in the emergence of the present polydisciplinary approach. 

Dean Alpeu mentioned three different t)pes of poI^discipHnar) effoits— 
cioss-disciphnar), interdiscipHnary. and nuiltidisciphnar). Let us considci 
' the e\oIutionar\ piotesses of thiee fields exenipHfving these categone^s. 

We begiu with biochemist!} . \aiiousI\ called biological chemistry, ph}sio- 
logical chemistry, and dieniical biology. According to the Encydopedia 
Biitannica. the first institute £01 pluMolugical chemistry j/as estabhshed at 
Strasbourg in 1872 under the direction of Ernst Felix Hoppe-Seyler. Train- 
ing in physiological cheiuistiy became availaljle in the United States at \'alc\ 
Sheftield-Schpol of Science in 1880. The oiigins of biochemistry can be 
Hraced back to the \eiy early days of organized knowledge, Init it did jjot 
become unified until men such as Liebig and Past^eur brought their insight 
and genius to Lea^ii the problem of umferstanding the' piocesses of lisiiig 
systems. * ' ' / , - ^ 

Liebig's efforts to correlate his concept , of ^he great chemical cycles of 
nature \Vit!i tli^ observed ijeha\ioi of plants uid the groimduork Jor the 
de\eIopmeiit of agriciiltuiid cjiemistry, especially ciieniiCiil feit?li/ers. The' 
story- of Pasteur's work in fermentation is a fascinating tale of the interplay 
between •basic research and the problems of the ferjnentation industry of 
France. ' ' ^ 

The fiKsi nuclear 01 afDniic reactors were designed by interdiscipliiiar} 
teams of indi\iduals cJiawii fiom many difftfrent science ^fiid engineeiing 
specialties. Both new facilities and^jattenis of achniiiisUation weie lecpiired,^ 
first to meet the cliallenge of realizing chain reactions and later to liarne^s^ 
the plieiTotti^on for power applications. Pieces of a solution could ha\e 
been, and werfe, furnished by the disciplines of the tinie,. hut no one disci- 
pline could provide all the necessary metliods and answers. The polydis- 
ciplinary approach was made nfcessaiy by the challenge of 3, problem oi the 
real world. Those early efforts e\ol\ed iifto a ^ continuing field of study, 
nuclear engineering. The acaclemic buieaucracy has acknowledged its 
permanence by .recognizing departments of nuclear engnieering. Again this 
new discipline has ics roots in a^ontinujng and important need of humanity, 
energy. . * \ ^ • 

Internationaf affairs, especially thcT needs made e\ident by World II, . 
were created h'f Gus Ailt in a 1903 pajx^r foi l)iihging about the establish- 
ment o£^ area studlcjs as an important and eflil^iring fielci. of graduate le- 
search and education. But e\en these programs are not fiew. Geoige Ken- 
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nan points out in Iiib Melons ihM in 1929 he did pobt-baccalaiireat^ woik 
at tlic Oiiental Seniinai\ of the Uni\cisit} of Beilin. That institute was 
established originalh b) Bisniauk for tiaining >oiing Geinian diplomats, 
but b\ 1929 it had become a gejieial centei foi wha^^toda} would probabl) 
be called area, studies foi non-Western cultuies. Aiea studies constitute a 
\isible recognition that e\ents i^nd societies of the leal world do not fall 
into the neat compaitments of sociolug), language, economics, politics, and 
so forth'. We should also take cognizance of the fact that, in the words of 
Gus Arlt, "a wartime exigenc) achi^e\etl what )ears of peaceful discussion in 
facult) meetings had not done. It pt^o\ed that sacrosanct departmental lines 
could be crossed without destroving the integiit) of the disciplines aud that 
ic\w5onable breadth and depth were not neccssaril) ind)mpatible " 

The inteidisciplinarv approach, of course, has been expounded for the 
past twentv veais b\ another "war bab)" — the oiganized research unit, 
which has sei\ed as a \ialile link for the application of academic expertise 
to the pioblenis of. federal agencies. Since go\ernments, indi\iduals ^^nd 
foundations tend to set funding^ patterns accoiding to some external set of 
priorities, allocation of scarce lesources fiequentl) — possijil) unfortunately 
— supplies the moti\"aMng nudge for forming problem-oriented institutes. 
One can argue rather cugentl) that it is preciseU this mechanism that 
breached the i\or) tower. Howe\er, atleip^ln theor), these problems were 
delegated bv society to the uni\ersit\ \ia the funding agenc\. Whether )ou 
cqhsider this a benefit 'o£ polulisciplinar} acti\ities depend upon your per- 
sonal view of the purposes of a university. 

There are those wIiq argue persuasi\el) that iiuohement of the universit) 
till ough* mission-oriented research has led to man) of the abuses and dis- 
satisfactions that now pla|^ue our campuses. 1 prefer to argue from ano^hei 
perspccti\e and postulate that moie and better pol)disciplinary effort in the 
liumanities and social sciences, with daih interaction between federal 
bureaus and the campus, could ha\S^done much to revitali/e or, at least, 
lend an aura'bf rele\ance to our curricula. 

What has this to do with rationale? Simply this. The parent disciplines 
aie strengthened, not weakened, b) dynamic interaction with others. As of 
this diitt no onQ has proposal a better method tli.m polydisci{>linar\ ven- 
tuies for rtiis cross-pollination. " ' ^ ^ 

. Despife the wide \ariety of polydisciplinary efforts laiinched in the last 
^ two decades, most lia\e come ab^t in rei>ponse to a need or an opportunity, 
l^suggest for your consideration the following hypothesis of rationale, which 
seems to underlie all bona fide polydisciplinary efforts: 

Polydisciplinary efforts are iht nitural adogtivc response of inttllcctual man to 
ihc challenge presented ij> probknis of th<; rtal woikl as contrasted to the simplified 
models or representations in use withtn academe at any one point in histor). Such 
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efforts cither begin coalitioiii, of uidi\ idiiaU of \ar\ing skiUXj)^ with at least one 
iiinf\uig purpose oi intellectual intcrtit, oi \utli that raic indiMdual ^vlio is able to 
master ^weial diiCiplincs and bring tlRiii together m a novel and uiutied fashion. 

If this Inpothesis is tii^^e, and the uses cited lend it some ciedence, then 
the pohdisciplinary effort is^t the cutting edge of man'b intellectiud evoKi- 
tion. It deserves our con|muing attention and study. 

TIip pohdisciplinary eftoit shoiiid be more than a way of shpping by de- 
partmental obstructions— it should be accepted as a viable means of intel- 
lectual progress. Pol>diicipIinar) research should be accompanied b\ poly- 
disciplinarv learnifig and teaching. Coopeiating facult) should pool talents 
and ideas in the seminar and classioom as uell as in^he research laboraton. 
In brief, it is m> opinion that the intellectual rationale for pol>disciplinar\ 
ventures is so compelling that we should nio\e it from the research centei 
to the ^issioom. Perhaps more graduate teaching b) case studv in the aits 
and sciences can be a natuial companioti for the poI)disupIiiiar) reseaich 
and study center. \ 

S. Avon of) 

' INTERDISCIPLINARY SCHOLARSHIP * . 

t 

1. The IriUidisdplirihy Xatmr of Kyiowledge. 

It takes little saatclyng below the sfliiace of an) academic discipline to 
note its interdisciplinary development. With the possible exception of pure 
mathematics, all the sciences are crossbred academically. This heteiozvgosit) 
among the bciences4.exists to varying degrees and depends laigely where, 
witiiiii the disciplines, the discussion focuses. The physicist, in his preoccu- 
patioiyvith the nature of atomic bonding, finals himself associated with the 
chemiiiland biologist. Indeed, ue haveliad such interdisciplinary ^pi oghams 
as l5iopf\^sics,^ chemical physics, and medical physics for some time. Even 
the course work now overlaps: thermodynamics is taught^in physics, chemis- 
try, and to a lesser extent, biology. TUe same is true of quantum mechanics. 
Similarly, our social sciences are now so intertwined that they are distin-* 
guishable only at the maximum of some kind of dispersion cm ve of pertinent 
knowledge. It is difficult to distinguish between some aspects of sociology 
and social-community psychology. ^ 

The examples above may be thought of as contiguous, with ftnestablished 
but well-recognized interfaces. However, all of us are aware of seemingly 
unrelated academic unions, for example, of law^vith the various professions, 
as .medicine, patents, and, more rec^tly^ engineering. Then what is^new, 
and why the sudden concern? The answer would appear to be in the ap- 
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jpioaching <Tii>ei> for luiiiun 'existence, the <!aii\o)ance pffeied students 
mhose minds are not chittered with cxpeiiencc iUui the nairouness of con- 

i^inporary academic tiaining in teinis of l^uman lequircmeiits foi pLmned* 

survival. 

It is conceivable that anv, oi many, of uur'instttutions — academic, govern- 
mental, etc. — could siirvi\e in U d^ing ol lavaged civflization. Indeed, the 
monasteiies in the Medieval Ages are stark lemindeis of such a couditiun. 
But theie is increasing demand that our academic institutions, having 
been, the piiniarv suuite of the niateiial stiuctuiing of civilization, also be 
the \ehicle for the analysis and dehneatiun of sohuions for it^ ills. 

No action, social or phvsital, is without its reaction. Gi anted, then, that 
the uni\eisit) liiust phiv a lole in piobleni-sohing within the suuct) it 
affects,' how does this affect, the operation of the universitv :\nd e^pecialh, 
from our point of v iew, graduate education? 

2. Will Multuhsciphnmy Proguims Require Univeisity Restuuturing? 

Inteiestingh, the demand for n^uhidisciplina^y piograms iuises piiuiaiilv* 
from sources external to the Univeisity. Those within it aie geneially 
. 'bound by the v\eb of their own educational pioccsses-tu operate within* the 
now-traditional educationaT molds and generally view sohitions to muhi- 
disciplindry problems as requiring the coopeiation of individuals each 
trai;ied in a unique disciphftc. A ploy used by some is the double major, 
but yinless some lessening of the normal academic rigors is allowed, this 
path is usuallv impossible, since the requirements of a single discipline aie 
Ipso facto sufficient to test 'the student to his limits. The dilution of single 
disciplinary demands to allow for double majors resuhs in scholastic* de- 
ficiencies that may require subsequent decades of efforts^, to strengthen, , 
while the scholar himself is cast simuhaneously in the role of an orphan, 
neither department^claiming him for its own. Indeed,*sur\ival frequently 
results solely from the fortunate tradition of strong personal relations be- 
tween the inajor professor and the student, as well as the subsequent efforts ^ 
of the schokir to choose a suitable academic pathAvay and determinedly, pur- 
posively, remove his deficiencies. / 

AV'hat, then, can one say concerning the bait dangled before universities by 
the federal government in the form of monetary support for graduate pio- 
'grams in a specific resource, for example, water? No one will doubt the% 
need for clear understanding of the critical role o lis conipoiiiid in oiii 
dail) lives and in an) considerations of luim'an siinival. But even a casual' 
examinatioii of the scope of the proposed progiain shows it to have a cofti-' 
plexity far beyond the capabihties of oui educaiiunal s)stenT?T9A.4jo:t^; 
stituted. An Intelligent familiaii^ with the role of water as a i^^urs 
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resouue iiuoheb faniiliciiitv witii aspects uf .dieinital ell^^illC(J^ing, law, 
etonoiiiitb. aiul buciologv, as tlic \eiy niiiiiiniini It is hiipussible in oiii 
present struauie fui an) single individual to attain the level of academic 
sophistication foi a doctoiate in all these disciplines siinidtaneonsl); a 
doctoia^l candidate in a natinal lesouice must, at the piesciu, engage in 
llilettantisni. Inttgrit) recjuires that dcgiees gianted in this aiea be dis^ 
4:inguislied fioin those given in the usual disciplines. Iji one case, ^ve are 
cuttiiag tlie cake vc^lticall), scholarship nicasuied as a function of incieasing 
depth of the slice: in the uthei. the cut is hori/outal, lemoving, in general, 
onh tlie frosting. Theie is nothing wiong with fiostmg; the >oung, espe- 
cialU, dote on it. But just as the frosting alone will not tell much about the 
cake beiieatli it, so nuiltidisc iplinai y studies niav well neglect tliQ substance 
of knowledge. 

7'he \ei\ existence of nuiltidisciplinai) aicas in the sciences is evidence 
that GUI tiglitl)-structuied vcrticall^-oi ieiited disciplines can be loosened 
sufFicientU to "allow for hoi i/ontal. diffusion of knowledge. Few^ know this 
better than the biologist, who has seen his aiea giow, in ni) lifetime, fioni 
nil alniost comgletel) descriptive one, wheie onl) hiiiiian ph)siolog) had tl^e 
beginnings of ciuantitative aspects, to today's aiena involving, at the popula- 
tional levels, tlie most sophisticated aspects of applied iiiatheniatics and, at 
the subcelhilar levels, conibfnations of physics, cliemistiy, and mathematics, 
wliith not too long ago were consideied die sacred domains of thos(% disci- 
plines alone^ Analytical!), the development in biolog) resulted not from the 
increasing sophistication of the biologist but from the "spill-over" of 
plnsicists and chemists (along w'itli some of theii cuiiicuhnn) into biology. 
For example, in physics the kind of pli)sical optics common twenty )eaij> 
ago is give« scant sliiift. The pli)siT;s depaitment course in pli^ical optics is 
now given in terms of scatter tlieor), with a level of sophistication in matlie- " 
iliatits be)ond the preseiit-ciay biochemist. The latter, utilizing physical . 
optics routinely, must now teach physical optics in his own — frequently ti 
biology— department. (Tiie chemists have profited both ways, from their 
adaptation to the discipline of physics and from their incursion into, and 
increasing domination of, biology.) But it is precisely this spill-over, both 
of curriculuni and of individuals, that forms the basis fpr hori/ontal cHftu- 
sion. Indeed; this is now here more obvious than in biology itself. In bio- 
clienrnstry, for exiimple, the preoccupation a third of a century ago with the 
synthesis arid requirements of essential amino acids and vitamins has given 
rise to the virtually separate discipline of nutritiorj, the many lecture^ on 
pH, its meaning and measurement in physical and biological systems, are 
now given only passing comment, and the students aie referred to texts for 
detail. The biologist of that time was content in his mathematical training 
with. an operational knowledge ^f calculus. The minimum now is differen- 
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tial equations, aud it is eas\ to pi edict tluit, apait fioiii the piactical knowl- 
cdj^e of coniputcis as a tool, the fntuie biologist shall need tiaiiiing^in 
niatiix tjR'or\, tcnsoi calculus, and integio-diireicntial ecpiatioiis. 

The biological bases foi miuh of social malignancy, tlie clieiniccd bases 
requiied to icsohe man) technological pioblcnis. of societ), the pli)sics 
bases of much of oiu iiuhistiial and matciial ck\elopnieiit foices an intei- 
digitation ot the social and natnial sciences, but the educational cost aiising 
fioiii the limited time for human education cannot be neglected. We shall 
ictmn to this point. Finthci, the social sciences intiodiue a completel) new 
paiameter into the piopeitics of *tlie system, nainch, the philosophy of 

■^detern lining and oidering N.ilues, but again, ^ve shall letiun to Uiis latei 
^Tli^ cjuestion,- still un.nisweied diiectly, is whethei the uni\eisity can 
resunctuie its educational system to pio\ide a multidisciiJlinaiy mode. And 

,,th6ans\\ei is }es, if it is willing to uiideigo a drastic i eoigani/ation in its own 
stiuctuie and methodologv. The pioblem is akin tlj^hat of the comparison 
of clifTerent cultures. It is well known tliat-tlie logic of the linguistics of the 
language of Ameiican Indians (an) of the scpaiate main branches) is as 
diffeieiit from Jndo-Emojjean-based languages as is a counting s)stem in- 

, \olving the decadal compared to the binary bases. Just as there may be a 
theoietical infinity of cultures in our societ), t so tlieie aie ait infinity of 
w a\s to slice the academic cake. 

Let us take a hoii/oiital slice as an example and ascertain what is invohecl. 
Supposevhat we consider the slice chilled "transportation.'^ A student comes 
to us and states that he wishes to do his cToctorate in tlys field. Oiir im- 
mediate response is to refine the request into our accustomed v^tiial aca- 
demic mold. We ask, "What aspect of transjJorta.tioi;i — economics, engineer- 
ing, mathematics?*' Until the student's miml is deformed from his relatisely 
unstructured Ubeial arts backgiound, he will ^undoubtedly ha\e been think- 
ing of a \ariety of aspects: of the changing modes of transpoi tation, of his 
paitictilai problems in getting to and fiom the,uiii\ersity, of the paiameteis 
introduced by invcrplanetai y tiansportation, of the relation betweejn city 
(le\elopment and various modes of transportation. And what do we do to 
this imagination? We tie it to a \ertical discipline. If the student has been 
foiced to reply to our vertical restiiction by, "I don't knbw^ — economics, I 
guess," then he is assigned to a specific^problem, for example, the relation 
Ijctween railroad rates and the LC.C, a topic ratlicr less lustrous than his 
di earns. 

Ob\ioiisly, the horizontal slice for transportation- as \n area of scholai- 
siiip is as intriguing as any oi our piesent disciplines. There^^ most excitir^ 
facets: legal; en^neering, the in|eract1bn with cities, -states anu?gp\erhments; 
'the relatiorT* to j:)ollution; planning, priorities, and fuqclTng. Unfor- 
tunately, e\en*onr manner of stating the problem tends to force us into the 
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old \\a}s of tliinkinG^ The LiiiHcidiim for a major in tiaiispoi tatipn could 
— and should— hcue an un^i graduate as well as a giaduate aspect, ulicic a 
disscctiou of the \anous aspects lesults in a sifted and gi adcd dispersion. 
Oiic would hope that in thisj^icthinking, a pieconcci\ed \citical stnictuie 
could be conipletcl) a\oiclcd. /Tlnis oile niigli^ha\e an ijitioductoi y couise 
in the stiuttine of a niodcfrn (oi priniiti\jc) tianspoitation s)stcm. There 
could be anothei on tians/^oitation and the fonn of cit) development In 
both c ases the w'oid in italics is intended to indicate the point of \iew of the 
couisc. One might add, as a thiid, kinctu.s. The general notjon is that if 
one wishes to take a hoii/ontal appioach in oui luiiveisit) ciniicidinu, it 
'can be done, but it rccpiiics dutstic alteiations The piesentl) constituted 
depaitnicnts would be niecUiingless, as woidd be most of oui \eitical aca- 
demic molds. 

Such a ie\isecl, hoii/ontal cmiiculum would ha\e both the ligor and 
sophistication of the picsent \ertical cmiicidum. The degrees awarded 
would be full) ecpii\alent both in intent and scope as those piesentl) gi\en. 
l iiere would be no need for e(pii\ ocation or pleas for leniency. 

A thoin) (piestion is whethei the two systems are conipatiljle. In all 
piobabilit), an answei tef this cpiestion exists, but it must be anal)/ccl in a' 

^cpiantitatixe mannei. Until incli\icluals are trained accoi cling to''tiie hoii- 
/outal approach, the most piactical inechanLsm is jnteicalaticju or intcrdigita- 
tion. One nmde of tfiis is the teaching appioach used in some medical 
schools, wheie, to study the body as an "organ qi tissue," tife se\eral vistas 
repjesentcd b) the vaiic^is vertical disciplines (pathology ,Si4iatom), bio- 

^chemisti), etc.) are picseiTOd b^ clifTerent stall luembeis, each tiained in one 
of those disciplines. For a particular organ, for example, 'the heart, tjiere 
will be lectures on blood, biochemistr), uuiscle structuie, rlieology, pathal- 
og), etc., as the} relate to tljie heart. The student is then left to do the ii\te- 
gration, having viewed ther organ fiom the sevcial vantages. Interestingly 
enough, .in postdoctoral stlidies,*that is, in residencies, the horizoutal ap- 
pioach becomes standard, so that. medics, in specializing become indoctii- 
nated in all aspects of, for exampl^ internal medicine, e)e, ear, nose, and 
throat, etc. The presumption obviously is that by the time a medic reaches 
his residency, his tiirining is sufficiently broad to allow him to correlate 

Vvaiious vertical disciplines into a broad horizontal one. 

3. On the Uniqueness of tfie Hoiizontal Striic^^^e in the Social Sciences. 

We return novv to the two points noted eailier but postponed for further' 
discussion: (1) the limits imposed by fime on the formal educational process, 
and (2) the evolutionary unicpieiiess of the human being in demising models 
for progress. Consider the \c\ii(jr first. There is a uniquenesJ in thos^ disci- 
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plines imohing Uumaii GiukM\ur. In .ill uthci disupliiicb uc stii\c tu biiiig 
ordei into tlic niidsnKi ui i^noiaiRi. We pioceed hum the .issiiiiijniofflhat. 
our inquiries lequife onl) jii abteitaining of lacts and cUi uideiing uf the 
fatts*into models or theoiies tliat ma) be tested in one niannei oi anothel. 
This is inipUtit In tiie iiatuial sciences. Ho\\e\ei, the stud) of man cannot 
a\oid introducing the paianieteis of possible laige-scale puipuH'ful cnvhon- 
niental and genetic changes, so that Ijotli the late and diiection of^exohition 
ma) be affected. Thus'Mt' goals of human inulcavo) hdAjnie a cumponpit uf 
lutffhin studies. \Vhile it is possible, foi example, to stud) the past de\elop- 
ment of tianspoitation in a leasonabl) piccise manuei (de\ i.siug; models 
relating, past lates of inban giowth with lailioad construction), iVis }io{ 
possible to prepare models of futinc tianspojtation without 'assiinijnionir 
concerning the stiuctiiie of tities, and plans for the lattei \ai) tonsidjrabl). 
Equally dilficult problems will be raised vw hen we leain liow^ tOi modify 
specific genes, the e\"oliUionai y consequence's of which will be unpredictab^| 
E\en in as restricted an area^is the innnediate alteiation of a local en\iron- 
ment- (for example, the piopused filling of San Fiaficisco Ba)), there woidd 
be profound effects, both plnsical (i.e., meteorological) and'social, with glo- 
bal re\erberations. I^i short, while theie aie djcamples of highly oigani/ed, 
lengthily-e\olved animal societies, ants and bees, for e?wample, we have no 
knowledge of the evolntionar) bases of their development nor^havei, any 
past forms of life been able, as far as we can ascertfiin, to effect as broad a' 
change in die environnient^as humans. Ants and bees make-^ocal environ- 
ment; but man can change, if he will, the entire earth. Indeed, b)>is pollu- 
tion,.he is doing it yvhether he wills or not. ' ^ 

V As a consequence, we aie without models foi the development *of luunan 
r^^airs; and academic maltidisciplinar) studies involving this paiameter can 
operate onl) in the light afloided b) history and in the aspirations of man- 
, kind. We shall lia\e no knowledgf'of the effectiveness of an) non-liii>torical 
models vve construct, nor will we be able to asceirain their utilit) e.vept by 
testing. Strategies piesiimabl) will be devised that taiise the least .sotial dis- 
comfoit; and these stiategies will lequire consideiations of rates, quantities, 
and directions of change, the consequenc-es of which qar^not be foreseen. 
^ Our last point concerns pur temporal/limitations. There are coiKtraints 
in time that set bou/ids for higher education. We must devis^ multidiscipli- 
n.lry curricula that satisfy the ligois and standards for a j^evel of scholarship 
that molds lunnaii Cndeav^or and at the same time develop indiviclwaill^ho 
can gerve as pjjyticians to the jlls of»8f)ciety. A Ph.D. in urbanology will 
fieqiiire knowlec^e jn the engineering, ^cial, legal, liistoiicah and'archi-" 
tectural interrelations of ancient and modern jcities. He wiiriuiv^ to have , 
thorough knowledge of the metfiodologies for optinii/ation of niatfices, of 
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the sociological consequeticcs of (1i\erse forms of density distiibution of 
human habitats, and of the ps)diolog\ of enforced leisure. ^ 

Programs of this i\pc will lequiie diastit icvisions in oia tuuicula if tlie 
studies aie to be completed in the usual time allocated to academic studies 
and y the) aie not to be thought of aS lifetime affairs oi pel formed only 
h) co()peiati\e elTorts of se\eial individuals tiained in vertical disciplines. 
It is conceiviible tiiat a wiioU) new rationale in cunicuja uillj;>c iec[uired. 

It is tinie,to bcgi^a thoiough investigation into the lelation., betvCeen oui- 
academic offei ings aiickoui social iieeds 
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WHlcy ]\Dak 

CONCERNING GRADING VXD OTHER FORMS OF 
STUDENT E\'ALl'ATION ? 

As the first panel member for tonight's discussion of the urgent and conv 
plex topic of grading and other evaluations of student achievement, I ha\e 
chosen to present a broad brush o\er\icu of the c\aluatian problem as a 
whole — defining the problem b\ delineating a few of the principal attacks 
and suggesting some of the underKing (auses fur tl^e giading ferment. This 
will be followed b\ a biief summar\ of the aiguments that support tradi- 
tional gradi4|g along with several retqmme*iidations for furtheL discussion, 
experimentation, and possible impruNc/nent of uur current e\aluati*« prac- 
,tices., ^ ' . * » 

Thexe IS widespread a«d incr^isingl\ \ocal unrest across the land regard- 
ing tlie 'validitv and usefulness of our curtlnt methods for e\aluating stu- 
dent abilities and^acliie\ement, but»tlie- furc^ is directed mainh at the tradi- 
tioual fading s\stoni If wc'^ Hsten xl^refulK to the din of criticism *ibout 
grades, it becomes clear,fthat the man\ 6nd diverse concerns fall into three 
toin areas of dissatisfaction. First, the use of letter grades, "with associated 
numerical \ allies, presents n deceptive appearance of objecti\it) and j^i^^se 
^ eviluationr W^ith tlie judgment reduced to a neat. single letter to which a ^ 
numerical value^can,he assigned, the apparent precision of tlie record in 
fealityconceals a host of assumptiuiTs, \ariables, and methods which such 



a record is'detennhicd. Second, it LLiinicd that [he use -of It^ttcr grades 
and grade point cj\ti ages diStoits and debases the \shulc letwnmg process — 
of the iudivfdual student, of students m lelation ty calh other, and of^'stxr^ 
dents in relatioif to thtii insti uCtoi;.s. Thiid. letter grades and grathr-pcint 
a'verages, because of then asstmicd accural, aie often-piit to questionable 
uses'bot?rfeyu'ni\ersities and coUecjes. and b\ society. 

Win ddes the concern about ^i^udenC t\ aluation aiise so urgenth at this 
ume? The re<i^ns for tlie inipabMoncd feinient aie not haul to f^nt^ Grades 
meant one thing: to oui so<iLt\ \shcn'a pinilctiCd few went to college and 
when tlie maih puipo^c oi'd u^lkue eduuition for nio^t of the students w3s 
tu a(.hle\e Social ^tauis.^to karii to h^c the life of t>ciuleraen. oi to picpaie 
J for entiaiuc into a limited nuinbei ot learned professions Oiades must 
mean soi;iiething quite dilfeitnt to our >ociet\.Jiowe\ei. when undergraduate 
education is extended b\ social right to the bioad niass of our }oung peopk 
coming from e\e^^ social lind econonn'c stratum and when the college degree 
constitute:^ a necessary credential, for enU\ into the most important and 
satisf^ in^ occupation's and professions 

' Nfore students aie goini< to college, scf admissions are more com|>etiti\e. 
This resultN in increasinj;l\ iiLioious standards both for admission and con- 
tinuance. There is moie conipetiuon for the scarce lesources for education. 
Nfore students are gom^ on to graduate schcwls' as the more desirable 
caieers in our sotiety are closed olf to those without graduate training. 
Graduate schools, in t\iri>, are faced with more potential graduate students 
thAn the\ axn accommodate. Th^ir admissions standards a-re apt to climb 
e\en higher the\ are faced with leveling' or decreasing resources for gradu- 
ate education. . / ^ 

.\nother reason for the grading ferment is tha^ classes are larger, teachers 
moie mobile and less jjeisonal, and grades are moie dominant. For some.df 
the o\ersi7ed classes of toda\, the IBM grade sheet posted' on the door m^v be" 
the onhjntellectual guidance offeied the indi\idual student It should "t^e. 
noted, nioreoNcr, that grade* were once used as a bare s\mlV>I of classroom 
chstinction and esoteuc achie\'cment. Now, grades have l^ecome a vitdl 
social current, accompanied bV'an ina-eased ethical sensiti\it\ and a grow- 
ing commitment to an egalitaiiarj ideal. This means that grades and the 
q\aluati«ti processes ha\e assumed a new social tlimension. Finally, the 
emergence of local and national discussions about grading reflects the dissolu- 
tion of consensus regarding the role AicI function of higher education. ^ 

A number of alteriutes arc being si^ggested^to the traditional grading 
system. I will nfention a few of ihes^i^ut time does not permit any to be 
discussed in detail. It is m\ feeling that no one of these alone is an adequate 
altern'ati\c to the tiaditioiial grading system. Among the possibilities are a 
sharp reduction in the use of letter grades — with options such as pass-fail; 
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satisfactory-unbatibfactur), credit-non-Lredit, bupeVgrades for tuo or more 
courses of similar subject matter, certifiLates of satibfattorj Lumpletion, noit- 
reporting of failures or of poor performances, \ariable weighting of gfades 
.according to /he importance of gi\en grades to the students, or, a selected 
GPA, as, for example, the a\erage of the tliree best grades of the student 
among the^courses'taken in a gi\en\eihester. Aho suggested b\ critics are 
^des not given b) the teacher, but rather .b\ a grading committee or an 
outside examining board. Finalh, man\ students would lik^ to see used a 
compilation of indi\idual participation or dusbiers in lieu uf grade point 

^ averages, class standing, and su forth, fgr admission to graduate *clio6ls. 
Such dossiers would be student-piepared, which might include some sum- 
mary elements of grading but would also. ilKistrate the student s special 
abilities and tange of interest. 

But surel) so^nething can be said in defense of the status quo in grading 
practices. The defense that can be made is, in man\ wa)s, a mirror image of 
the attacks u"^n lietter grading and rests much of its case on the ciurability 
and practicality of the traditional s\stem. E\en if errors, inconsistencies, and 
a false sense of accuracy are conceded, there remains the fact that the wide 
use- of one system in which we ha\e had long experience has its benefits for 
students, faculty, administrators, and society in general. Most academicians 
understand that a B grade at one uni\ersity means something different than 
a B grade in another.*, Rut experience in the use^of letter grades, both in- 

. <emally and externally, helps to guard against m'isuse and misinjerpretation. 
As^ a common currency, grades facilitate the s'tud^nt's transfer from one col- 
kge or unnersity to ariotlief. At a* time' when cplleges a-nd V^^^'^^^'^ schools 
are^ 6\envh^n\ed with. applicafTons for admissions, the baditipnal 'grade 
point*a\e^iage ispn^ of fhe ^nost cpnsis&ent intlicators o'f the stud^nt*s.prob- 

* able sucAss. Graduate deans and adn>isirons officers ask hoV applications 
,{or atimission to graduate school fan.be processed if, instead of grades and 
^supporting recommendations, they had tO interpret thick dossiers in an 
attempt to discriminate among them., Grades lu^ve,. in short, be^n tested by 
experience as valuable, useful, and efficient , * ' 

As far as otlier .Uleged e\ils are LonLcmed, tlie defenders oi tfae traditional 
system can ideljtify off setting benefits. / Grades pro\ide a' descriptiort <^ 
progress (qr students, piotecting many from sporadic patterns of study or no^ 
study. They 'pro\ide the.'student with a measur^ of his.Qwn compreiiension^ 
of a subject and his progress in learning. '.\ student*^ gfade. profile serves tO.' 
indicate for him and for others areas of particular interest and capability 
in the selection of a major discipline pr career. 

For the teathcr, conscientious grading can si^rve to indicate the success 
and failure of his instructional methods and to indicate the kinds of ap- 
^oacHes that might be of greatest benefit to instructors in a %lass Or to sec- 
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liom of a coui^e. F urtlieiniuie, in .the coui^e of time, a large number of 
coinsei. and gradcb tend tu balance uut the fahe aibumptions and inaccuia-* 
cies that indiMdiial giade> maV hide and piOMde a irjliurthand LomntHuication 
useful to the student, the teacher^. i^JJege and uni\e^it\ administrators', 
and prob|>ecti%e emplo\eii FinaU\, theie admitted!) a t\pe of per- 
sonaraccountabiht) niheicht in giadiiig i\btein^ Teacheii, iil general, ha\e 
httle or no pretence ul peitrrtiun in then acadenm aLCuiintnig systems, and 
students ^hOuhl leah'ze that thiuLiiihuut then h\c^ then actions, abihties, and 
achie%emcm> wiW con^tanth cume uiulei e\ahiatiun do the actions abih- 
tieb. aiid achie%eineiit> ut Mitiudh e\ei\ lebpoiiMblevjiienibei ot our societ) 
If the tiaditiunal lettcf ^lade s\>tcni tuiind to be bu oi^jCctionable b\ 
some. I \NOLiUl iciinnd tUtiii tliat tht'ic i^ piubabh no one panacea for the 
pioblenu-oi itLideiit\\ ahiatiuii. and I ad\ocate no one aUernate to th^ 
letter giadc s%item oi >et of ahernate^ to the giade-bouiid_eNahiatioii process. 
No one 5%^tcm. nuhVliiig the anahia-diagiiostic method-* and the flo^Mer 
appioach. i^ an\ '\n oi bc' ui aii\ bettei than the u'^ei uho employs them In 
thib connection, it i> tan lu note that theie aie NasjU "^^rc pi oblem grader^ 
than thea^ ai^ giadni« pioblems. ' . , ' ^ * • 

It follou^ that the leal pob§ibiht}^of ^Mih ichef fiom the giadiiig prbljlem 
begins with a syiipatlietu and A.umpielieuM\e pcicc'Jnion of the^ problem b\ 
teachei giaddii, a >enMtized^iwaicneb> ut ihe wipabilig^i ancl limitations of 
alternate methods of ijiadnig, a wiUui^neS'^ lo identif) and discard the 
artificial imuhties ni evaluation sy^teius. a wdhn^ness t© ex[)ei imcnt •\\skU^-a. 
mix of the^e altt^inatc^ tq^uhieNe muie ilexiblC amrmeaningf ul* techni(4ues, 
and a plulo^ophical lesiheiue huuns Uie^apajiit} to accommoclate new, 
more appiopiiate. and mui e. pei sohali/ed meti^oiU of students e%aUiation as^ 
sugge^ied altei nates are cxploied. ' . 

Facult\ bhoLild be fiee to expei iment; and should i<?cei^\e a<rminisirati\e 
eiicouiai^cnient foi sudi expei nnentat;on ni oidel" ^o^arrive^at new wa>s of 
hieasming a ^tudeutS piogies^— w'a)^, that aie moie meani^gfid to hiin 
and his total dtivelopment^ Much moie individual counseling 'and person- 
ah/ed diagno^uc ev aluatioif should be <^mplo)ed b> facultv Institutions 
shuuld manitam standing cummittees tu pio\icle continuing Vp|X)i tunities 
"to discus', the evaluation oi sf'udent peiloimance', and committees' 
should eiuuLii^^^e a gieater appreciation foi^ and iec(3gnit;on of indi\idual 
educational objectives Also, students bhould diave ^a gieater clioic^ in the 
""seUiction of sv-stems bv vshich theii pfogievs./towaicls indiv idTuil 6b)ecti%es 
might be measured. I stiongh uige that each college. and imivers-itv develop 
a mix or a combnifuioiruf evaUfatiun nieclianisms and piocesbes appiopriate 
.to the great vaiietv of its educational and nl^tltut^onal objectives and to 
'bioader pi ofebsional and social aiftib as well. * • \ 

iO/) . •, 
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I believe that ihcjii^'^on of tlXc^tiadrtruiMfgiadiiig i>} stein ib not lealh a 
clragon at alL>Belie\e"that the Ictter'giade b\btem will sui\i\e and peibist. 
How ever j,/<Ce will undoubtejh wiititebs^a bliaip reduction i>i the niiiiiber of 



dcs\ij>ed, with nuiLli niuie attention paid to the dia,^nostic function 
' it^evaluation coi^eemed not alone with the detennination of rela- 
t\ but with a fnici di^ci nninatiun of indi\idual niteiestb,. abilities,, 
anrf skilll. graduate? deans, \>e shoLild aUo ical\/c that othci diagons will 
•ap{X?ar bifoie as, as the\ indeed h.K\'e. di.iL^ons that will ask tfs to defend the 
whole holt of graduacc regulations that now filtci, gu^ide, c\hoi t, xiiici'^Iiiie, 
Sasscss, piJsh, and sometime^ hiiidcH,. oui giadu;ite, students m pursuit of- 
ancedf degiGes. llicie js an iiuieaMUg feeling among gia(4uate^students 
/\\oiknig undei a diiiiate of thicat aiiH feai of failure. Feai - 
lioM^e the-doniinant motif in a giaduate student's life. The real goal 
X)f gVa^^lOr^ traiViii%, learnhig and enlightenment, is uften'sul^nied b\ the 
• paraphernalia of performance criteria. 1 

\V'« must be prep.-mfd'incicasingK to defbnd oi to cliange and at least to 
Jdefine more clearl\*the mTssfons and regiflations opd^gree program's, tlie 
' pur^^oses amd usefulness of the fcsidenLV'/iequirei^ieiUs,. the purposes and 
\alue of tlY(Mdisscitatioii, of transfer legulatiuns/of the-iiaturq of compre- 
hensi\es, ajuPotlipr graduate school legislation. [The stucfa^fimist increas- 
*iiigl\ beieJpected as an indn idual. We CannoM]e|mean the student b\ inapos-* 
ing irrational rules and regulations upon hmrwithout a credible rationale. 

I anixoinin(id that it is priiric^rily the responsibility of fa^cuky and of 
graduate advisers to sCe tp it that a safdent^ graduate ^vears are years of 
-satisfying And profitable quest for cieaLi\jty<ind foi pefsonaL and iifteljectu^l 
maturity as ^^ell. As giadua«te deai),v \\e can do much to cncouiage a gieater 
sense of responsibTTTty to graduKc st\dents,on the pan of faculty and gradu- 
ate advjsers. ^ *\ 

There is some tendency for us 'to legaid giaduate education as ap iiiteh 
lectual experience alone^ lending stuAents to the summit of knowledge and 
grace. For a responsil^lc answei to ^e grading crisis, howe\er, I belie \^ we 
must lia\e an abMing awaieness tlu/ graduate; education is nuicli more than 
an intellectual experience alone; it is an intensely indi\iclual and profound 
einoticu<al one a^s well , f 



David S. Sparks 

• GR.\DINTx AM) .STUDENT EVALU.VTION" 

^ In my first draft ujf these remarks. I ga\e the^.the optimistic title of 
"Grading and Stutlent E\aluation, .\ Piogies.s Rcpoit." On setond thought! 
I have concluded ^liat disci et ion is pieferable to audacity, and I luue'short- 
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ened my title/o sinipl> •^'(, lading and Student Evaluation'" I lca\e 'the 
qiiebtiomof prJ^ebS to }ou * . 

- Late labt sprhig, 1 received a call fiom Pie^^ident Ailt. He icported the 
creation of a joint stiKh gioup to be called an Ad Hoc Committee on ' 
Grades and Evaluation. It uas to havtj lepie^^entation from the Association 
of American Colleges, the Anieiiwtri As^ouation of I'nivcisit) Piifessors, 
the United States National Student Association, ilie,Amewcaii Association 
of Collegiate --I^egistiais and \dniiss1o)is Officcis. as well as fiom the Council 
of Graduate Schools Dr. Ailt asked if I vsould join with him and Dean 
Weslev, ]. Dale in lepicsenting tlie Council Confessing to no paiticular 
Competence m the matter, 1 admitted tliat'l believed the subject an impor- 
' tant one Biushing aside mv disdamiLi, Di. Ailt promptU iiitcrpixted my 
expression of inteiest as an accCjnancc of the assignment 4 havti rarely 
' been subjected to inch efficient vet elegant, arm tvs isting. He djdn't even ^ 
give me tiihe to exj^ess niv suspiuon that he found me a likely candidate 
largelv be(ause-l live in the s^ibuibs of Washington and vvould therefore* 
be abie to meet witK the ComnHtte'e at much less cost in time and energ) 
than vvould be recfuired of abler men wMio lived farther avvay. 
M\ lemarks todav comtitute a brief review of the work of the joint study 

* group and aie intended to piepaie >ou, in some degie^, for the leport of the 
Ad Hoc Committee, which will' be read) for distribution in th? not too - 
distant futile. 1 veiv nuuii hope that man)'' of )ou will use the discifssidn 
period following this panel piesentation to-[Drovi^le us with added perspec- 
tives Ihat we mav communicate to the Committee as li nearsnhe conclusion 
of its deliberations/ • ^ 

Boxh the subject fbi oui panel discussion this evening and the paiticipa- 
tion of the Council in the work of tUeyld Hoc Cobimittee grew out of the 
concern that many of aou expressed in \our responses to the request of Dean 
Rhodes fof* guidance for his Committee on Policies »ind i^lans that he cir- 
, culateddast March. Sev/^cal of \ou'expiesSed particular ifiterest in the grovv- 

* ing number of proposals for pass-.fail grading at the grWiate level. Others 
beheve that the entire question' of giaduig ought to he\explorecL A few- 
wanted to hear a discussion of the larger issues in overall evaluation of 

, students. . " ' " 

S^till disdainiing any particular competence in tlris field, 1 find that my 
ser^ce on the Ad Ho/ Committee and the review 6f-the liteiatuie it has en- 
tai^d have left me with some impiessions and reactions 'I< would like tb 
' share ^nth you. • * « 

Several membeis of our Committee, most paiticularl) our Chairman, Pro- 
fessor Neill Megaw. who is also Chairman of the English Department at the 
Uhiv^rsit) of Texas, Austin; President Edward J. Bloustein, of Benningfon 
Coflegc; and the student membeis of our group are persuaded that our 
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present grading practice/ liave i«,|chcd the ^^ribi^ stage. Wlule tlie) focus 
Margely on the gratling.d^ ui^ei graduate btuclentb the\ belie\e tlwt .letter 
grading at t^he^iacluate !e\erui>i) he equallv i uiiiueip'iuducti\e aiul coriup- 
tive c^f. the leauiing 'situation. ■ , ^ ^ . ' */ 

Before atteriipting to sunuiiaii/c the. indutiTjent <let'tei giading ab it 
stamh at present, iVoulcI make the point thatVliile the se\erest ciitics of- 
present piactices are' undeigiaduate studeim and those who speak for them,* 
\er\ .serious* conceruMs -a4su being e\piessed*b\ a.great nian\ adniinistratvi s 
and fa^ult) members. Aili\)ng'tiie' hitter^ are sdiuhiis 'and reseaichei> whose 
cretlejitialyiTTthiTfiekfe ul human leaininjj aiuI cuCTnition, usvtholoe\. testing, 
and mea/>Lireniei1jt gue" special weight to then ' opiniouj, and demands for 
. feforhi. ' " 

^^At tFic risk of overslniphfication, I believe that the charges against Iette^ 
giadLng can^be summari/ed in two broad categories. The fitbt is tlut the> 
do not accurate!) reflect either vtndent peifofmante oi capability; they are 
regidaih . used b\ our schools and saciet)"* geneialh in daerniiniftg the 
allj^ation of oppoitunities and rewards on the false assumption that tlkev 
report something specific and signifuant about past perfor(ii<u)ce and fut^ure 
success- Secondl), if'is chaigecL that lettei giading serjousf)! impedes and 
may corrupt the. learning processes. . * . • 

The charge that our giades do not acLuiateh reflect eithei performance 
or e\en potential foi perfcjiniante is familial tb all of us. Only the intensity 
with which the chaigc is pressed is new. We aie also familiAr with the great 
variations among us in our degiee of faith in our grading piactices. "It is 
common wisdom that, fac^flt) and .students in the natuial sciences and engi- 
neering, particularh in those aieas Vheie the emphasis is on the transmission 
of information and the aupiisition of^kdh, have moie confidence in the 
o|jjecti\itv and hence 4:he accuracy of conventional grades tiian do those in 
the humcUiitlcs and tlfe socral scien^, wheie grades are niole^Iikel) to con- 
tain elements of subjectivity It shoAd. occasion no sit'ipiise, theiefore, to 
learn tliat letter t^iadcs afc being most vigorouslv attacked by students and 
scliolais in the\jci[al sciences, humanities, ^md the creative and pei forming 
ai.ts. v_j • . ' > 

As acadoniiclans, we are all familiar with the fact 'that a B giadc from one, 
institution means c|iiitc a thffeient thing fujm a simihtr grade at otheis. 
Moie, we aie awaie that similar giades mean difFerent things in different 
ments of the* same institution and even dhler from professor to pro- 
Long familiar with tkese \anables, wc teiul to accept them as a fact 
:lemic life* make the necessarv allowances and chsccnints, and proceecj 
with the business of intelligently interpreting the tiansciipts that come oui 
way. . ^ 

Students and th*e public,^ howevei , tend to take grades at face value, and 



rightl/ so. They kno*^v tliat man> of tlie rewards ami punjshmentsr of aca- 
demic\life are <]is(nbutecl on \er\ [M-ecise calculation of ajcadeniic ^averages. 
Fiom ixpeiience that fiequenti) bitter, they have learned that adnH*>ioH 
to professional schools, giadu.Uc schools, and advancqd standing within their 
own colleges i> too frequently detei mined on the basis of average giadcs cal- 
^culated to the secmnl decimal pointf Den^ it as we wrll, we all know of cases 
in which a student w^dehieU admission, a schohuship, a foUowship, or some ^ 
^icademic honoi. on Ae ground that his aseiage. was too low. AVe know 
that in such cases there is usualh other evidence of a lack of satisfactory 
performance coiitaincU^na-Jetter horn a lacult> mena)er, a low test scoie, 
'or inacleciufue picpaiatimTT^i a necess.f^v pieiecpasite. Tliis inrorniation is, 
lto\vever, rareh conununpted 1o the student, and when it is he is jiot in- 
clined to believe it. And in spite of oui grcnving awaienOss of the deficiencies 
in our current piactues in measuiing eithei academic excellence or poten- 

• tiiil, man) nistitutions, incharnig ni\ own, can you theii books rigid require- 
ments for adinissiou and retention bastcl upon average grades. 

While all of us wuhin the educational enteipuse ha\e learned to read 
.-transcripts withgieat caution, to iel> on letters of recommendation, test 
scores, inieiNiews. pcison^litv profdes, and the student's own stateinen|: of 
purpJse to supplement oui judgments of indi\ idual students, academic re- 
cjiurenients basecf on a\eiag^> giades appear all thiough our catJilogues at 
both .the undcngiaduate and giaduate ie\els: The lesult has been, -in the 
languagcAjf the.chy. a growing ciechbility gap. - ^ . 

• The second c^iai^c against oar curient giading practices is, to my mind, 
less serious, i)ut u is one that is being heaid with incieasing frequency and 
glowing snidencv. In suppoit of the lhaige that the power to grade is the 
ultimate weapon'in<iie liands of the facidt) fo determine the content of tlie 
cuuiciilum and the c*ourse' to determine what is "relevant" foi; die student 
to learn, opponents of the present system aigue tliat It'constitiues an intoler-^ 
able form of t^ann) ovei the minds of students, Leauiing takes place, diey 
contend, only' m an atnfosplieie of complete and mutual trust between 
teacher and I'eainei- Open disc ussion, toleiance of diveigent opinions^ and 
originahty can floihisli, criticsj>a>, only \vhe^l tlie power of the instructoi 
to coerce the students is removed. ^. ^ ^ 

Resisting the temptation to adopt the stance of the neutral administrator 
in a fight betueenHacult\ and students, a 'situation in which a dean can only 
cauh it froiTi both sides,'l veiituie the opinion that there is more heat^tlian 
substance t6 this chaige. Putting aside the autocrat ot the classroom \yho 
can brook no dissent honi his carefully wiouglit opinions as stn anachronism 
and an academic casualty, I believe t^at this chargeis not well-founded an^ 
concerns a relatively few students. I would also poSff out diat diose making 
this charge rathei legulail) suggest that the situatife will be improved by 
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tlie siiivple Klevice of gi\i!ig flic, ^tiidcnt the ikm\ci tu '^ladc the, iiistnictui 
Unless I am mibtakcii, bmdcius ha\e 6ec^ j^^iadiiiji tlicii instun/tui.s e\ci 
^ since the introduction of the elective s)btein^^hiuii^i*h theli chui^e of coihsCs. 
Moreo\er, the pr.ictKC ol e\ alfiatiii'^ aiul^ .ufiii^^ ineniheis (A the faudt\ 
tltrongh the use of i^ublibhed tuuise i^yides is spjeadiivg \ei\ lapidL). 

One part of'the charge tliat piesent giading picttti^^s cuiiiipt the ediKa- 
tion enterpiibC does, it seems tg inc. ha\e paitiudai loue. k is ai.^ued^h) 
the more moderate Links ttiat the piestnt' s\^teni pievents an indi\idual 
studei^-from integrating his cuuibes. seminais.' and luJ^peudent stud\ uilo 
a meaningful whole. Both la(uli\ and students at picscnt fne en(.utiia«ed 
to view educat.ion ni bits and pie^bs that aie readih cumbined unf) in the 
ubiquitoLib and misleading giaile [XJint a\eiage. luu lieqitenti) both the 
student and the instiuctur ticat butli ^he ia-comse giade and the final cuiube 
grade as nione\ in the bank lu be 'drawn upon tu i^ake up deficitb lesiilting 
from low peitoimante on ^ubj^eijuent exaniinationroi othel a'>signnienLs oi 
coinses. , * ^ ' ^ » , 

. I think it small wondei oui stndents/and to a lesW extent uiu facult) 
and adniinistiatois, ha\c, adopted tlie "Grade Puijit A\eiage Perbpetti\e" 
described b\ Heclei. C;eei, and Jlughcs in t\}ch stud) of the l'ni\eisit\ ot 
KansVs, a [^eispc<ti\e uhiih led them to ictomiAend the total abolition' of 
grading,! While J bj^iieve that tiie evidc»me sup/joitiiig sudi a recommenda- 
tion js tar fmm condusi\e, I confers to consideiable uneasiness when I note 
that oui campu"^ computers ii\.il tliosc m uui metiopolilan banks and that 
they perform a \€r\ similai^fiinction ni keeping tuuk oi the giades\leposited 
by studehts, piinting out on command tiie au iiniulated b.ilantcs. 1 wondei 
hoxv .long it will be behJie someone suggests that the onU leniaiiiiug dilfei- 
ence between the two, tlie pauaeni of inteicst. ought to bn eiased, SeiiotHly, 
howevei, 1 bclie\e we .should welcunfe ' the upptjUmuty pio\ided I)) the 
Ad Hoc Committee and pa*nels vir Fi as tlii^ one to ptube the implications 
for educaj,ion ot oin piescnt giachng pjactues 

Tnrniiig back to the W(nk ol tlie C.olinnittee, I bclie\e that \ou can be 
confident tliat its mcinlAis a\c hil!\ c(>,L;iu/aiit of the neccssit) foi ietalning 
rigoious and coiitniuuus jjHjcci!Mit> evaluating students. Its membeis 
know, for example, that -ladiiiL; uris (Jiigi'nalh lesoi tecl' t(J m an elloit to 
make judgments -cjI studcni r^c i Kii ui.nuc (jii the basis of meiit. not status; 
that m douig so ue ucu aiic inj>iiiig to advance the demociatic piinciplo of 
ecpialit} of oppcn tiinitv aiul Inim the inlhiciueol faimh cOnnectitJUs, clon)- 
ism, rehgicjii, and lace in th(, manage iiu'iit ol echic ational enterpiise. They 
aie also auaie of the iinp(Jit^iiKc ui giaduig in the miending eflou to iden-^ 

« 

1 t-Towarci S Kickci. BlaiKlu' (»t<i, atid Euuit nugius. Miiiiinjr the Ctadr I fic Aru- 
demic Stde vf College I tje (John \\\\v\ and Sons, in(>S) * 



ti£t and encourage talent as well as to reinforce learniug by rewarchng cx^ 
^ ceptional perfornKvVue; They know %eiy uell the-inipoftance of grading in 
the allocation of scarce resouices and educatiojial opportunities among 
those who will make b-ptiuial Use of theui." They are also cognizant of the 
" diagnostic utility of grades in assisting the individual student in makin-g 
^ judgments about his interests, performance, capabilities, awl h^s. educa- 
tipnal.goals. Thev are equally awaie oT the importance of grades to the 
teacher wbo uses tlieni to diagnose his own eff«Ttvcness-in tl* classroom or 
. laboratoiv awd to |he institution as attemptsl^p mate decisions about cur- 
ricula the levels at which certaju inateiials should be taught, /or IjowMong,. 
: -andinWt seciuence. .Finally; the menibeisof the Committee are persuaded, 
as"l am sure you are, of the-imporilance of grading in the assistance it pro- 
vides society beyond the sch9ols in^he selectipn.and utilization of die wide 
range of intei ests and talpnts possessed by our graduates. 

While 'l believe it would be inappiopnate ior me, pending the completion 
of the Committee's rdpoit, to communicate its recommendations in any 
detail, I do believe" that .you ought to be aleited to the fact that die repdi-t 
will be coming to you in the near firture and that it wilUofttain a series of 
Eecommeiidatioiis for us to drastically reduce the amount of lette* grading 
wc preseiiUy do and to \igOTOusly experiment with ^ternative metl^ds of 
'evaluating students, including pass-fail, credit-no credit, variable weighting, 
super-'grades, and sekct^d grade point averages. 
•.- I believe the report will ha\e my full yipporf. 1 hope that it will be able to 
e^Tr^^ours! . • • • ' ♦ 

. ' / whiston^ W. Benson . 

"GR.AI^UATE* GBfADING SYSTEMS 

The use of" -'less traditional" grading Systems at the'gi''>''«''>'c level is in- 
creasing at a rapifl rate, Vith over half of the responding membership ol tlje^ 
touncilof Graduate Schools utilizing some such systefn. This is probably 

• the single most important generali/.uion to be" drawn froih a recent survey 
on graduate grading systems. Pressure for a pass-np credit system in my own 

-' graduate school,- the limited amount Of information available about ^he 
subject at the {Graduate- level, and a. request to make a, short presentation at 

. this pieeting led me to make a survey of the grading systems u^ed by mem- 
bers of the Council of Graduate Schools. At this point, I wish to extend my 

; sympathy, and appreciation to you fdr your cooperati&n in Riling out one 
more questionnaire. \. , ' 
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Before presciuing an\ of the detailed icsults. I ,u.iiu to tcll^vuii of ni^ 
struggle witli terniinolog\— the scmuIi fui a ua\ tj ^lestiibe i)p}:s of giadi;ig 
systems. I, did if t Want tlie teniihu)luL;\ to disciedit jjast jjiaditc aiu^ land 
.new approaches, luyr die oj^josite Finalh, I decidctl to ilsc^he tciin "tiadi- 
tionai" to dej>ciii)e the A, B.C.I), K i^radin,^ svsieiy and the ivun "less tiadi- 
tioiial'* to describe s\slcins othci than tiie A-lf s\sfem. siuh asNatisfactoiy- 
unsatisfactor) and jxiss f.dl. I l>elic\c this tcnmnolo^) laiuch ac toiiiplished 
the pin looses U\ mind. 



Response to the (jur^tionnane ' ^ 

* Response to tlRyjUcstiomiaiie was e\t,el]eni. Ol nunihci s sumned. 
2 10 rcs])oncled . . , \u a]>])aiemly-good hnnuTi. M) (jiicstioinKnie. as is^ 
freqnenth the Kase With tin's lt'(iniii]ue. snlFcied lioni uMiain )nnjiaCbilv_ 
Scpie (|iiestion.s pro\ed to be ainbi.^nous, and ihcic uas u>nsid(.'iahlc o\ei- 
lapping am onjr tficni .\lso,.an inheieiit limitaliun exists when a -b ingle in- 
strufnent is used to assess a subject in a uide \41ict) of insiiiuiionb. Finally, 
:\s most of lis kium onh too uell, busy 1 e*>'fi(jiulenis don't always ct5mplete 
cpiestionnaihes with total diligente. Flowevei, these limiialioiis ulo not 
destroy the basic iitilit\ of the snnc) in 'dejiicting the geneial naime c)f 
grading^s\ stems now used in giaduate i>chools\ 

Of the^210 resjjondents. .127 indicated they,use<l sxstenis otiiei than the 
A T- iA^tem eithei in jAiit 01 ^in whole. This ie])lacenie'ni oi Mi]>pleinentai ) 

'S\stem is a batisfac toi \-^insMisfcU toi \ s\steii> in si\i\-fi\e institutions, a pabv 
fail system in thiit\ nine institutiDns, a ]>hss-no*c ledit s\stenvin eight iirstitn- 
tions.,xind some otiiei \cn4^ition fiom tlie A-J^ s\sxeni in tu/?nt\-bc;\en addi- 
tioIla^ institutions, ft shoulcf be.jjoinied out that se\eial colleges oi uni\ei- 

"sities use more ^lan one "less.ti nditional"^ stem. ^ • 

^Exte^it of Use / ^ ' 

A consiclcybla niunbei of uclKeslablished gi-athiate schools ha\e used 
"less traditionaT' giading systems such as s.uisfattoi \-unsatiifa( toi ) 01 pass- 
fail foi many \ears. !ioue\ci, tlieie has been a dramatic increase in^ their use 
cUning the hist fn c \eciis Oid\ tliiitv institutions indicated the) hh\e uWcb 
a "less tiaditioit.ir' s\strm ten \ears or more, as contrasted. with sixt\-si\ 
instinitiou^ that ha\e used sutii a s\stem fi\e \cvii3 or less. These figuies 
indicate a ckaniatic ncceleiation in tlie acK>i>tion of "l^bb uadition^^r* sxstefus/ 
. Respondents asked to e\7duaic rJieii "less tiaditicmar* s\j>tem ;-e]:>eatedly 
stated that it had not been HsecMon^ enough^ fcji^ an assessment of its acU_ 
vamages and disadvantages, * * • 
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Scwi.il icspotlilrniN s.uil ilu'\ li.id no ''U'ss aaifitioiLil" s\Mcni now hni ^ 
ui'ie plannnii; one. rxi^wjlh tliV\ iiuliiatcd ihcir inantion t)f insiiiuiing 
a p'.is.s-lail sNsicni on a liniiii'iU)a*Ms iu a \i\n oi ^o. , * • 

• 1 he iCbpoiiscs Jiiakr ii ifcaih appaiicKi dial die use ol ' less iiadkional" 
gl'ailii^ iNsteiiis IS (luieiiih uiulei»;oing niassi\e f'eld <t?stin« 

Disortiou in l\t' ot^hr S\s(('fn ' * ' ' 

Anodu'i iiein in dir qiirsi loniiaui- asked \slio e^^<,ised llu' disueiion in 
deiuliiii^ ulu'liiei tlie less iiadnioiiar' ^ladill•; s.vsteni uas lu opeiaie in die 
oiadnii; ol a paiiuulai loinsr Ileie dieir was a*»;ie^u difleiemx: repoiied 
in die«suiAev Piaiiue iiui onh \aMid liofii uisiituiion to insiiiuiioii l)Ul 
\uioidinj4 io ilie kiiuls Ol t^ouisi^ widiin main of ilie insiitiuioiis '1 hedai^Nt 
snij»le iuinihei ut toilettes oi uni\eisities lett its use to depai tnienial option,^ 
bill almost as nlan\ loUoued ainaiidaton in^lillUioll-\\iH^ pt)lu). Tlieie 
was also'a i oiisndt i al^le iiuhibei^of itisiunuons llial left the t hoic^'witlr die 
indiviiiual sludenl oi faiuli\ mtnibei. Tlais. pi ai lii e \ai ics iiHiii^^dly as io 
whediei die use ol 'llsyii ailidoiial" .^i.^diug is^>a, uniform iilsiiiiiiional 
polu\. ilcpai imeiiial-oi/fon, si udem^jpiioii.-oi tatuliX opiioii. On a lelafed' 
ipiesiion,. tlivie uas hialt uiidoiinii\. Iu)ue\ei,. X'iriii.'ilh all iiisiiiup'oiis 
ie(|uiie a siut^i'ui fu tonl^jnif linnsell to a «;i\ei>i\pe uf'j^i.Kliiig svsiefii \vhen 
lie u\^isteis anihiorarsoine laici dale. ^ ' * . 

Comsrs Oprn to " I rss ^'r}(idit'iofiaV' n^ujln/g ^ * 

VnotluM \.pu'sHoii loiueiuC^Vlie knidVof t/)Uises in uliiili llicjdes^s liadi- 
tioiial" <4iailm^"s\siiin is.einplo\ed. Piattite \aiie,s all die fiom requiie- 
menroPiis usr m all couises lo ptTniissi\)nMo "u-sc ii ni diesis or dUseriai^K 
on\\\ As iJi^'iiii,^ltt snspeit; die >" less iiaditionaK' .s^Nsiem is used inoiQ iu^ 
.^Kidini^ die diesis ui dissi u.itiouiliaii yi any oihei siiiia^iion. with eigliiy Ovit 
.iiisiituiions inihc jiiu,i; di'eN^use dns pi^j^se. Nex^eajcM^use *is tor^ 

iiuli\ulual feseaiib uiliei lli^m tliesfs, ^Mth si:^VM>^j,unisersiiies using h for, 
tills pin pose, ^wlide slM,\'ii\<? use ii loi seiidiiais soaiewlitii 'bmaller num- 
bei, loiiydnec, use'itioi eTei tjves/wliilv unlvlweniy-foui pennil it in st^iiv 
daul lei iiux co\nses in llie major fie^t ' ' ^ ^ *' ^ ' " ^ 

[.imitation and /.rrvV. of ^"k^' * ' ^ ^ 

rile biiuK al/u jj/>M'^'^bai nio^i jublifuiiuns place" nO specific limUaijon 



on die. propi^ 1)1)11 of a^ri.uluaic piogVani thai m:r> be taken u^der^the "less 
tiadiironar '^epi. .Jilkeieiii Irmiiauoiis^m the na'tuie 'oi courses opeit to 
diis'ivp^ol'giadi^ig usilall) sene as an efle^tiU limit/lu the vast majority 
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^ of rases, the system applies eqiiall) <\t all leveb of giatluate woik, although 
in a few cases only advanced students are eligible. 

Rationale for-. Use , • • - t 

Respondents were asked to choose from fi\e:possiIjiIities their basic leasons 
for utilizing this grading s)j»teni. The three most often ^chosen ape as fol- 
lows: seventy-one cjo so "to a\oid prepenses at e\ahiation where such e\alua- 
tion is arbitrary"; twenty-beVen do so "to encouiage students to take uoik in 
outside areas of interest"; twent) do so "to a\oid ha\ing student:^ stiuKinj^ 
for grades and to ejicour age* them to stud),. for knowledge.** * 

. i /. 

Advani(\ges and Dhadvantages of ih L\e to the Giad,uate School 

In an open-ended question, a great \ariet) of reasons were gi\en in e\alu- 
ating the results of their '16s yaditional" grading system in teniis of ad- 
vanrages to the graduaj:e school. In order of impoitance they aie listed^ as 
followsr ' * * . • ' " ^ 

1. Itf ii more realistic becai^e .it is impossible to grade fairly under the 
; traditional system. ' , ^ 

2. 'The student cannot r^tise his glade point average with research*" op 

thesis. / 

8. The system^makes it more practical for a student to take work outside' 

of his major field. , • . ^ 
4. The pressure on faculty is reduced. ' ^ 

A number of disadvantages to the graduate school were a^o h'sted. In 
rank order they ace: v , . - . 

1. Registrar ^nd administradye confusion that results when .a second 
system of grading is introduced. , . . * 

2. The grade point average does not reflect the total woik of the student. 

3. Courses get "sloppy" and instructors evaluate poorly. ' * 

mivantages and Disadvantages of its Use to the Students ^ " ^ 

A minority -of the ^spondents reacted to the qiiestion of advantages oi 
disadvantages to the students, but some interesting ideas were advartt^nl. 
Two advantages to the students that were most often listed were as follows, 
with the first one indicated far more frequent I*) thtin the second: (I) There 
is less pressure on the students., (2) It doesn't confyse research grades 'with 
tlie'academic grade poi^^ averagey 

Three^of the disadvantages hi the "less traditional** system, that were 
.listed are as follow^s; (I) The Jitudent may be penalized i^^^coufpeting for 
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'stipends (2) The student cannot be i-ecogni^ed £oi outst;tnding work. (3) 
'^Tlte studetn cannot impro\e his grade point a\eiage u.tli^liesis or researcli. 
'«( * - - • 

Summary , , ' ' ■ "■ . 

To briefly summarue, ' It^^s tiadit.onal" s>ad.ng systems aic used in whole 
or in parfc4^ moic than half^f tlie respondu^g ujstitntions Nund^e.s usnig 
such svstenii h?ye sfiarph nuicased'during the past fn.e Neai». Cirades such as 
satisfattorv-unsatistactorx or pass-fad are used most frccpienth in the thesis 
but arealsoe>i{e^isiNeh used' in CNaluating other leseaich, seminars, electnes, 
and infornjal courses. Leading ailNantages cited for utili/ing these sx stems 
include the feeling that this' txpe of giadtng sxsteni is moie realistic and 
there is less pr«?suie on the students Acn A F grades are not giveii.^ Dis- 
advantages-include the administiauxe confusion brought on by a multiple 
grading'l%stem and the fact tliat a "less traditional" system ma) penalize a 
stuUent.competing fcir stipends. Interestingh enough, not a single respon- 
nt indicated that he felt it uould result in less diligent studeut apphcation 



iriess learningl , ^ ' ' " r i 

Xo effort was made to determine if the overriding rationale for the ac- 
ceJeraun<^ use of "less trhditional " grading systems bears any relationship to 
the stmknt unrest on our college caiiipuses. However, in supporting their 
svstem respondents .placed lifavx emphasis on the need to avoid pretenses at ^ 
evaluatiort wliere such evaluation is arbitr^^rv! Certainly the ciisturbed stu-' 
dent on our campuses toda^ls demanding that we a^oid sham and pretense 
. ill all things thac we.do— including the giacles we assign. 

This surxev.has revealed some interesting things to me. It will make me 
better able to administer the pass-no credit supplen^ntary grading sj:«em 
scheduled for niv graduate school I hope it has^ive^you some additional 
insight on.the use'and ptionale for "less traditional" ^a<ling systems at- tile 
CTacluate leve'l I reconimend"lhat the Council of Graduate Schools con- 
tini.e'its'ixaiuination of giadua'te gtadiog svst^s .It futme meetings and 
through its committee structure. ^ 

. Leonard J. Kent 

^TR\DITI0N*AL GRADUATE GRADING AND THE GOLD-STAR 

, SYNDROME * 

In light of mv scheduled appearance befoie you tonight after only .some 
> three months in'office, two ideas haunted me: my predecessor at Ch.co who 
.vohmteered mv services before he ever met me was either remarkably far- 
seeing or alarmingly vindictive:^I should plead gross ignorance and mex- 
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perience, and, hauil]^ captivated )uli with ni> huniiljt) ^xnxi si'ricerit), im- 
mediately plunge iiita a discussion of W'ordswortii or^ at the verj least, 

, review old paper | ha\e wntten on the unalienated flexibility of the 
• semicolon. After looking at th^ general topic for discussion, two additional 
thoughts occurred to me more or less spontaneously, the students ha\e 
finally got us on the run; no one cair beat the "gold-star syndrome." 

. Although I offer no solid e\ideuce, it seems not unreasonable to maintain 
that in large measure the impetus fur modifying or doing ^uay "with th^ A 
through F grading s)stem hab come essentially^ ^from students who are at 
once much less reticent than they were to pressure for action and more per- 
sistent in their demands that we supply rationale for our traditional ap- 
prqaches to education. It is admirable that deSpite a marked conser\ati\e 

*bent many schools now seem to be mo\ing towards partially or fully super- 
seding traditional grading jJrattices; but, if indeed, as*many suspect, our 
increasing willingness to experiment has more to do with our reacting to 
pressure than it has to do with the implementation of teacher-created and 
nurtured ideas, the prognosis fof suc-cess may be far less than gopd. I do not 
suggest that we should not react to justified heat; rather, that if we are 
reacting pnly to the heat generated at tliis moment in time, we may skimp 
on our total commitment to any newer kinds of evaluative processp*s that 
may emerge, and may attend the premature u ake of ideas concerning evalua- 
tion that n;iay be inherently well wwth keeping alive. 

. My own scriool has*been in existence for almost one hundred years. It is 
just begii^ning to serioush confront this thing called grading practices. Is it- 
that tlie tradjjtipnal system is essentially so satisfactory^-jtbat. it has required 
no serious. pre\iou4scrutiny? What has changed that now requires such c6n- 
b-entrated and accelefated attention — the world, schools, teachers, students? 
I w ould like to think that we here may have had some' part in this; but 
whether this is so or not, I suggest thaf^ve approach the admittedly, complex 
question of grading with a degr^js of serenity and open-mi ndedness. so that 
we "neither perpetuate what reason^rejects because doing nothing is easiest, 
nor, in our hastej^and reactiqn, subsfei^tute approaches to .e\aluation that, 
born in external heat, remain "^epemlent upon e;cte^al heat. 

In -speaking to colleagues about grading, I findjhat I am at times simul- 
taneously /impressed by the arguments on both sides of^e A through F 
fence. On^ colleague is con\incing when he. speajcs of the efficiency, the 

"^^syridiesfBlTig quality," of the letter grade, and its ability to function as Zj 
iwtool for evaluation, communication, and «notivation. Another, colleague is 
equally con\incing when he ^i^iies that such grading, especially on the 
graduate le\el, is ofter^ demeaning and demoralising and, at -its worst, 
(Encourages some t^^^thers to ''cop out** and some students to become syco- 
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phants. Ha\m^ thus ailiiutteil nu own fiequent ambivalence, 1 slioukl )et 
take a stand. 

1 think there is something not efficacious in repeating on the graduate 
level a system of grading that i>eems to have major shortcomings on lower 
levels of operation. When* I speak of the gold-stai syndionie, I make refer- 
ence to the traditional grading appioaches perpetuating and reinforcing the 
unfortunate tendency of oui society to latch on to and to cling to a quantka- 
tive rather than qualitative sy^stem of measuiement so tha-t what becomes 
crucial is neither whaC you do uoi the joy you discovei in v\hat^,you do, but, 
latlicr, how much you make or how many houis you v\oik. Translated into 
the college situation, the question becomes nei|her what you have learned 
nor^the']oy you may have found in learning, but, rather, what are jour 
grades? ' , j s ' 

Thfe concentiation on giades lather than- work seems to igncJre or slight, 
the fact that study can be fun, that study should be pleasuiabl^ that wiiat 
giaduate,school may be about iiupait is learning as an end. Thjis being so, 
^earning is peiliaps too lound to be'evakiated by being filed! in square- 
lettered draweis. The gold star, the .\, should not be the ultimatb aim e.ven 
in kindeigai ten, wheie the child earlv comes to feel that one ^okU^star is 
better than none, thaV4ifty*aie better than xine, and who, encouraged by 
parent/who fall into tiie trap by revCarding the gold star rather than th;it 
which >\ent into earning it, ultimately gets to the store and by purchasing 
a wliolc box gold stars achieves a version of heav^ on earth. 

Stticlents aUscApnfuse grades with emotional attachment— the teacher who 
gives an A likes the students the teach*er who gives an F does not like him. 
Tlie student, peihaps especially oi> th^"gracluate level, looking for his gold 
star, somehow convinced that he needs to get the teacher to like Ivm in. 
order to get one, expends some of the energj that could be devoted to 
study and seaiching trying to "psych ^ut" the teacher. Having learned to 
play the game, he contmues to amass the gold stars, while never coming'^to 
understand that graduate education should not perhaps oiiei courses called 
"Psyching Out 30-1" or "Pursuing Quantitative Ends 362." 

Ill .short, I feef, vsith many others, that traditional grading practices have 
a genuine potential for corrupting what education may be *about. These 
practices may tend to leward the manipulator, they may tend to chscourage 
creative impulses, they may tend to break into independent pieces what 
' should be a whole, and thtiy may tend to reinforce the gold-star syndrome, 
vshich sees the Lcward as something extrinsic to the worjci The stiideijt who 
is so upset by the letter grade on a paper that he cannot* read the comments 
of ihe teacher and •i>rofit ^rom them nhiy be a case in point. 

Perhaps the pass-withdraw systciti in all graduate work may be sjtlutary: 
and because there may need to be a v\ay to distinguish between one "pass'' 
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and ai^oiher, il^^* tCiUhei bhutikl i^uppl) tuininciu relative tu the treativit), 
per5iJ)tence, re>oCirccfuliiCbs aiKil)tital , ability and gencial subject master) 
of e.ach student. These Lomments, togethei uitli examples *ol a student's 
work and a statemeiit from the student concerning his total college expeii- 
ence, niiglit be submitted to the giaduate dean, who, with this material in 
hand, ma) be able to lendei 'a cjuahutive judgment ever so much more 
jw:curate and valuable than that possible when lelying almost exclusivel) 
on. tliC' transcript, that so often comes across his desk in which one student 
seems just about the same as most other students and m which there is no 
way to detemiine wlrat individual qualities the students ma) possess or how 
fired up he may be. * ' 

One argument against this approach^and a distuibuigl) valid one at that 
— is that it will imnecessarih inuden the teacliei and tluit, being burdened, 
his conmients will sooii be diawn fioni a cliche fde after he has had a chance 
to create a series of .\ throi/gh F recommendations. I think the burden of 
•writing honest evaluations sliould be assumed to be ptut of the responsibilit) 
of teaching, and I think pat the. graduate dean receiving and reviewing 
cliche evaluations ma) inipress upon the irresponsible or harrassed facul^) 
mentber involved the need to tr) it again; or, .having failed in this, ma) 
discouiii^ particuLu evaluation in f\v^r of those which seem to reall) tell 
us what makes Sammy run. * - 

It will also be arguedJ-agaln wi^th some valijjit)— that there will be con- 
fusion, that the introduction of an) new approach to evaluation, especiall) 
one which cannot be computerized, will Jesuit in registiars becbming dis- 
traught, and so on, indeed, that the introduction of a new partiall) oriull) 
jmplemented s)stem oL evaluation will generall) throv\ 'uur ordered houses 
into disorder. Surel) tjiete he difficulties in adjusting that none of us 
looks forward to, but p(er haps- one of the advantages of such a readjustment 
ma) be to remind u^ tluU one major aspect ' of the administrative role 
(whether it be registiar qr^graduate dean) is to support the iicademic thiusts 
of the institiition anc]; thit theie is no excuse for not supporting such a 
thru.st oh the basis of houlekeeping problatrtiL The thrusts must lead, never 
become subservient td cojisideraliuns of ord^r and efFicJenc). Philosoph) 
rather than proceduip m^st. rule the da), 'and if, ^in doing awa) with the 
gold-star svndrome, cofifusion visits our houses, I^think we must be prepaied 
to accept this price. ! 

In humarvand professional teims, I find distuibing the rather arbitrar) 
decisional sometimesMiav^^ to /nake based upon the magic number called 
required grade-point jjvetage. The "scientific** 2.75, foi example, for all its 
alleged efficienc) and neutralit), for all its'^jilit) to i^nioVe responsibilit) 
from our shoulders, sepms to a gu) with a liberal arts oiientation tot do little 
to encourage ^he student or.die s)stem to take into consideration this thing 
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called Lthh. tho^c sub)eai\i. anj iiit.uigible aspects of judgment, which, in \ 
the laid anahsis, not onl\ nja\ eni-u.uiage a student to leadi out and do 
own thmg. nia\ be most accurate of all. Intuition is an admirable tool > 
for which'.ue n^d not apologi/e to our computers. (It the\ had it, we'd be 

.working for thefSK) 

Ilis good that gl^^^li^V^ piactuejs. It will l)e better still if we 

examine them (leAtiu^^-^ind, b\ so doin^L;, ledehne in pait what ii is we-are^ 
all about. It will be best'i^e lui^muc .to supph our own heat lo refining 
and ie\isuig whate\ei e\al&i(^on piactites most of us juilimateh adopt. I 
belie\e with l olsto) that the ^cauh toi the answers besjieaks qufility of " 
soul aiubthat thr i(^nst<mt attempt to find answeis to coiUpl^N^ pVoblenls 

. ma\ ultimateh Ix inu/e bcnLfuial and tiuh impoitant than the 'answeis < 
tficiiisehes. . 

4 ■ ^ 

Torn I a (lav old . ^ ' f 

C,R.\l)iNC; THE GR.\DUATE .STUDENT: 
.\ STUDENT PERSPECTIVE 

^ One i^ped onh gi\e a cursorv exarr^ination to the Educatiofial Index for 
the past few \eai\s anil note-the esidence of a growing dissatisfaction , with 
:nian\ faiet^ of giad^ig. Educational peiiodicals are inundated with such 
anises as "Down with Giades." " I'o Maik oi Not to Mark," "In Defense of ^ 
*Gr.ldes," "\\ ill Nf\ "Johnnv Make the Grade?" The re\oluiio*nary changes 
that are QCtumng on college campuses toda} ma) well ha\e rendeied the 
trajLlitional maiking systems {)bsolete antl ine[fe(ti\e, at best. At worst, the) 
ma\ c\en be a deterrent to learning and an obstacle to the achievement of 
basjc educational ues. • 

Dining'the past fne yeais, as Dean Winston Benson has wiitten, there has 
been an inuease in the adoption Sf "less traditional" |^rading systems on the 
giaduate lj:\el. Man> earnest and sinceie admiiristrati^rs, eager to find solu- ' 
tions to the so-called "gi ade-gruWMng" problem, aie noWNXxpei imenting with 
single forms of uon-rankcil evaluations such as pass-faV ciedit-no credit, y 
facult\H^)i(jgiess'ieports, and student ^lossieis. .In spite oi all this experi- 
nienta\iun,^aml it i.^ still too eail) to effective;!) evaluate re^ilts, the conclu- 
sion readied bv John Dobbin and .Vnn Smith in 1960 stilf applies today: 

. . .ilth(jugli nstanh h.i^ uncovtitd soiim lnuit.itioiis and sliggcsU'il i>6nu pioinis- 
ilutcUon in iiiaikiiig puKuluie. no c(^irtiu>nlv accepted sssttni h.is cuurgcd from 
half a untuiv of in(juirv. Rtih.ips tht d( \t loptm ni* dC.suCh a .sv.sttrn a^v.iits agiccnient 
on the goals of instnicUon an<l the pmpose of niaikingi j ^ 

\ 

ijohn E Ilobf)in and Vn;'i / Srnitii. V^larks and -Marking S\sWim," ^rncychpnlia oj 
Ldncational RtJnuji, tdiud Ijv ChcstLi H. Hanib (3id cd , Nlw \oik MacnuUan Com- 
pany, I960), p 78^1 
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\\'hat precisely aic the goals of jiistraction on the graduate leyel? How do 
(hese goals of instruction aflect. giading on this le\el? What \alidit) do tia- 
ditional and e\en less tiaditional giades ha\e w hen .applied to giaduate 
students engaged in reseaich, piofe^sional students jn the health sciences 
and in the clinical phases of then tiaining. oi student teacheis in classroom 
situations? In attempting to answer these cpiestions, I would like to single 
out three aieas of vital concern to the graduate'student, aieas that affect him 
either directly oi indirectly in his endeavor to attain an advanced degree, 

TJie first concern has to do with' giading and giaduate admissions. Those 
\\ho ad\ocate the status quo in g^Hng point at the important use made^of 
giades in graduate school admissions and in transfers. But there is significant 
evidence to show that the whole matter of graduate admissions is badly 
handled — one need onh point to the attiitioii lates between giaduate school 
admissions and PhJ)'s granted. .\s in so many areas of this whole problem 
, of grading, moie lesearch is needed, but the U.S. Gpvernmeiit estimates that 
th(? citirition rate is as hrgh as 20 to l.^^^f these figures are accurate, what- 
^'ever system graduate schools are using fo^vadmibsions is not highly effective. 

' Do unker^aduate college giades predict gr^uate grades? And if they do, ^ 
Te\v much?^ Evidence again here"* is scanty. But, as D. P. Hoyt has indicated, 
while one mav find some con elation between high-school gracks \ to F, Und 
college grades A to F', it is impossible to do the same at the giaduate level. ^ 
In other words, though niiViiv giadu.ue officers say that college grades pre- 
dict success in <^Vaduate school and so should serve as an admission criterion, 
there is virtu.tlly no evidence for the assumption. It is just possible, particu- 
larly in light of the staggering attrition rates, that tjie^. wrong people are 
admitted in graduate school. .As A. E. Juola has stated: 

Succtss at more .id\anttii k\tls mav be tlcpcndcnt upon a totall) drfftrcnt patlein 
of abilities and prolicimciLS from that optrati\c at a lu^vcr lt\cl. A,rcccnt^stud) of 
factors rtlatcd to sutttss in a giaduate sebool of pi\LhoIo^\, for example, tstablishcd 
— --^Uuit tbe uikU rgiatiuatt grade point a\eiagc in seiente couisci was uiuu Mgiuficant 
thah undergraduate psvchologv grades * 

"The pioblem ot giaduate adntissions theft* may be very baldly resolved by 
\ graclLs. It miglit be bettei to give graduate admissiojis officers more resources 
U) euriy on extensive admissions investigations— the extra money in the 
long run would benefit the^student, the teacher, tlie administration,^nd 
society. • . - 

2 Patricia S. Wright EiiToHment for Advanced Degrees, OE-5 1019-63. Circular N*o, 786 
(Washington Office of Education, U Department of Health, Education, and Welfafe, 
1965). ^ ' ^ - . .--^ ' 

3D. P'. Ho>t, "The Relationship Between College Grades and .Vdiilt .\chievcmeht: A 
Review of the l^x diuxL lU senrch Re ports, American Coihge Testing Pi4)gram.'*1965, 1,1. 

* A. E. Juola,- "SeIcx;tion, Classification, and Placement of Students" In P. L. Oiessel 
and Associates, Lvaluation in Fltgfiej Lducaliojil (Bobtpn. Houghton Mifflin, 1961). 
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Thcnext area pf toluein is giading and the relatiopbhip that shoulcl exist ^ 
between the ^tudent.and hh inajui piufcbbof. \\^hen the'giaduate student 
selects a majoi piufcssur, he expects that i>iofessoi to g^ide him for the dela- 
tion of his graduate pi 0^41 aiii at that institution. A professor I know sched- 
ules a weekly meeting with each of his gladuate students. At that "appointed 
time, the students' leseaich, his aca.dcniic piugiess, his existing pioblems, and 
even the latest on Vice Bresident Agnew, are among the many topics dis- 
cussed* This professoi does not Hniit his time when it comes to consultation 
, with his student^. Nor* does he limit his association with his stiideius to 
<jVhool hours, but fuithers .their intellectual development on his own time, 
in the e\enings and on weckciuls. I believe this is an exceptional ^se, where 
the professor unselfishl) gives his time foi the betterment of his students. 
This situation is bv no mean universal. One need only check office hours of 
professors -peK week. An aveiage of an hour and a half is hardl) enough 
time to hanille grad students, nevei mind the fact that most professors 
teach undergiaduate courses and must accommodate uhdeigiaduates as w^ell 
*. * at this tim^. ' - , 

However, one must not be blind to the obstacles and pressures confronting 
professors who would vei) much like h engage in this type of learnmg pro-" 
cess. Some institutions permit their professors to handle far too many 
" graduate students at one time. Committee involvement devours a sizabl^ por- 
» tio;i of a' professor's time.. If students aie plagued with *'gracle-grubbing" 
pro}>lenis, proffssuis have "publishi^g-giubbing" problems. Profess'brs up^ 
for contiact renewal or tenure are concerned, and understandably so, with 
getting that book published 01 squeezing an.aimjg out of that Ph.D. dis- ^ 
\eftation. Ironically enough, the professoi is usJratly given less holies in the 
classroom a reward for such publications — KwQr students get the benefit 
of his scholarly research. 

Grading is not only an academic problem/ It is a humarr one as wOll, and 
at times this is very often forgotten. There is no doubt that if tj^ere were a 
tighter bond between the major profdssor and his giaduatO student, the 
solution^o assessment would- gieatly be enhanced. 

The third and final area of concern involves the relationship between 
grading and the natiue of the discipline that is to be giaded. In^hort, gra,d- 
ing,ciitics charge that^the present grading pracUce is not based on a rationale 
imt suits the form of grading to its intended function. They are not. "hung 
up" on such questions as, ShM there be a pass-fail system? Sliall the usu^tl 
ABCDF system be i/tained? Shall thke be no grades but instead a series of 
written evaluations? Instead o'f instituting gnj^ type of non-ranked evalua- . 
tion, these critics contend that institutions sliould adopt a mixed grading 
' system that takes into account the nature of knowledge in the various areas 
of the college curriculum, the means of appraisal available to instructbrs in 
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these areas, and the diffeiing pni poses to be served b) appraising and report- 
ing student progress. 

*rhis approach certainly seems sensible <ind feasible. It does more squarely 
face the problem of grading in terms of the goalb of insti uction am} the f)ur- 
pose 61 maiking. If \>e look at a standaid college cun ic^ulum, we can g^oup 
d^scipliixes in categories in teifhs of precision of knowledge. If placed in a 
paradigm, tjie subjects may be grouped into three categories: 

Ccitegory r ' ^ Categajy 2 Category 3 " • 

mathematics^ ^ the professions the humanities- 

^he physical sciences ' the performing arts / some social sciences 

some social sciences 

' ^ » 

Although not precise, this classification i^ a viable pne. It is true tjiat the 
"^t^tp of knovv ledge in certain areas makes classification of some subjects dif- 
q^ficult — for example, sociolog) and linguistics, ^^li^ placement of such sub- 
jects in the paradigm v\ill depend upon the pjtticular insfitutrDn's«^^roach 
to them, thu^ allowing for flexibility. ^ 

In regard to Category 1, we can with a considerable degree of certitude 
speak about the structure of knowledge, the approaches to learning and dis- 
covery, and the systematic nature of mathematics and most of tlie physical 
arid sonieof the social sciences. Without deriving the creative aspects of these 
subjects, one cSn state that either a student^uiKlerstands or doesn't under' 
stand, the concepts, learns the proper approaches or doesjiot, masters certain 
agreed-on corttent or does not.,^ By thei> nature these fields of study are 
better ordered, more sequential — one must pass elementary algebra in order 
to learn intermecliate. If mastery is not achieved at the firstr level, the stu- 
dent cannot succeed at the next. The pass- fail approach seems warranted 
in- the subjects of this category. 

In Category 2, the performing arts and die professions, knowledge and 
practicing skill arc interwoven. The college piepares the s^Lident* through 
a combination of ci^rltent and .application so that he may test T?is adequacy 
An a performing enviionmeht — whether it be the classroom, the hospital, lavv 
office, or stage. A value judgment of the studeiu's potential for success is 
made, ^fter wliich a degree or a ceitification of permission, to pursue the 
profession or art is awaided. Again, it would appear that either pass-fail 'or 
a certificate of accomplishment is needed as a grading mechanism. 

In Category 3, the humanities and some of the social sciences, knowledge 
is less precisely structured and more conjectural. In such fields as philosophy, 
literature, sociology, .^nd history, finer distinctions are necessary. Perform- 
ance is judged by a student's ability to make subtle discriminations, refined 
distinctions, comparisons, analyses, syntheses, and one's ability to oi:ganize 
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and write. Where qualiuuive lather than 4uantitati\e^dii>tindionj> are neces- 
sary, the A-F grading* seemi niubt rclc\ant. Howcvei, ab Dean Da\id Sparks 
has indicated regaiding the forthcoming rctonirncndatioii;* of K\it^d*Hoc. 
Committee on Giades and Evalttation,^ the cmiOunt of letter grading* can 
drastically be reduced. / » * * - 

\\*liere\er ini>titution> doiibider il/flerentiargiading pi attiteb* throughout 
their departments^ and^it appear^ (hat thibj\ ill l>e the future trend, moj>t 
certainly a rationale, peiliapb on the ouki buggcbted, should be considered. 

.In the beginning of this talk I raised soiH^cjuestions about particular 
evaluational problems. 1 ha\e endea\oied to exatQioe jliesc cjuestitujs from 
a graduate student point of \ie\\, looking at tlv^^r.eljirfionships and inter- 
Welationships between such couienis as gracUji^ ai)^ graduate adrr^issions,^ 
grading and the relationship* between the gi aduate^^J^^lent and hij^ m^jor 
professor, and fiiialL), grading and the nature of the 'discipline. I have not 
ahva'^s given answers to the questions rui^»ed. The rea^i for this is*that the 
questions and the arguments both pro and con involve opini9ns on such con- 
troversial matters as'fieedom, educational goals, motivation, procedures of 
iq€?asuremei jj j ^nd end-meaiis relations. And, these ^les^iohs. will never' be 
answered until institutional leaders sit down with members, f^om airsegmfl^nts 
of their campus coiBmunit) and hammei otiLLiioad but dej^nht, goals to, be 
.pursued b) their particj^dar institution. This must be accpinpanied, too, -b) 
a more^detailedtdefinition pf goals in the vaiious graduate* departments. 
This is a painfid task. But again, in the vvord§ of Dobbin and^Snuth, not 
until*there ij> wider agreeme^nt on the goals of instruction an^ the purpose of 
marking, and 1 would add, within each instit\jtion, will we begin Jo.^nd 
solutions. \ ' T 
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Business Meeting 

Saturday f December 6, 9*00 a.m. 

i 

Presiding; Ahiii Piouor, Chanrnan, Council of'Giadiuitc Sdiooh 

Procior; Ldclicb aiul gc'ntlciiicn. It is a plccibiirc to get to use thib ga\el at 
least one more time. , 

. We are here for the bubiiiebb bCbbion of thib Ninth* Annual Meeting; and 
fpUowiiig our pa^t pietedctitb and tiaditions, ue will fn^st lia\e a. report of 
our distingnibhed president, Gustave Arlt. 

PRESIDENT'S REPORT 

Arlt: Mr. Chairman, Miulani CUairnjan Elect, and All. Past CiiairnVan, 
ladies and gentlemen. This is the ninth aiunial report of -^our presidei^, 
recounting the >eai^s acti\itics, the .tchie\emtnts and the disappointments i-t 
has brought with it, and assessing, if that -is possible in these troubled times, 
the pros|jecUi for the futuie oF our institutions, of our coipbiate bod), and 
for graduate education as a whole. > *, ' ^ 

, In foinier >ea!s^ 1 ha\e generally confined m)-self to remarks about past 
developments, a latlici natuial liniitativAi in \icw of the rapid and satisfying 
expansion of the CounciTs activities aiul Nof its sphere of influence. 

Nine \eais is not A \ci) long time for^t\e development of an qperation 
that begTin uitli an idea and/i hope and a pVi}<|., and not vei) much morel ; 
The position which tlic Council holds todayS^ the product of a beautiful 
coipoicUe cflort.' No one man, no single committee, no small group of men ^ 
have made this Counul v\liat it is. It was created and sustained by scores of 
willing; dedicated men and women who take haid-won time fiom their daily^ 
tasks to attend to thc'Councirs affairs. • ^ 

If you *need. proof foi. this asseition, read ovci the toniliuttee list and r?ad 
ovet* the proceedings of the ann4uU meetings to see the names of scores who 
are participating.and who have participated in 4.hese activities. 

I'salute all llxsi^c willing woikers and I thank them, and. I, hope that their 
^example vvill ins|ii!e otliei scores to pick up the woik wheie their predecessors^ 
will leiive off".' 
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I shall-not attempt to do nioic than nientiun a few of the fifteen oi muie ^ 
comniitteeJv that* have been acti\e thiouglt^jut this )eai. Sunie of theni, the 
Cpmmittee on Pohci^s, Plans, and Resohition^ the CorfiniitR'e on the Prej> 
aration of College Teacbers, and a few others, will report to )ou later this 
morning, some of thenr will have some im|x)rtant lesolutions to {jresent. 
Otfier dohimittees work jointl) with i elated mtciest gioups. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Accreditation combiites with the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting and .the Fe^-leiation of Regional A^ciedUijig Comm^sions for 
Higher Education in watching o\cr the pioceduies of the accreditation of' 
graduate work. ^ ^ 

I The JS'ational Liaison Committee on Foicign Students collaborates with 
tfte. College Entiance Examination Boaid, the Institute of International 
Education, the American Association of Collegiate Registiars aitd Admis- 
sions Officers, and the Xatipnal Association of Foreign Student Adininistia- 
tors. The Graduate|Record Examinations Hoaid, the Committee on Ahican 
Graduate Fellowshij\ and the Ad\isor) Committee to tl\e Institute of 
International Educati^i are other examples of ui>eful and fruitful coopera 
t i on> wuh re 1 a te d or*ga/i i za t i on s a n d ^age nci es . ^ 

T*am glad to report that the Council and i,ts\>rganizational structure are 
sound and flouDishing and that^he operatioxis of )oui national office con- 
tinue to expand — also^ntinue to get moie expensive. Since the first of the 
year, sixteen, new membeis ha\e been added to it. Foui more were added 
yesterday b) the Executive Committee. FoOr older members have r^esigned, 
for valid reasons — one college has discontinued its giaduate'woik entiiel); 
the others have restricted their offeringfe to a point where they no loqger 
meet the membership criteri^i. - — 

The consultation ser\ice lias been more widel) used b) <9tii meiflher^ this 
year than e\er'be(ore, and its effectiveness has been lecognized b) a number 
of State Boards of Regents who now either require^or recommend consulta* 
tion \isits before authorizing new graduate progiaiiis. In the past ye«ir, 82 
departments in 45 institutions required the sei\ices of 127 consultants. We 
commend the consultatiori service to )our consideration «uid to )oiir use 
when you expand your graduate offerings or when )ou think about reo^^ganiz- 
ing-ti«r5tructiire of your graduate school. 

At th^ same time, we express oui appreciation to the many scoies of con- 
sultants, mostl) from graduate faculties, mOst of whom of course are not here 
toda), f0r their constructive efforts in improvnig the quality of graduate 
education. It is no exaggeration to say that the impro\ement of new pro* 
grams '>^n our cj^v eloping graduate schools is largely attributable to the- 
creative and skillful work of our consultants. 

Just a word regarding the present status an(i prospects of other efforts 
seems appropriate. Perhaps the most important development of past months 
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has been thcievisiun (jf the Sclcai\c4ici\icc icgulatiuiis. Since the spiiiig uf 
1967, the imiuttiofi iA giiichuite stmleiits has been the must cl|^inbing factor 
in our schools, both for the muiale of stiulcnts and fui the phiinring oL oui ^ 
programs. ' . . 

It is hardly possible )Ci to assess the damage that has ahead) been^iie 
by this incubus piessing oil all of us. But hegiiuiing with President Nixon's 
declaration on XIa) 13, 1961)*, this piessuie luVs gradually been relieved. 
First, the recl\ictioii of xhaft calls, next, theugianting of a full yeai's post- 
ponement of inductiun to giaduatc students, then the ie\eised (juler of diaft 
calls; and fmally, the iiniendnient of the Act passed \)) the Congress last 
. nionth. AU these actujus hii\e tiiken the piessuie fiuni oui students and* 
from our schools. . ' * * , 

Foi those of us who ha\e been woiking fui \eais tow aid a ie\isiun (jf*tha 
^ Select iTc Ser\ice Act, tliese de\elupineiits-caine witl/ suipusing swiftness. As 
recently as tlnce ftioiitlis ago, in cmii S^ptemljci Scu dcttd , 1 wiute that iiu 
Congressional action could be expAted tlfis )Ciir. It is impossible, uf cuuise, 
to say who or what influenced the go\ciiiiiient, but I can iissuic )uu that the 
patient, peisistent peslciing by the ^^ientific Miinpuwei Cunnnissioi) and b) 
the Couiicil oj Giaduate Schools liad^^i gieat deal moie to do with it than 
SDS activism or mass denioiistratuMis. 

TJie\alle\iating effects of ihe^iiew legislation and legulations will, of 
course, not be fulh ^elt in 1970. In this tiansition fiOin the old to the ne\y 
♦system, all nialqs Ijctween the ages of nineteen and tweiit)-six will be in the 
sx>-called piinie-age gi i)iip, a'lid this ^vill, of copise, include man) actual and 
potential graduate students. But because of the \ei) large size of that. a \ ail 
able diaft pool, the incli\idual \ ulnei abilit) ^vill he \ei} low. All those who 
aie not iiiducied in 1970 wjll theieaftei he fiee. AfterM970, the jJiime^age 
group will Consist only of nineteen year olds iind ol college students *^ hose 
2-S deferments, imdeigiadiiate defeimcnts, expiie. Giaduate students \v^ill 
no loiigei be tl\ft puiiie taigets. Once theii>yeai of \ uljieiability has passed^ 
either at the ag<| of nineteen oi at the expiiatiuit of theii 2 S deferment, they ■ 
can safely plan their futine. . * ' ^ 

Short of conijjlete alnjlition .of the diaft, we lune attained oui objectises. 
Now we can only wiyly wonder why it took tliiee yCfUs, nine hundred 
working clays, of wiiting, tiilkrng, and iiiguing, lo biing iibout ^soiivcthiiig ^ 
lliat was hnally accomplished in tlnee weeks with piactically no opposition 
anywhere? Washington is a reiiiaikaijle place, oi pcihaps juit a lenuhkable 
state of mind. ^ ' * 

\ Now 1 wish to use my r.eniaining minutes, not to bemoan shniikin'g fed- 
eral funds, which I will^le^\e foi you to do, noi iestricti\e legislation, but 
rather* to examine the d€\elopnients, both, ccjnnnendable and otherwise, in 
our individual schools and in giaduate education as a whole. 
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• In^tlie tliiiiNiHUl UMUs in \\hitli 1 have Ijrccn iim)l\etl in the giadua^e 
enterprise in one wa) oi auothei, tlicMe has ne\er been a jjci iod of 'suclj 
franlic iind contiadittoi \ diani^es as the pioent. The most frjistrating 
letters that I get ni e\ei\ tU*^*s mail are the ones that ajk: "\Vh/t are \he 
trends in adniisjfion .standauK, hingnage leqiiiienieiU^ thesijv jrecjiiirements, 
letter, nnnibei, or pass-fad gKuhni;.ffaudj\ teathinji^ h)ads, and so forth?" 
Of course, theieaie tiends, if nuh look ha/l enough, but i't depends onA\heie 
you'jook and vsho is hooking. / , * . 

In lixe niattei oi fmihei expansion <>i i;i'adiiaie pio<^ianis, Cpr exaniplci 
mail) institutions, as \ou well know, aie lapidh, in some cases too? rapidl), 
de\clopin^ new otUiinL;s 6n Ijutli niaslci's and dotluial le\els. Otliers aie 
lefraiiiini^ hmn funliLi iKvtiojwuMii Sunu au t in ladin^enisting piugi anrs, 
and a few ate phasing uui giadnale woik louiplete'n!^ What, t]ien, is the 
trend? ^ ^ \ 

/i do/^n'<Ji nioie uni\ei silica ha\e esudjlished ui aie in the process wl 
establishing Duttoi of Aiij, pnjgiains foi the tiaining of cojlege teachers. 
At least an ctpial nuudjei, in e\en nioie, h.i^\e lejeUed the Doctor of Arts 
coiicef)t auil expeiinixjniing with \aiions ejniihed niastei's degrees, ^ 
inchiding the Master yf Philosophy and Lauieate in"%t^ or Laureate in 
Pliiiosophy. Is there an identifiable trend^ere?. . . . ^ 

• In the matter of Inngiia^^c ictpiiienients foi the PJi.D., there ceitainl) is a 
cfefinite \iend to lea\e the oplionNo ^he academic depauinents. But, con- 
tiaiy ^o expcc^tatiuns, this sJiifi of 'lesponsibiljt) luis in many instances re- 
sulted in a ti,ghj^iing lathei than^a -/c?la\ati,on of icnpiiiements. Man) de- 
paitmcnts'ijpw recpiire U faiil) thoioiig*li toinnuind u>f *one lan^iage rather 
than the ciistimiai) sinatieiing of two^ iWes^his repie'jent a tiend or simpU 
.a passing experiment? ^ ' ^ 

These few exaniplcs,aic cJiaitateiistic of the entiie spcctinm of J^iaduate' 
<?dncation today. , ^ j "T^ V 

We ha\e never been noted foi a higlif degiee oHniifoiniity in pi .a ct ices,' 
j\ocednres. ^johties, or e\en phi-losoph). But today, this* absence 9f*uni- 
foiS^jt) is rafjidly becoming a] kaleidoscopic di\ersity. Maybe thi5 is good.-l 
.1 amVrot saying iIkU it i^'bad. Itjrtstis. 

One thing, I(^\ve\ti, iis fairly certain. If tlg^^^eml toward particularism 
^lonUnues^nul ,4eceltiatcs, we ^^>^rte headed towarcf Iniimaginable chaos. 
Conflicting rcqnirc^ients t^r ajjscnce of refpiircilfients will make transfers of 
students •fion/one instltiit^Cm to anothei difficiiti, if n6i impossible. 'We will 
bq sidled with an airay, or shall I call ti^idd^^odge^- academic de- 
'^tcsliialare ilhdefined or imdefmed. ^ • ' 

/lake only the niatter of a D.A. degree. A mmiber of prestigij^vis universi- 
i^nes'havt estahhshed 6r are pla^minjj to evtablisl^^ of Arts;program> 
^qui\alfiit in cpialify though not in yfaracter, to^the ^^"^J^: Others are 
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developing, and at least one statc^ system is in tlie procebs of approving pro- 
grams that characterize the Doctor of Aits as an interniediatc dcgiee equated 
with the Candidate in Philosophy. If soniebudy doesn't head^ this of! but 
fast, tjie Doctor of Arts degree will be dead befuie is really gets establi^>hed. 
. Similar discrepancies appear in the various types of teaching degrees— 
the Master of Arts in Teadiing, the* Master of^ Aits^la-College^Peaching, the 
"Specialis't iri this or that. Unless a tfan^uipt accompanies the diploma, there 
' is httle to signify what each of these degrees realFy represents, >y 
I hardly need to mention the administrative maze that pu/zles stuclents > 
and granting ;igencies alike. Who actually admits students? A dean, an ad- 
missions officer, a department chairman, a committee? Who awards stipends, 
appoints teaching assistants? Who determines degree lequirements and certi- , 
fies to dieir completion? A departitiental committee? A chairman? The dean 
' of a college? Or the graduate dean?- *^ 

^'^M'^^ AJljthese functions not only vary widely from iiniversity to university but 
e\[en^within the structure of an individual .university. I could name, for 
ain|ile, a large, long-established university, m whicji the graduate dean 
tains authority over and responsibility for one single department. And 
iis.jde|)artment is in process of being phase^out. Everything else in that 
institutioirKcon trolled by the dean of a college^ the dean of a school, or an 
, interd^artmeiital group. 

An this points toward the growing erosion of central authority in gradu- 
ate work and the growing autonomy of departments And groups of dis- 
ciplines.. Many universiti:es are becoming collections of loosely allied de- 
partments, with little if any unifying authority. I needliardly point out that 
in this time of crisis in higher education, of rapid clianges in the n^eds and 
demands of sgciety, reunification of our graduate schools is more essential 
. Xlian ever. . . * , .'"^ 

W^e do face an uncertain future, as our discussions pf the past two days' 
have shown. But I belfeve, and firmly believe, that vve can help ta shape 

* that future by concentrated effort of this Council of Graduate Schools. And 
,o;ie of the most important steps in shaping the future is to re-establish the 

ippov^er of the graduate school and the authority of the dean. 

' * The coming decade will bring tremendous changes, over many of wliich 
. w€f will have little control. But vve will be able to give direction to many 
of these clianges if we maintain *a solid central organization within our 
schools. And as I look into this uncertain future, I see that it will be a 
primary function of the Council of Graduate Schools to help its members 
strengthen and stabilize their internal organizations. 
That is fundamental. Failing in this function, the Council will itself fall 

• into erosion and debihty. But the Council will not fail in this primary 
. function. ' , ' 
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^With this confidence, and in this faith, I hand over m) ri^sj^ensilMlities^q 
all ol you and to the competent hands of n\) successor. -Thank *>ou very 
much. 

Standing applause. " * 

Proctor: Thank >ou, Mr. President. Anything 1 would say\after that 
ovation and applause would be tiul) a gilding of tfie lilies, sir. / 

The second ordeF of business this moining is that of conmiittee reports. 
The fitst committee report will be made by Dean Stephen Spurr, a member 
of the Committee on the Preparatidn of College Teachers. Fk k> making 
the report for the committee in \ iew of the fact' that I am chairman. And 
because of what he will sa) and propose, I should like to remind membeis 
that in the voting that occurs in a business session, each institution is entitled 
to onl> one vote. The senior peison present representing tlie graduate school 
will cast the vote for the instit\ition. 

We will at this time, therefore, hear a ie|X)rt from Dean Stephen Spurr of 
the Coflimittee on Prep'aration of College Teacheis. Dean Spurr. 

REPORT OF CO\fMITTEE ON PREPARATION ^OF 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 

Splrr: The Committee on tlie Preparation of College Teachers has been 
ciiarged with de\ eloping a booklet on the subject as a guide to the schools 
that are interested in de\ eloping sj^ecial progiams for this pur{jose. 

This boojklet is in advanced stages of drafting, and it will deal with the 
entire spectrum— with the master's degrees, intermediate graduate degrees, 
and the doctoral degrees. 

It is the imenlion of this committee to circulate a dia;ft of|the complete 
booklet to all members of CCS within the next few months for criti^m and 
editorial suggestion's. ^ 

' liowever, in view of the widespread interest in the Doctor of Arts^degm?, 
*the Committee;, under Jthe chairmanship of Dean Proctor, thought it desi>- 
able to bring the draft of the statement of standards on the Doctor of Arts 
degree* to you at this time. I have been asked b) the Committee to make it 
clear that the concept of a teaching doctorate is perfecd) feasible under the 
rubric of the Doctor of Philosophy degree. In fact, as we know, many Doc- 
tor of Philosophy programs are sp construed and so handjed. 

Alternatively, however, it is clear that a n^imber of departments and a 
number of institutions have elected to develop a Doctor of Arts as a parallel 
progiam to the Ph.D., and our statement is designed to advise and hope- 
fully to influence the standards for those institutions that elect this particu- 
lar route^^ -^^^ , 

Now, we brought some four hundred copies of our stat^ent, and they 
' * « fi 
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have been ouijront. TliC} Ikivc all disappeared, and I am sure there are a 
number oi^w who have not been able to fnui copies. In the meantime, the 
Executive Committee, at its meeting on Thurj>da), edited at considerable 
length the statement. I wondei whetlief, in \ iew of the importance of this 
question, you^would Ifke me to re.nl the statenicilt as edited fa) the ExeciV 
tive Cpmmittee. Mr,. Chairman? >^ 
* Proctor: Will you pleascf do so. 

Spl'Rk: The statement, then, piepaied b) tHe (Committee on the Piepaia- 
tion of College Teacher^ and endoised b\ the Executive Coniniittee is as 
follows: 

"The laigest single ni.iiket for the ductoiate in the liberal aits is in the 
fiekl of college teaciiing. The gieat luajoiit) of college professois aie and 
will continue to be piiniaulv concerned witii teaching lathei than with 
research. 

"Tlie Committee ^n Prepaiation of College Teachers of the Council of 
Graduate Schools in the United States lecommends the establishment of 
graduate' programs leading to the degree Doctor of Arts to prepare graduate 
sUrdents for a lifelime of effective teaciiing at the college level. 

"Tlie Doctor of Aits program sliould be of such rigor that tlie degree will 
take its place among other respected doctoral degrees, such as tiie Doctor 
o£ Philosophy, Doctor of Education, Doctor of Business Administration, 
Doctor of Musical Aits, Doctor of Medicine, Doctor of Dental Surgery, and 
Juris Doctor. 

"The Executive Committee of COS has previously declared tliat: 

" 'Prepaiation dt the doctoral level for a career in the practice of under- 
'graduate college teaching, ordwiaiih in one of the fields of the humanities 
or the social sciences oi the natuial sciences, may be recognized by the award 
of the degree Doctor of Arts.' ^ ^ 

"The new title is proposed in the belief that the Ph.D. degree haWradi- 
tionally so eniphasi/ed research that it is counterproductive in that the 
majority of^giaduate students aic trained almost exclusively along lines 
other than those they will actually follow in their careers as coyege teachers. 
The) are led into* expectation tliat will not in factHiTe realized, and, as a 
result, tlieii level of discontent and dissatisfaction is magnified. Relevance 
is achieved only if the degiee structure is appropriate to the career aiiTis and 
possibilities of the students. 

'Tor most doctoral students, a piogiam emphasizing' broad subject-matter 
competence arid teaching skills and the development of synthesizing and 
disseminating abilities is appropriate, Tiie. title Doctor of Arts carries the 
connotation of this gicat emphasis on preparation of college teaching. 

**The orientation and piepaiation inher«uijn the Doctor of Arts degree^ 
have advantages beyond those of the faculty members who will find a greater 
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commuity between theii tiaining and their actua^^ careers. Colleges will also 
be placed under less piessine to cieate jeseafch facilities if research ac- 
complishment is no l&iVger held up as the one single mark of success of their 
teaching taculty. The ptesent influence of research speciali/ationjon the un- 
dergraduate curriculum uoultl also be reduced, and many students will 
welcome a broader orientation in cunicidai olfeiings. Muck of the under- 
graduate cuiTiculuni todi^is oiiented to^waul the rcsearctt interest of the 
faculty members or tuuaurthe 2 peiccnt of the students who will eventually 
seek the Ph.D. degic6. And we should recogni/e now that the great growth 
in enrollments, and thus ia- teaching positions, in the future will be in the 
cummiinil) colleges and the cumpiehcnsivc regional colleges, not in the 
research universities. 

"The committee recognizes that it is jiciClicr feasible nor ^desirable to 
separate.sharply a university piofessoi's teaching and research functions, and 
that research activit) is in many cases an essential clement of a professor's* 
teaching ability. But the importance of rcsprch as a component of college 
teaching is considerably less for those not llcaching at the Ph.D. level, and 
this group constitutes the vast majority ofle.l^icrs in higher education. The 
necessity for reseaich competence and activities at these other revels varies 
depending upon the subject being taught, but it seems clear that the nature 
of research competence rccjuiied for the \ast majority of college' teachers can 
be olnaincd through 'the proposed poctor of Arts program. 

"The degree Doctor of .\its identifies a person of at least three years of 
graduate study designed to prepare students for careers as teachers. 

"The .piogram leading to the D.A. degree will parallel other doctoral 
....-^prograras but uill^be oriented toward developing a teaching compete|ice in 
a broad subjcct nuuter arpa. In contrast, the Doctor of Philosophy program 
is designed to prepare a graduate student for a lifetime of creative activity 
and research, although this will often be in association with a career in 
teaching at a university or college. Th'e degiee Doctor of Education (Ed.D ) 
* . should mark a professionally oriented program at the doctoral level in the 
field of education. 

"The Doctor of Arts program should be offered only by institutions 
^ with faculty, facilities, and equippient adequate^to provicle^Qr the offering 
of these practice-oriented Doctor of Arts progi'ams, ^xrtiat mey will be 
comparable in cjuality to accepted rcseaich-oriented i4i D. prograrns. 

"Admission, retention, and degiee standards for a D.A. program should 
be as rigorous as those prevailing for a Ph.D. program and should be under 
the^ontrol of the faculty of the subject-matter field. Under no circumstances 
. should the D.A. piogram be utilized as a consolatiofi prize oi second-class 
Ph.D. program. Wh^^'ogr^ tequirements will inevitably diffef bec'ause 
of differing objectives, the D.A. requirem'ents should be no less demanding. 




No institution should de\elop D.A. programs unlei>i> standards for the 
emplo)ment, promotion, and compensation foi facult) holders of the DA. 
degree are the same as those for faculty holding the Ph.D. degree. 

*'To insure adequate preparation of college teachers, the Doctor of Aitb 
prograift should provide for the following: 

''(1) The formal course worjt in the D.A. program will deal preponderandy 
with the subject matter to be taught b) the prospecti\e teacher. Couise 
serfction will t)picall>''be broader within a paiticular discipline than for 
the Ph.D. and ma) also biidge seveial\relatW disciplines. The indi\idual 
courses in the Doctoi of Arts progilam should be conducted at the sam^ghigh 
level as Ph.D. coui^ses and, wheie the two programs exist side b) side, may 
well be the same courses in man^ instajices. Foreign language and other 
research tool requirements should be trul) functioiial. A comprehensive 
examination, t)picall) broader than the usual Ph.D. comprehensi\e examina- 
tion, but'not less demanding, should be required upon the completion of 
.formal course work. ' ^ 

''(2) Prospective college teachers should take an appropi iate xutiount of 
formal course work and seminars in such areas as the ps)cholog) of learn- 
ing, the history and sociology of higher education, and the responsibilities 
of faculty members within an institutional setting.' ■ 

''*(3) The development of teaching coinpetence requires a structured ex- 
posure t6 colleg^ejeaching at thCL undergraduate level. iThe supervised teach- 
ing experience n>ay be provided through an internship either at the institu- 
tic^n offering the'Dl\. program or at a cooperating two- or four-)ear college. 
The teaching internship should i.pclude substantial and direct classroom 
experfence in regular .Courses, prefefabl) in" more than one kind of course. 
It should, moreover, be supervised, critici'zed, and evahiated by experienced 
facult) members and reinforced by relevant course v^'ork in teaching meth- 
ods applicable to the student's particular subject. ^ ^ 

*'(4) The development of the capacity and habit of reacfing, understand- 
ing, and interpreting the results of new research and pedagogical develop- 
ments appearing in the literature o*f the field should be encdurag^. 

*'{5) The development of the ability to apply new significant research and 
pedagogical developments in the field for the benefit of college teaching. 

"(6) The Doctdr of Arts program must include tJie satisfactory completion 
of a project of individual study demonstrating an accept.vble combination 
of scholarly, analytical, creatue, and expository skills. The project may 
focus upon the teaching of a subject ais^ well as upon a contiibutioh to original 
knowledge. y , ^ — 

"Like the Ph.D. program, the Doctor of Arts {Wgram must^'require at 
least , three years of full-time graduate study. It should normally be com- 
pleted in not more than four." 
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This committee includes Dean Cobb, Indiana Stale Uni\ersity at Terre 
Haute; Dean Culbert, Ohio Univeisii); Dean Koenkei, Ball State Univer- 
sity; Dean Lester, Enior) Uni\ersit); Dean Rice, Claremont Graduate 
School; m)self; and die chainnaii, Dean Proctor of Kansas Slate College of 
Pittsburg. , ^ ^ 

In submitting this report for the'comniiitee and for the E\eci,iti\e Com- 
mitted, I should like to udl lo )our attention that within this last niondi the 
Association of State Colleges and Uni\eisities has appio\ed and is in the act 
o£ publishing* a statement on the Doctor of .\its degree. And although we' 
^hav^ not compared the two statements vvoid foi woid, it is, the impression of 
your committee that the Association of State Colleges and Universities' 
report is cojnjBtible with the one which wejnit before you. We ask the 
acceptance o^ this report. 

Proctor: Thank }ou. Dean Spuir. Perhaps, if^thcue is an) discnssion, it 
would be helpfid if I remind all members that under our Constitution, in 
Section 10, there is the statement, *'Na acts of the Council shall be held to 
control the polic) or line of action of an) member institutipn." Perhaps a 
reminder about tJiis staternent will assuage bome pain, if there is an). Dean 
Spurr has mo\ccl^he acceptance of the' repoh. Is there a second? 

The 7/10 ti on xcas duly seconded. 

Proctor: It has been moved and seconded. Is there any discussion? Dean 
•McCarthy. ^ 

McCarthy: I^have just a few comments. I think that the report of the 
committee is one. of great. irnportance and wd should accept it. There is, in 
^ my opinion, a \er) strong need, an urgent need, foi the establishment of the 

kind of a program this iepresei:Us and the establishment of fhis on some ) 
\agiecd-upon national level. I think that there is great danger in not moving 
decisively in this respect. The report of die comrnittee is excellent; 
comprehensive; its subject is appropriate; cuid I can't help but comment that 
at the University of Washington, aftrt: about two )ears of ^liscu^on, the 
gracKiate facult) adopted as a master of universit) pcilic) die conception that 
Doctor of Arts progiams, which. are in principle similar to those now pro- 
posed b) the committee, be established. One program is deYinitel) under 
wa^ with several others in the offing. I am ver) pleased to urge that the 
comrnittee rq:>ort be treated favorabl) and that we pass die motion. 

Proctor: Other comments? Dean Crawford. 

Craw^^ord, Universit) of Minnesota: I know that Dean Proctor and his . 
colleagijjj^ have put dieir nione) where their mouth is,\as lust reported to us. 
I vvondC^V^ Mr. Chairman, if it would bd in «irdei to ask lor a sho^ of hands 
from the institutioiV^tli^it have adopted such a Doctor of Arts degree or 
something so similar to it as to be essehtiall) indistinguishable. I think that 
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there are perhaps half a dozen schools that have taken ^his step. I would 

just likfe to know. 

Proctor: xMay I add, or are in process o£ doing so. * ^ 
Crawi-oRd: Yes. • » * • 

Proctor; Dean Crawfoid has asked who lui\e adopted oi are in process 

of adopting policies for the establishment of t^iis degiee. Will yon show 

your hands pi eas(^? 
Show of hands — about a dozen. 

J belie\e there are otliei people indicating a desiie to speak in the rear 
of the room. 

Ferrante, U«ji\erbit) of Rliode Island: Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 
I wonder \vh) the conunitiee has emphasized that the degtee is designed to 
p^pare students for careers as teacheis of undergraduates in both two-year 
and four->car institutions Why do you emphasize "undergraduates?" Would 
it be uncommon to find these same people teaching graduates? 

Proctor: I j>haU ask Dean Spurr to return to the microphone, please. 

Spi'rr: I think that the emphaMS and the ijiterest and the concern for 
tl,ie degree deri\es from the feeling that a progtain orientdd intellectually 
toward emphasis upon i^dergraduate teacliing is called for. 

The statement that the Doctoi of Arts recipient should, be subject to the 
same consideration foi pioniotion and for assignment of duties as holders of' 
the Ph.D., I think, clearly implies that we assume that he will teach any 
course at any le\el that he is judged b) the fatuity as competent to teach. 

Proctor: Dean Boddy? 

BoDDY, University of Minnesota: May we take it for granted that in ap- 
pro\ing oi adopting thi> repoit we aie essentially adopting it in principle, 
but th<tt it is still subject to change that may come fiom further considera- 
tion^^ ^ 

Proctor: Yes, you may. Dean Boddy. 

Proctor; 1 should like to ask President Ailt to comment on the report. 

Ari-T: Ml. Chairman, in connection with Dean Feii ante's comments a few 
moments agc), I would like to say that this was ^ mattei c^f \ery considerable 
discussion in the 5>^ecuti\e Committee the da> before yesterday. The* very 
pointed cpiestio^^vas asked. Should people with Doctor of Arts degtees be 
utilized in preparing other Doctoi s of Arts? Obviously, that would be on 
the grach/ite level. ' 

*i wo^ilcl therefore like to suggest an editorial chang^on page 3 of the com- 
mittee report, to rea"^!. "Designed to prepare students R^F-teac hers of under- 
graduates, but no^t excluding giaduatJ^s," 1 tjiink that would take care of^ 
some of the objections. * 

Proctors Thank you, Mr. Piesident. 'In fmthei comment to Dean Boddy, 
yes, this will be edited and will be a part of the proposed booklet on prqja- 
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ration of colkge teaclieis, ancLa draft of that proposed^ooklct w;Il be cir- * 
ciliated to the meml)ersHi'p befoxe it is piesented to the Executive Committee 
for its approval so that we will have an opportunity to leceive wide cqm- 
' ments and suggestions on the niattei . \ . 

I would also, as a point of ^nfonnation, simpl) remind the fiiembersliip 
that in our booklet on the naming of degie^es, the statement was made that 
the Doctor of Arts ma> awaided where appropiiate for the preparation of 
college teachers. The Council has taken some cognizance of it before this 
Is there fuither discussion? Dean Woherton 

WoLVERToN, Miami Uni^ei^s^). I am impiessed^- the fact that |io|^any 
years ago at these same meet'iTTgs we heaid Dean AT^Carthy arguing pretty 
strongly against the adoption of any such degiee and impressed by the fact 
^ that ?n these deliberations that have been taking place o\er the last few 
montlis, con\ei^ion has taken place. I might even include Bob Koenker in 
this, because 1 notice he has been aiound for a number of years, not exactly 
hustling, but certainly pushing the Specialist's. So this means something to 
mf when you have peo[}le who Ji.ive converted somewhat. 

I wonder if someone .could tell u^ just briefly whaf the experience has 
been vvuli the people who received this degiee, wheie they have gone, and 
what tliey are now doing. * ^ 

Proctor: I have witnessed those conversions, and they have sometimes 
been painfuL I would like to recognizc^ean Strehfer of Carnegie-Mellon. 

SrREHLER, Carnegie-Mellon University: My remarks about our Doctor of. 
Arts program take two lioiiis, and I knciw Some of us have planes to catch. 
We have awarded five Doctor ' of Aits degrees— two iVmat hematics and 
three in Englfsh. \Vg have 100 students iiuthe J^rogram now. The first 
Doctor of Arts recipient was offered a ^ery good tcadiiiig position and,ended 
up as an assistant professor at Williams College. The second Doctor of Art\ 
inmatliematics. is on the faculty at .Chatham College in Pittsburgh. And the 
remaining three, in English, we liked so well that we kept , ^ 

We expect to give 14 or l{3l)oaoi of .\rts degiees'^it commgncement next 
spring. Some of them aie.tommiJted to teach in the Allegheny community 
colleges. Some have been offered positions at liberal aits college and some 
o( them we will keep. y 

Proctor: --Thank you. Dean Strehler. May I say. as a point of information, 
that I attended tlie meeting of the American Association of State Colleges 
and Univeijsities at Atlanta three weeks ago and their Gr^iduate Committee 
did have a rather detailed document, v\hich was mianmiously acceptecLby 
' the Association and its Hoard of Directors and will be published; and Dean 
\Spurr was quite <iccurate in saying that the two documents are compatible, 
I* mention this to you as a point of information to indicate something to 
which I referred on Wednesday: that other national organizations not 
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direttl) oriented tow.u d gi JihitUc'^fejjjJf^ai) the CuLintil of Gi^tidiute SLfuJbls 
is, have moved jytu^unsidclatiun of matters of thii> bOit. . It j>ceinj> to ine'that 
the Council should be aware of and should, in principle at leabt, note what 
is occurring, and take appropiiate action. 

McGrath, Kent State Univerbitv: 1 am at a university wheVe we* have 
doctoral^ programs in some depaitmcuts and unl) ina*ster's programs in 
others, "bid die committee do an} talking about whetliei it is desirab^f^r 
even permissible foi a department to offci onl) the Doctor of Aits* degiee, 
or should it be olfcicd in depaitnicnts wheic the fh.D. degiee is ahead) 
present? 

Spl'RR: Thii), of lyuise, is a decision to be made, we think, b) the irfttitu- 
^onAitself. Theie has been a gre.yt dc^*l-<i^^^de^^ and aigument on this 



bV people taking both stands 

trjie Executive Committee rewiotc 
this. The statement, as it nov\ stands 



^)hbuld be olTeied onl) b) institution^ Aid departments VNitJi^ faculty ant^ 
facilities adequate to provide f6r Do( toAof Arts prograiws Lomparable to 
research'oriented Ph.D. programs. 



lie oiiginal committee statement on 
that the Doctor of Artb prjogram 



The clehr implication o^ this, for iii^ance, is that a physics department « 
bhould'have adequate laboiatory facilities, adequate »librar), adequate 
factilt) with advanced ti {lining an\l competence, but it need not necessiiril) 
ha\e a reseai'ch cyclotron oi bevetjcui, \ind the library might have a different 
composition* and a different number of volumes. 

cln other words, depaitnients v^ouldT be eligible to offei the Doctor of 
Arts with adequate libraiy and lali«*fatoiv and L^ulty facdities, but these 
need not be niea allied against the standaidsx)f what is needed to do advanced 
research in the same sciences. \ 

Proctor: Thank you. Dean Spurr. . \ 
_ Spracg, Univeibify of Rothestei: Despite tlit disclaihier by St^ve Spurr, 
I am still a^ little^ uneasy at the i espouse to tne question- laised by the 
gentleman from Rhode Island, and I should like t(t*urge the committee 
that if it is tiul^ the intent and pui|ji>se of the committee that persons on 
this levcj be |x:imittcd to teach at the/masters level and also futuie Doctors 
of Arts, this should be stated positively and not simply by the negative 
phrase "and not liinitedTo." 1 believe a paragrapji should be added, U such 
is the, belief, irKlicating 'that to teach at the masters' level or train otli'ei 
D.A.'s would be an appropriate career objective for suclipersop^. 
Procfor: Thank you. Dean Spiagg. Dean Baker? 

Baker, Noitlrwestern Univeisity. I feel quite uneasy about this. I wonder 
if tlie body here is prepaied to take something that is handed to us this 
quickly aiid to pass judgment on it, a^|udgment that has been indecisive over 
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quite a long period, .iiul to gi\e it what amounts Co a vote of confidence and 
^ a blessing. 4 • • * 

^ I seS^othing in the structure of higher education in this country 'that 
^ jpre\ents any university th.it wishes to fiom ofleiing a^piogiain leading to ^ 
any degree ix wishes. And this ni.i) be .1 \er) fine thing. It ma) be a good 
answer to political pressure from legisLittires, or \vh.it not. I don't know. 
And it is because of the fact that I don't know that I wouldn't Veall) know 
" « how to"v^e on this. I woyld at least like to take a document of intent li.tck 
' ' ^ to my committees in thtrgiaduatc school, not necessaril) to the whole giadu- . 
ate faculty,, but prefanbl) to it, and woik, it thioi'igh .the committees, get 
tlieir cornmcnts dfiid ideas, beloie I gi\c u \ote repicbeiitiiig N.oi tliwestei n , 
Unuersit^^^Ttnd I ha\e a feeling that tlicie^e^otheis who ha\e the same 
uncertainty. ' * ^ ' ^ 

Lt might be possible to distribute to us tlie completed document along 
with a list of institutions that intend to mak^ an effojt alongMiiis Itne aiuL 
ask us to vote by mail at a later time. : \^ 

Proctor: Thank >ou. Dean Baker. I think that )our remarks ha\e helped 

to clarify tiie situatf<^ considerabi). ^ 1 would lemind. the membership tlii^ 

you are not asked at this time to pass judgment, to use Dean Baker's phrase. 
We sinipl) picscuted ^a repor^o \ow, and the motion wms simply to accept 
tlie report, in the usual p?h»liamentafy sense of accepting reports. The 
acceptance has been moved. * ' » 

Hlrle^, Western Reserve Uni\eisit^: A ntwl) emergixig graduate institu- 
, tion actually has to pass nuistei with legional acciedlting associations, and 
1 am wondering w hether the comnvttee has submitted this report tk the - 
various regional associations or gotten aii) judginent from them about the 
proposed Doctor of Arts degree? - ^ . 

Proctor: We hd^e not submitted it, sir, in that sense to the accrediting 
agencies, but some of us ha\e had informal con\ej5ations with the officers orf 
t4iose organizations-* Is there further discussion? * ^ 

Appllv, University of Massachusetts. What are the implications of th(i 
creation of a new degree with respe^ct to the placement of Ph.D.'s? W'e heard 
ovei the past year about the sudden difficulty of placement in the^scJbn.ces, . 
I am asking for tiie implications of iiitioducing a iu?w^ degree that would 
encourage people to go into college teaching. It may raij,e competition within 
the academic family fbi the_ same positions. What are 'the rtiartpower 
implications? 

And a second unrelated question: What about service degrees. Doctor of 

Engineering, Doctor of Applied X or F? Is this^part cA a package,^ the D.A.? 

Proctoij: Thank you. Dean Appley. Dean Spurr.^ill respond, 

Splrr: We ha\e considered the supply and demand profSem as it relates 

to the Ph.D.'s, and the feelrng is that the argument for a Doctor of Artj 
* , 
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should not be bas^d upoi] supply and demand tynsider^ioiis, but whethci 
or not the institution consitleis that this type of training is better in prepara 
tion for the individual who is more teaching oiiented than reseaith oRented. • 

May I make a comment of my own here: How does the D.A. relate to 
intermediate graduate degrees or certificates? 

A$ far as the relationship of this Doctor oiAits to the intermediate degree, 
which occurs by a variety of names, is concerned, our institution is exceed 
ingly happy with our Candidate of Philosophy certificate, which we gi\e 
for the satisfactory completion, of all the work up to the. dissertation. 

We have given out some \.800 such certificates. The student acceptance 
and the faculty acceptance haXbeen icmaikably good. We do not jconsidci 
i^sit the D.A*. is a^xibsStute fo^N^hat nor will replace it in any way. J am 
using this on my campus as a device for saying- that if a department such 
as the English Department, to cite one obvious example, is interested in a 
separate program for the training of college teachers as opposed to *a con- 
ventional Ph.D. progiani in English, they have two .choices. One is to 
broaden the concept of the PhfD. such as the University of Iowa does, to 
accept a clissertttion in creative i^Titing. This is, as far' as our graduate 
council is concerned, a perfectly satisfactory answer. 

The other one is tq establish a Doctor of Arts piogram equal in quality 
to that of the Ph.D. progiam, but on a different set of standards. And the 
effort Ijere is not to replace whatever has been done to iecc:>gni/e the intci- 
mediates^ge. 

Unidentified voice: Question. - * 
Proctor: Since this discussion could lun fai afield atul we have othci 
important things to do, tlie question having been called foi, I will put the 
motion to receive the committee leport to a vote. Those in favoi say **aye*', 
please. (Cliorus of ayes.) 
Opposed, "no". The motion ci>rries.<<^ 

The next order of business is a repoit honi Dean McCaithy concerning the 
GRADCosT Committee. \ 

REPORT ON COS^^.OF GRADUATE EDUCATION 

McCarthy: At the 19/5^\hn(ial Meeting of the COS in San Francisco,, 
. a resolution calling for ^n appointment of a committee to study and repoit 
on iht unit cost of graduate education in the United States was moved, 
seconded, and passed. Shortly thereafter, tti^th a committee, called hereafter 
the GRADCOST Committee, was appointed by thairman Proctor. About that 
time we learned of the deep interest of the National Association of College ^ 
^^^m^^J^j^^^^sity Business Officers, hereafter called NACUBO, in unit costs. 
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Ami aftci buuK iIim usmoii, it v\as a^ieed that the stmh should pioiced under 
the joint spon^oibhip ol CX/S-\A(>Uli^. I 
" The ORADCOsi Cinnnuttcc lias met on loui muibions. in Washington, D*. C. 
pn Ma) 2()lli: Lake \iiu\\head. CaUfornia. on Jul) 9th; again here in 
\Vashijigton on tuo latcl dates 

Prior to the unnal niecUiig. john (.aihe) of the Anieiicaii Council 
*otr Education i ailed lugethei a nhnihei ol peisons. most of whom weie 
associated with uDNCiuiuent a^en"uO^'ol oi uani/ations of academic institu- 
tioHb, to discuss iiuw i>est to puneed U) ol)taiii infounation lonccining unit 
co.stb. In gcneial, i,t Vas londuded tliat the (XiS-XACrBO stud) shouhl 
encouiaged to pioieecl as CApeditioush as possible 

The following da\, the (X^S ExeuUiNe Connnittee authoii/ed theORVDCOsT 
Connnittee to piepaie and tiaiisniit to an appiopiiate goseinment agenc) 
Ol agencies a piopos.d leque^ting funds foi the desiied .stud) and then to 
cari) out the stuiU widi such funds as expeditious!) as possible. 

At the Nfa) meeting of tlie orMkosi Connnittee. the natuie of the stucU 
was agiecd upon, and in [ulie'a jit^oposal was submitted to the National 
Suenie Fouiulation. the Endowment ioi the Humanities, and the OfTice of 
.Education Aftei a nuiltituile oi discussions, and not a few frustiations, Jul) 
aiii\ed. without appunal of the pioposal. Appaienth foi two reasons: one, 
Kuk of a\adai)lc; iiuuls at the end of the fiscal )eai, and alsJl, concern in the 
mind.s of ceitairt oi the go\cininent representati\es that the CGS-NACUBO 
proposeil acti\ilics might iluplicate some ahead) under wa) in the program 
called Nfanagenient Infoimation S) stems, whiih had ahead) been funded 
bv-the OfTue id Education ami was l)cing loiulucted ij) the Western Inter- 
state Commission on Higher Eihication. * ^ 

Thus, at the Jul) meeting of the oradcosi Committee, detailed discussions 
were held with Di. Ikn I/ii^VMence, tlic Diieitoi of the MIS,stud), and his 
associates, and it was agieeil that the aitiMties of the c;RAncdsx,Connnittee 
initiall) should be J^oiuseil on evaluation. loUeition, and publication of 
"information fiom the I^eiatuie and other a\ailal:>le sources whereas tiie 
MIS stiuly wouhNpUJcceil wfth a small lUimber of selected colleges and 
unneisities to iic\clop and e\aluate m piactice ceitain pioposed definitions 
and allocation procedures. 

The two activities weie ilesuibed in wiiting and are now, agreed to be 
complementary and mutually supportive. 

Anangt;jnents foi continuing ilose collai)oiation were made by adding 
to the gradcost Committee lostei the names of Dr. Ben Lawrence and Dr. 
Warren Coc, the Diiectoi\uul .\ssociate Director of tlie MIS Studies. 

"Representatives of COS, \.\CUBO. and the gradcost Committee ^j[re to 
be aclded to the appiopiiate MIS committees. At the October meeting of 
the GRADgosi Committee, a full day's discussionnvas devoted to a review of 



the substance and pioposed anan^^eii^ents foi the CXiS"XA(':UBO stud). It 
was cohduded that these atthitics should he substantially the following. 

The progr^im will colleu and ijublisli available infoiniation i elating 4o 
activities^of colleges and unnersitics and will anal\/e this infomiatlon in 
order to identify and defnie as iai as p<>ssd)ic b\ disuplinc, levef and chai- 
acteristics oi t\pe pf institution ul gfaduate piogiaui (1) uiajoi elements of 
Costs and benefits. (2) the piinuples used foi alKxation of these costs atul 
benefits on a unit basis, atid (:?) will sunnnaii/e this iuioniiation aiid these* 
analvses; (4) will ideiitif\ and e\a^iate as fai as piacticable what appear tQ 
be the most important niajoi elements of costs and benefits, the definitions 
of these benefits, the alteiiiati\e pioceduies -foi allocating th(^ costs and 
benefits, and ilhistiati\e langes oi costs and benefits on a unit basis insofar 
as it may be practicable to do this, and (5), publish as soon as practicable. 

Following the Octobei R meeting, a ie\ised pioposal was deseloped, and 
on Novembei 21 this was fonnalK tiansmitted to the Science Foundation as 
a request for funds. 

The CRADCOsr Committee is hoix^fiH that iunds will, be available soon to 
carry foi ward and complete the pioposed study with publication of results. 
Meanwhile, the committee itsell, along with associates at \anous uni\eisities, 
has propoj?ed within the lesouues a\ailable to make a beginning to collect 
literatuie and to-sunimari/e the, >anie. 

Tlyoiigh the next several months the orauu>si Committee intends to mo\e 
forward as rapidly as possiWe in a piogiam of the abo\e desciibed attivities. 
There is no question but tluA uigent and \vi<.lc4>UMd need exists for infoi- 
mation on unit costs of graduate education, and youi committee proposes to 
continue to collect, analy/c, and publish such infuimation at the eailiest 
possible tirne^ , * ^ 

fi I moveihis report be received. 
1 (The motion was duly sec onde^-L) . 

Proctor: It has bepii iiio\ed and seconded that the lepoit he received. 
Is.there any discussion? Heaiing none, tljose in fa\oi say "aye". (CJioius of 
ayes.) Opposed, **iio'*. (\oi)c^) Tlie-^^eport is received. 

We will now heai a brief lepoit hoiii I)c\ui Michael Pelc/ar, of the Uni- 
versity of Maiylaiicl, comeining the. Connnittee on P6hcies^ Plans, and 
^resolutions. Dean Pelc/ar. / 

\ 

REPORT OF THE COM.MITTEE ON POLICIES, PLANS. 
- _ AND RESOLUTIONS 

,Peixzar: Ml. Chairman, the fnst meeting of the Cohnnittec on Policies 
and Plans, i«icler the chaiimansliip of Dea n Rh odes, was held chtiing last ^ 
yeai's annual meeting at San Fiantisco, Slioitly tiieie«ifrei , the niembeisTiip 
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will recall, tlicv ictci\c!l a Icttci liuiii Dean*Rliuileb uiitliiiiiig the cqi^imit- 
tee'b responsibilities and asking sc\cial questions. Foi exanipfc: Wliit do 
you belie\e to be the most impuitant issues in i;iaduate education today? — * 
problenis descr\ing C^ounul aitiuu and niattiis ^hat \Naiunt dc\elopnieht 
of policy statements by die'Counul? 

Approximately fifty dui uoients ^NCie iccci\cd by Dean Rhodes, and con- 
)i|lcrable niateiial — in fait.xj weahjj^f mateiial— w.is contamed hi this coi-, 
lespoiidence. Dean Rhodes did an exceptionally fine job, outstanding, as 
a matter of fact, in talnilating all of the ideas and suggestions that weie con; 
tained in these uniiiigs Ami he piepaied a list of .tppioxiinatcly one hun-^ 
dred and fifty suggestions, whith lepusented the homeuoik fol yom com- 
mittee. * 

The committee has met twiie simc this San Fianiisco meeting, has devel- 
oped seveial lecommendations, whuli ha\e been submitted to the Executive 
Clomniittec on two separate occasions, and the Execut]^ Comniiuee lias 
responded tu these iCtoiniiia^idations b\ appointing additional committees 
and referring vaiious topics tX)'\©xistiiig committees. 

The ExecA*44A.e (^onimittce al its July nieeting merged the Committee on 
Rt^soliitiori^ witJi tlic Cumniittep on Policies andTlans. So now \ve aie iden- 
tified as CPI^R, Committee on Policies, PlanS, and ResohUicitis. 

.\lso at tl\e^July Executive ciommittee mtictwig' it A\as decided that 'one 
plenary session would ije the les^onsibility of the CPPR Committee, to btgin 
in 1970. \ 

Iir-coiulusion. I would like to |e-emphasi/e oui lecognition and our grate- 
fulness to Dean Rhodes, who set a tiemendous j)tyle foi the performance of 
this committee, and it is a tpngli act to follov^. 

Mr. Chairman, I move'tlie acce]:)tance of this leport. 

Proctor: It has been moved that the lepoit be leceived and it has been 
secoiic^d. .\ny discussion? Witiiout clissent, then, it is so ordered. 

We now are leady, I belie\e, jo trn^i to new business.^ The first item of 
*new busiiiess lonceins a lecoiin 
that th(^ annual membeiship du 
tlie United States shall be increas* 
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lendation fiom the Executive, Committee 
.i?s for the Council of Graduate Schools in 
ised to $100.00 per yeai effective on Janiiary I, 
1970. As information to members of the Council, on October 31, 1969, the 
president transmitted a let^tei to/c\ei^ inembei indicating tlwt in ^Section 11 
there is a statement in oui Co/istitution, "Membership duev^aU^^e prp- 
posed by the Executi\c Committee and must be appioved by majority vote Of 
the membership aftei due notice." Piesident ^rh referred to extended and 
expanded il^iv^ties of the Council in the year ahead. \Ve are all aware o( 
rising costs. Theicfore, the Executive Committee presents to ycJii officiall]^at 
this time a proposal that nijembership dues shall be increased to $400.00 per 
year effective on January Isi, 1970. 



This dees not require a'secand. It is rfow open for disciissjon. Is there any 
discussion? Hearing none, I put the question. Those in fa\or please say 
"aye". (General response: "Aye*\)* Those opposed, "no". The motion 
passes. 

The second item of new business is a report from the Committee on 
Policies, Plans, and Resolutions. Dean Pelczar, do )ou have resolutions to 
present?^ 

Pelczar: Yes, Mr. Chainnan. Just one resolution. ' 

Be »X resolved, That thv membership of the Council of Graduate Schools in the 
rnited Stated* cxprtss its gfatitude to Piesident .Arlt and membeis of ins staff, as 
well as to the members of the Executue Cpmmittee of the Council of Gr-Aluate 
Schools, for elfecti\cly st,r\ing the organization and for pfo\iding an excellent pro * ^ 
gram and facilities for a mohU successful Kimh Annual Meeting. 
. ' • > ^ - 

^Procfor: You have heard the resolution. Is there a second? (The resolu- 
tion was duly seconded.) 

I would assume, certainly,, that,;here 'is no discussion. Theiefore, all in 
favor please gfve a, hearty "aye". (The mot'ion was unanimously carried.) 

On our order of business, we.npw have the election of officers. Under 
Section 5 of the ConstiHition, the E\ecuti\c Committee shall, from its own 
past or present membership, elect a Chainnan-Elect for the next )ear. The 
Executi\e Committee has done that, and I am pleased to present to )ou Dean 
Stephen Spurr, as Chairman-Elect. 'De^in Spurr. 
(Applause.) ' 

The Constitution also provides .the Executive Committee, acting as a 
nominating committee, shall propose a nominee for each position at large 
to be filled. We have three such positions^ 

,The Executive Connnittee presents these nominations. Otliers, of course, 
can be made from the floor. ^ ^ # 

Dean Jacob E. Cobb, who has served on the Executive Committee for one 
year, is renominated for a three-)ear term; Dean PJiilip Rice, of Claremont 
Graduate School, for a three-)ear term; and Dean Edv\in Eigel^ of St. Louis 
University, for a two-year term. These are thb nominations of the J£^cutive 
jCommittee. Are there other nominations? Heaiing no other nominations, 
may I have a motion foir a unanimous election of these three nominees? 
(From^ the floor, in chorus, "I so move.") It is moved and seconded. Those in 
favor please say "*aye". (General response: "Aye\)* * V 

Opposed, "i\o"» (No response.* The nominees are elected.) Congratula- 
tions to the'new Htjembers of the^Executive Committee. 
"It is my pleasant duty to m;}ke one or two vei) brief remaiks before turh- 
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ing the diaiunanship uf the Coiiiun uf Gsiijuate Sdiools o\ei^to President 
Mina Ree\ who ciiuently sits at this.table as Chairman-Elect. 

I would like fust uf all to extend niy peisunal thanks foi a dcepl) reuaid- 
ing ygar to Piesident Gustave O. Ailt. Alid if I proceeded to sa\ anything 
fiirthei abuiit it, I am sure I would be cnibauassed, and pciliaps he would 
be too. Thairk you, j)ii. ' 

May I say to the Executive Cununittce and the chairmen ul \aiiuus com- 
mittees, AinU tu all uf \uu, that it has Ijeen indeed a special pii\ilc<^e to woik 
wuh you dm ing the pai^t \eai. I :>huuld hke tu saA tu Jnn Eshelman and to 
the staft uf ournatiunal office that then kindnc^^^) ha^j been deeph appreciated, 
and especia-lly their eilicienc) has been deeph appieciated. 

It is now my piivilege tu turn tu Pici^ident Mina Rees and to hand her the 
ga\el wliereb) she will becume* foi 1070 the Chaiiman uf the Cuuncil for 
Graduate Schools. President Rees. 

(Standing apphuise.)- 

ReE6: Vofi aie \ei\ kind indeed. Fiist oi^j^X, I want to say I am not taking 
this ga\el home .\11 the cliaijmen ha\e been cair\ing*it on aiiplanes, and 
I haven't gwt that much stiength. So the ofhce, lieie, i^i goings to have to 
hold on to it. . 

Dr. Pruaor \^ a hard man tu follow, and the scuie^i of \uu who are now 
imul\ed in cunnnittee wuik will undei stand what I am talking about. The 
expeditiuus liaiuUing uf this iiieetiiig \-> just une aspect uf the splendid job he 
has done. 1 am aflaid I wun't be able to fellow lii^i succes^^fully, but I will do 
the best I can. ^ 

Theie is just one remaik 1 wanted tu make. A iiumbei of you, during tlie 
course uf the meeting, ha\e*made suggestiuns and cumments about the form 
of the meeting, the structure uf 'the meeting, the wa\ you would like to see it 
handled. I would like tu invite an\ of yuu who lia\e ideas on that subject 
to write tu nie so that we can consider the \arious suggesuons that come up 
and liow we should pioceed for theJvlianii meeting. I made a very useful 
* .suggestion nnself, but I. haven't got \eiv far with it, nanieh, that instead of 
the dinner we should have a dinner-dance. 

(Laughter.) 

But I am siwe others of you Iia\e more useful suggestions. 

\ need not remind \on that this is the ilist nieetiNg at which Gus Arlt \yill 
preside as president, so we lia\e been piessing him to be at Miami. 

And if we lia\e that diniiei-dance, I hope I will get a dance with you, Gus. 

I am asked tamake two annoiuicements. And some of you know the mean- 
ing of the abbreviation AVAGS, the Western Association of Giadiiate Schools. 
They will meet in Seattle .March 2 and 3. And die Midwest Conference will 
meet in Gliicago April (^ and 7. 
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As Lsaid, we all lecugni/e that this is Gus Arlt's last meeting A president 
of the Council, but we are l9okiug ^uiward to having him in Miami. 

And now I suggest that in adjourning we do so with "a rising \ote of affec- 
tion to Gus. 

(Standing applause.) 

The meeting stands adjoumed. 




^ ^ ^ Joseph L. McCarthy ' >^"^ ^ 

PL.\NN1NG GRADUATE EDUCATIQN 

'f 

Dt{'McCar thy. Dean of t^ie Graduate School of the University of Wash- 
ington, made the following remarks af Chairman of the Council of 
Graduate Schools in the United Stales at the opening of the Annual 
Meeting of the Council on Wednesday, December 4, 1968, at the San 
Francisco Hilton Hotel, San Francisco, California. ^ 

Today stiidents come to our graduate sdiools in ever- increa^i^ng numbers, , 
and yet critics continue to point out whaf tlxey believe to be major inade- 
quacies in our system. « . ^ 

Our Wst recent' critic, Dr. Edward H. Levi, on the occasion of his^^ 
inauguratipn as the eighth, president of the University ot Chi^:ago less than*' 
one month ago, said that much' of today's- graduate education Was ^f little 
value to many students. Those who want^tb go into college teafhing" are 
offered an experience far too narrow to be of significance for any^broad 
approach to teaching. Preparation for elective scholarship and research' 
^ inadequate and lea\cs the student tniseducated for both teaching and 
research. He asks: Why should thcre.be no other types of institutions 
created K> answer the goals and purposes of many students w^o see^; a 
different kind of service and action? (Fred%^f. Hechinger in the I^ew York 
Tim^5^ November 17, 1968) . * . v*^ 

Here in President Levi's statement, it seems to me, is the core of Avhat 
our critics, and doubtless some of our gjotesting graduate students as well, 
^ have been trying to tell us — that giaduate schools must now sharpen ^ad 
perhaps broaden their^ojbjectives; must offer programs which are better 
defined and more clearly rjelOvant to,jhe m teres ts of our students and our 
society; and must explain and defeat! the objectives, nature, and contribu- 
tions of these-programs to a wide array of constituents. 

I believe that there are. certain responses in planning graduate education 
which we can and should make to our critic^, and in the next approximately 
(wejity mif^utes some of these will be sug^i^stecl. 
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THE PROFESSORS 

At the core of gracliiate ecUicatioa is the professor. It is*his scholaraliip 
and wisdom, diligence and dignit>, and, above all, his example to his students 
which gives meaning and quality to graduate education. 

Professor William Arrowsmith, who >ou will remember wrote "The Shame 
of the Graduate Schools," gracefully commented: 

• . . the teacher is both the end and the sanction of the education he gives. This 
is why it is completel) reasonable that a student should expect a classicist to live 
classically. The man who teaches Shakespeare or Homer runs the supreme risk. 
This is surely as it should be. Chaiisma in a teacher is not a ni)Stery or nimbus * 
of personality, but radiant exemplification to which the student contributes a cor- 
respondingly radiant hunger for becoming. What is classic and past instructs ^is in 
OUT potential siz^, offers the greatest human scale against which to measure ourselves. 
Thfe teacher, like his text, is thus the mediator between past and present, present 
and future, and he matters because there is no /?uwa?J, mediator but him. He is 
the student's only evidence outside the text that a great humanity ekists: lipon his 
impersonation both his test and his student's human fate depend. For student and 
teacher alike, ripeness is all . . . ^ ^ v 

\yhen students say that their education is irrelevant-, they mean above all the 
absence -of this i^an. Without him the ^vhole enterprise is ashes, sheer phcuii- 
n^ . - ' 

What he [the student] wants is models of confmitted integrit), as whole as they 
can be in a time of fragmented men. Admittedl) such models are hard to find, and' 
integrated meji are not to be expected. Hence it is essential that a -student be 
confronted with as many different? ^vivid modes as we can^muster; from these he » 
may be able to infer the great, crucial Idea of all trije education— the^ingle many- 
sided transformation of himself, th£ man he wants to be. ^ 

Here then is an eloquent restatement of our primary charge — to look,^ 
above all, to the individual teacher ior quahty in grad^iate education. 

THE GRADUATE STUDENTS 

Apong th^ myriad different groupings of graduate students\two seem to 
call for special planning, i.e., black students and mature womeiiSludents. * 

Black graduate students,. as well as other, disadvantaged Amemans, are 
enrolled only in very small numbers in our colleges and universities, aKijough 
many trained teachers and other professionals who might be trainee^ irXour 
graduate schools wou^ lie able to render important services, especially to 
persons with similar cultural backgrounds. Surely we must now make truly 
heroic plans and actions to identify and recruit and assist promisiifg dis- 
advantaged students to enter and complete graduate studies. 

^^omen graduate students in their tliirties. and fortiies now seem to be 
enrolling in increasing number?. Some of these women began graduate work 
in their twenties, then withdrew for family raising and have now, come back 
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to compiete their giaduate degiees. Others are enteiing graduate school for 
rtie first time. In i^ithei ca^e, the planning and offering of ^ some special 
accommodations, such as refresher courses or tutoring or the hke, ma) be 
necessary or desirable so that these women will be able expeditiously to 
advance and complete' their graduate piogianis and then piOceed to make 
their professional contributions to society. 

THE GRADUATE PROG^kXMS 

There is an urgent need, I think, greatly .to inipro\c the definitions and 
descriptions of uui giaduatc progiams. Graduate schools should arrange 
' , their affairs so that e\ei) student who enters understands clearl}*what is the 
objective and geneial conitent and piobable duiation of his progiam and 
what career role he should anticipate. The medical and law stu(Jents have 
these understandings. Why not graduate student/also? 

And I might just as well say now at the'vnset that 1 view graduate 
education as including two types of graduate programs, both professional: ^ 
one research-oriented and the other practice-oriented. 

Today's programs of Advanced study reflect a long history^ 

Long ago, in the Middle Ages in Europe, the universities were usually" 
^organized into four fatuities or colleges: La<v, Medicine, Theology, and 
Philosophy. Of'these, the first three continue today as great fields of pro- 
fessional practice. ' * 

/ \ * • > 

JZIie Ptactice-Oriented Graduate Programs * 

During recent years other fields have emerged, and academic preparation 
for practi^ce in these fields has come to be recognized by the award of 
advanced degrees such as the Doctor of Dental^Surgery, Doctor of 'Veterinary 
Medicine, DoGjtor of Public Health, and certain others. 

More rejcently, several sharply defined, usually two-year post-baccalaurecjte 
practice-oriented graduate programs have emerged in response to the needs 
of modern times, such as those associated with the degrees of Master of 
Business Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Social Work (M.S.W.), Master 
of Tine Arts (MT.V.), Master of Architecture (M.Arch.), and others. The 
huge growth in student enrollments in the M.B..A, M.S.\y., aijd similar 
practice-oriented graduate programs illustrate the attractions of what some 
of our critics might call relevant programs. IforiJ^additional professional ' 
doctoral programs are now 'being offered at certain instifutions, e.g., those 
leading to 'the degrees of Doctor, of Business Administration, Doctor * of ♦ 
» Musical Arts^^Doctor of Public Health, and others. ' . 

I believe that there is urgent Wed for estabhshment of many additional 
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jjiacticc-oiiciited niaslci\ .uul saiii<j .idditiuiial doctura dc^lcc piugiaiub tu 
provide prufcbbiuiMh tu ^tnc the lapidh di\crsif\ing needs uf our growing 
population'. ' • ^ 

In all, the; National Cuninussion un Acciediting lecognizes bon>e twenty- 
two post-baccalauieate fieUN. <ind cadi of these, as well as others, when 
lecQgni/ed b\ this Cx>iiiniissiuii, should be encuuiaged and assisted tu de\elop. 

Finall), it seems tu nie yhat nuuh nujie needs ib \}C ilune with respect to 
certani existing giaduate piugi.uus, I'lie Mastei uf Eduuitiun and Doctor of 
Education, and the Mastei o\ Eiigineei iiig and the Ductur uf Eiigineei iitg 
degree progiains shuuld be defined nuich muie explicitl) so that tiie) are 
cle.rrK effHient piepai.tOi^ii loi piofussignaj piauice and aic cleaih different' 
in objective and nattiie tiuin the M,A., Hl.S , and Ph.D. piograms. 

^ The P)cl)a)(iiion^yOj College Tcaclms 

.One paitic ulai^iew 1\' eineiging fiekl of picjfessional piactice for which 
additional peisonnel and inipi u\ed prepaiatiun are needed is that of 
teaching in the undeigtadpate .i^id Coinmunit) cuUeges. It is a pleasure to 
note tliat the (^uuncil's Cuimnittee oi|ig4e Pieparation of College Teachers 
is studying these matters. ' * 

To me it seefns clear that the research-oriented iM..\., M.S., or Ph.D. 
graduate piogianis uft,en aic itut tiie best prepaitrtiun foi college teaching, 
and in an\ case, the uppurtunit) tu coiiduu reseaich usuall) will be modest 
in the undergraduate or conimunit) college enviromnent. 

Instead, graduate piugianis aie bei^ig suggested that cuntain elements such 
as the foUuwing. (1; emphasis un stud\ and understanding of a broad field 
of knowledge ratliei than cuiuenti.jtiun upon a nairpw; part of the field, 
e.g., Husto)y rather tiian Hi.stoiy of the Unitcd.Stdtcs in the Civil War Yeais; 
(2) emphasis on develupnient uf the capacity ainj habit of reading and undei- 
standing and inteipiethlg tl\c new les^auh i*esults appearing in the scholail) 
literature uf the field lathei than un peisunal leseaich cuntiibution and 
publication uf tliis new ktiuwledge, ('^) some understanding of the history 
.tnd uigani/ation uf edutatiun iii-tlie United States and uverseas and of the 
p.v)dialog\ uf leaniing 4j:|d teadiing, (f)^i modest iiuli\idual investigation 
or correhuiun of subject matter in the major . (leld in writing; and (5) an 
internship uf college teadiing undei the supci vision uf an experienced senioi 
^teacher in tlie subjejit matter fieltl. 

Toda) ill the ("niud States (jnh^.i few institiitipns seem tu uffer graduate 
piograms of this t\pc'. and I bclie\e main more arc needed, especially in the 
several fields of the art, humanities, sciences, and letters. 

Most of these piogiams piubabK would lecjuire two yeais uf graduate 
stud) in a paiticulai subject niatter field and lead to a degree s\ich as Master 
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of College Teatlniig ui, bettei, to a new t^pe of Mastei of Arts in Teacliiiig 
(M.A.T.) degree, with emphasis on college teaching. For some students, 
further graduate study to a dottoial degiee will piobably be appropriate, 
and to me it seems pieferable tha.t this degree be called Doctor of Arts ir> 
Teaching, in \iew of die acceptance which has already been given to the 
iM.A.T. degree. 

.T©r those institutions uudei taking to de\c'lup such progianis, the Educa- 
tion Professions Development Act, which was recently appioved by the 
Congress, should provide significant assistance. 

The Reu 

Now let us letuin biicfl\ to the luiiveisities of the Middle Ages and 
particulmly to the field of philosophy, which I left dUngling several para- 
graphs above. 

In the 1680*s, theie emeiged Sii Isaac Newton's ''Rules of Reasoning in 
Natural Philosophy." Who among us can -foiget Rule I\', stating the 
^'scientific method," which is the basis of most research today: 

In cxpcuiiicnial pIlilo^oph^ \\l arc lo luok upon *propositious collccicd b> general 
induction fioni plunomcn.i as atmrate or \cr) ^ncail) iruc, not\>illislanding any 
contrar>, h\poilu'sc> tliat luav be imagined, iiU'such ^iiuc as other phcnonicn occur, 
b\ which ihe\ ma\ either l)c made luoic accurate, or liable to exceptions. 

Philosophy, \\hich first cleaved into natural philosophy and moral phi- 
losophy, now has engendered a multitude of disciplines, including mathe- 
matics, physics, cHcniistry, biolog), philosophy, history, liteiattire, sociology, 
psychology, and maiKu)theis. * 

Thus the Doctor of i<Jiilosophy degiee seems appi^priate recognition for 
achie\emcnt in advancecl study in each of the considerable number of 
disciplines which emerged from philosophy. 

Today the Doctor of Philosophy degree still continues firmly to hold the 
meaning assigued^to'it ii^lOOi by the Association of American Universities. 

«... tlie Doctor of Phdosopbv shall be highest tfegree . and . . . shall be 
^ open as a loscarch degree in all fichls of IcarniW pure and applied , 

This statement was affirmed in 1965 both V our Council and also bv'the 
Association of Grachiate Schools irt the Association of Amqrican Universities. 

In name, then; the Doctor of Philosophy degree is indubitably to be 
identified with research-oriented graduate programs — tliose designed to pre- 
* pare a student for a career in researcJi. 

Whi^ther our PIi.D. programs now actually'succeed in achieving sudi great 
expectations, however, has been questioned, and it appears that'll considera- 
able number of our Ph.D. gracluate do not continue research activity after 
completing theif graduate school years. 




Thus it seems to ine that we bhoukl leflett i>eiioui>l) upon the efiettiveiiehb 
of many existing Ph.D. piograins in preparing students for careers in 
research. In some cases, shortcomings in their experiences ma) be identified, 
and program improvement can be encouraged. In other cases, perhaps it will 
be appropriate to improve admission proceduies so that encouragement to 

^proceed in the Ph.D. program is given^nl) to^^hobe applicants who appeal 

to have a real interest in and a flair for research. Alternative practice- 
1 oriented programs raa) be suggested for those desiiing advanced itud) but 
not evidencing clear promise for research. ' , 

By better defining the Ph.D. programs in this wa), the result ma> be an 
actual decrease in the rate of Ph.D. awards, but the gain should be substantial 
in the quality and productiveness of those earning thi^v degree. 

However, after the transition period, another result may well become 
evident: a' substantial increase in the numbers and quality and satisfaction 
in those who earn practice-oriented master's and doctor's degrees in related 
fields. 

The Master of Arts and the Master of Sciences Degrees 

The M.A. and tlie M.S. degrees, as well as the Pli.D. degre^e, were also 
' confirmed in 1965 by ouT Council as appropriate for recognition of comple- 
^ tion of one- and two-year graduate programs which are researchtoriented in 
' ' the sense discussed above. ^ 

The M.A. and M.S. degrees signify a major level of achievement beyond 
the bachelor's degree, and it is important that thes(; basic j^jrograms be 
steadily maintained and strengthened in our graduate schools. 

r 

Intermediate-Level Graduate Axvards 

As you doubtless know, two similar or identical awards aie now being 
"given to recognize completion of all doctoral degree re<Jiirements except the 
dissertation, .Yale University, and perhaps other institutions, aie awarding 
the Master of Philosophy degree. Ten universities last )eai^av\arded at least 
3,000 Candidate of Philosophy degrees or certificates. They v\ere Michigan, 
California at Berkeley^ California at Los Angeles, Hawali/^idiana, Minne- 
sota, Northwestern, Virginia, Wisconsin, and \V\ishington. Perhaps tjiere 
were others. Indeed, at rny own Univeisity of Washington, awards were 
given identifying also the Candidate in Business Administiation, Candidate 
in Education, and Candidate in Musical Aits vis a vi^ t^je corresponding 
doctoral degrees. * ' 

Jt seems to me that we should v\elcunie and encourage the widespread 
adoption among our graduate schools of an intermediate-level award as a 
further usefubstep in definiFig the iiatuie and scope of our giatluate-degiee 
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prograHil. Iiidccil it ma} uuik out that main 'v'uung^ uien and^women 
receiving the inteunediatc aw aid udl gi\e good sei\ice as college teachers 
while proceeding with completion of their dissertations. 

Looking moiegeneialU tuwaid the futuie, ue cannot' escape the popula- 
tion problem. As ue walk duun Suttei Sueet here injSan Francisco, can we 
realize that the uoild pqjjulatiun tv^Ja) is thiee tinres uhat it was in the 
days of the California Gold Rusl)-, thaf uuild population has doubled duiing 
the fifty vears since Wuild Wai I, that duiing the next ten yean the 
expected pupulatiun mticase of one billion persuiis will approximateh 
equal thetutal giuwtli in wuihl pupulatiun fium the \ci\ beginning of time 
up to the \ejir ot 1900? 

Lidicsand gcntleiiKii, uui giaduatc sthouls in laige-ineasuie must produce 
the le.ideis uhu will ha\e to laie and s(d\c the gia\e-tlumestic and oserseas 
problems which will ceitainh aiise hum the iapidl)^-iiKieasing popnlatiun 
density and its m;iny ramifications. ^ 

1 luis lapid e\olutiun of our graduate schools appeals to be called foi. ^ 
We should ufTei tu able \oung^men and uomeii wider choices and much 
moie speufK desciiptiuns uf the guduate programs a\ailable to them. 
Especiall). \>e need to make clear the basic diffeiencG between the research- 
oriented piugiams and the piactice-oiiented prugianis, although boUi may 
well be ollcied bv the same ia(ult\ in the same department. 1 belie\e that 
we should bliug into being new t\pcs of piactice-oriented giaduate programs 
to train new ty|)es uf specialists needed. to tope witirnew pioblems — many 
at the masters level and several at the doctor's level. ^ 

Fur sensible planning of gi.nluate education, ,we certainly need to compile 
and maintain an up-to-date tumplete national loster of the individual 
giaduate prugiams uifcied at each of uur institutioiu, including the degree 
producti\ity uf the. indi\ idual progiams. I think that our Council could 
do tiiis.bcttei aii^4 chea|j^ei than either the fecleial go\ernment or a business 
organi/attoji. Such a lostcir vrftll i^e of increasing use co all of us, and 1 hope 
tMCoimcif will undertake to compile it. ^ 
vSucli steps AS these shuulil '5^i ing abuut substantial improvement-of gradu- 
e educatlqirin tiie V^i^cd States.^ llic alumni, tct«xpayeis, donors, legis- 
ini^^^|^si^^)-.slmuld gain an improved understanding of the 
vxl^fngs and contritions of the gKldu^t^e schools ajid their planning ;ind 
progress toward grachiafe education f6r tliVfiH^"'^-, 

We tiust that the gentle^Aprt of the Con|?tss wnl'l ftiulerstand mdfe clearly 
the national siguiTuance as^ell asjlieYinanc/al pioblems of giachiiite educa- 
tion and will soon paj>s legislatio*^ s'Scb^f'5 tl>at pToprised jn th^ bill intro- 
ducetl by Repiescntati\e Geoige P. Mlller^?yiiiS state oCt:alil(5fnia>^^egis-' 
lation of this t>pe will* be of major assistance to liU of our ihstitutidns. 

5 ' 
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Finally, our plans aiul actions will gi\e to the indi\iclual )oung man oi 
i\omafii ciueiaigone (^K^ui giadiiate btliuoh an inipio\cd uppoitunk) fui , 
appraising alternative possibilities and fui making an intelligent choice and 
a sound plan for his own career. 

Thank you for listening patientl) to titese toiunients, whicii aie offered 
only /IS suggestions of one deianal colleague tontetning the planning of 
graduate education for the future. 

What in fact hapj^ens, ol couise, will be decided b> man) persons indeed. 
However, tt^ ver\ existence of the forum of this Council of Graduate Schools 
in tiie United States, with its now two hundied and eijjht) membeis across 
the nation, is a promising sign foi the futuie. Heie now assenTbled at this'' 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the Council aie iepic*sentati\es of neaily all of 
the graduate schools of the Unitod States. 

Welcome again, and let us now proceed with .oui discussions and oin 
planning for the future. 
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STATEMENT OE CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR IflE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 19(59 
•(Prepared b) WaNiie KtnUiick & Coinpanv, CtiliOcd Public Accountants) 

CASH BAIJVNCh J\M \R\ 1, l%')--l*t i Pi lo! \udit Rcpoi t $ln4.()62 05 

Add- , \ 

CASH RFCFIFIS 

Dues / 
1968 
4969 

Interest Income 
Sales of Publications 
Administration SerMcc Foes 0 
Annual Meet nig 9 
Diiinc*r Proct-'eds ^ 



% 650.00 

65,100.00 $ 65.750.00 

9,676.22 
3.117.35 
2.675.00 



Registration Fees 

Grants ^ 
The Danfoith Foundation 
National Endowment foi the 
Humanities 

Reimbursement of Prior Year's 
Consultations and Expenses 

Remiburseincnt of Expenses 
Summer Workshops for New 

Graduate Deans 
Other 

Miscellaneous 

» 

iofaL Cash accolntxbii ii v 



5 2,370 00 
1,885.00 

$ 20}000.00 
28,850.00 



5.078.62 
1,787.44 



4.255.00 



48,850.00 
10,944.14 

; 

6.866.06 
9.18 



15^142.95 
$306,805.00 



Jj»educt: 
H OISBUR 



CASH DISBURSEMENTS > 

. Salaries 
' Salaries Applicable lo Grants 
* Tlie Danforth Foundation 

National £ndownieni foi the ^ 
J^umanities 
Less: 

Employees' Payroll Tax Dediictions 
Unremitted at DOcembei Bl, i960 



$49J>93 86 
10,858.86 
1.686.25 $ 62.138.97 



;,078.29 $ 60,060.68 



M8 



er|c - --14^ 



Remittance of Employees* Payroll Tax 

Deduijtions Unreuiillcd at Dcccinbcr 31, 1968 
Employee's Retirement" Prciniiims ' 
Employees* Hospitalization Insurance 
Christmas Gifts , 

Summer Workshops for New Graduate Deans 
Balance of Grant to University of 
California at Los Angeles for 1969 Workshop 
Rent 

Printing of Publications 
' Accounting 
Postage and Mailing 

Multihthing, Mimcogriiphnig, and Xeroxing 
Stationery and Supphes 

Maintenance of Office E(iuipnicnt * ^ 
Subscriptions and Publications 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Moving Expense 
Improvements to 'New Office 
Travel and Meetings 
Staff 

Exeaitive Connnittee 

Committee on Computerized Matching o( 

Graduate Applications and Awaids 
Comnnttee on Preparation' of College Teacheis 
Joint Committee on Accitditation of- Graduate 

Work * 

. Committee on Policies, Plans, and Resolutions 
Committee on Disadvantaged Students 
Committee on Costs of Graduate Education 
Ad Hoc Joint Committee on Evaluation 

•of Graduate Students 
Summer Workshops 
Other Meetings 

Annual Meeting 
Printing 
Honoraria 
Other 

Expenditures Under Grant from Natio;tal 
Endowment for U^c Humanities for a 
Continuing Study of Gradiwtc Education*in the 
Humanities (In Addition to Salaries) 
Assistant Project Dir^'Ctors 
Pal'ticipantS'—Expcnscs and Honoraria 
Tape Recording, MultilHliing, Etc. 
.^Meetings * , " 

Miscellaneous 

Payroll Taxes 

District of Columbia Personal 
Properly Tax 



$ 8.026.89 
4.715.78 

690 38 
1,323 53 

845 86, 
2.040 88 
69.52 
2.113.28 

476.81 
1.499 37 
495.79 

$ 4.595,73 
337. 9& 
5,995 70 



3.460 00 
15.312.58 
1.373.09 
2,317.86 
246.80 



1.875.15^ 
1.570 00^ 
437.00 
160.00 



2,500.00 
4,693.57 
4.616 53 

300 00 
1,290.42 

aiO 08 
1 .435 04 
76.32 
51 30 
1.9H05 

480 00 

248.17 



17,297.59 



10,929 41 



22.710 33 
1.457.93 

80 18 
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*^ Insurance and Boiuling (IncUuling Sl*)8 00 to 

be Refunded) • 781 00 \ 

Dues \ 

American Council on Educaiion $ 375 00 

Cosmos Club ^ 320 00 eSfroO 

Contribution— Disiricl of Columbia ' 

Tuberculosis and Rei.pirator\ U^oan- As^ociaium ' 10 00 

Consultations and Expcnst's i|.844 4l 

Bank Charges ^ 13 i9' 

TQTAt'CASH DISBl'RSEMtMN « $1^3,407 35 



C\SH ttALANCE DFCFMBFR 31, 19(50 $1(33.337 G") 

ACCOINTLD FOR AS FOLLOWS, 4 r 

Cash in Hank 
The Riggs National Bank of Washington, 1) C. 

Checking Account S r)() ,488.20 

Savings Account 2,314 21 

Tune Deposits ' 100.000.00 $158,802.41 

UndepOMted Receipts • /(,485 24 

Petty Casli 5O.00 S1G3.337.G5 




OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES '^v 
(For the year following the December 1969 meeting) 

StaHding-Gommiuce^j^ 



Executive CommitWe 

Miiia Rccs (Chainiiaii) 

The City University of New York 
Alvin H. Proctoi (Past Chairman) 
, Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
Stephen H. Spnrr (CJiairnian-Elcct) 

University of Michigan % 
Ciistave O. Arlt 

President, COS, ex officio 
Jacob E. Cobb (1972) 

Indiana Svalc Univcrsit) 
David R. Deener (1971) 

Tulane University 
Edwin G.Eigel (1971) 

Saint Louis University 
Carroll *L. Miller "(1970) 

Howard University 
Philip M. Rice (1972) 

Clareniont University Center 
George P. Springer (1970) 

University of New Mexico 

r ? 

^i\[embefship Committee 

C. Hunt. Chairman (1971) 

George Peabody College 
Robert M. Bock (1972) 

University of Wisconsin 
Raymond O. Rockwood (1973) 

Colgate University 

Committee on Policies, Plan9; and 
Resolutions 

Michael J. Pclczar. Chairman (1973) 
University of Maryland 



' Michael J. Brennan (1072) 

Brown University * 
William J. -Biirke (1971) 

Arizona State Universit) 
Elizabeth R. Foster (1972) 

Br)n Mawr College 
Robert F. Kriih (1973) 

Kansas State University 
George p' Sprmger (1973) 

University of New Mexico 
Robeit b: Tonlonse (1972) 

North Texas State Univeisity 
Gratis Williams (1971-) 

Appalachian STtifte University^ 

Committee on Vniversity Federal Relations 

. D. C Sjiriestersbacli, Chairman (1973) 

University of Iowa 
Stephen Horn (1971) 

American University 
Charfcs C. Ma>o*(l972) 

University of Southern California 
Qnentin L. Qnade (1972) 

Marquette University 
Hilton A. Smith (1973) 

I'niversity of Tennessee System 
Robert E. Wolverton (1971) ^ 

Miami University 

Joint Committee on^ Accreditation and 
E-Oaluation of Graduate Work 
\CGS Metnbers) 

Bryce Ci aw ford, Chairman (1972) ' 
^ University of Minnesota 
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Gusiave O. Arli 

Council of Graduate Schoolji 
J. Boyd Page 

Iowa Sia^ University 

Commtttee on PqU-narcalatireate and 
Other Non-Degree Prog)ams 

W.P. Albrccht, Chaitman/1972) 

University of Kansas 
Robert H. Bruce (1971) 

JJniversity of W)oniing 
JoTm l^.'HoBstctTeT 

University ot l'eIln^>lv an id 
R«J)ert.T. l.agcmann (1971) 

VanderbiU University 
Ceofec G. Mallinson (1972) 

We^ern Michigan Uni>crsity 

Gfa^aU' Record Examinations Board 
\ \ (CGS Members) 

GustavAolArlt (1970) 

Counoil Af (>raduate Schools 
Wa>ne^cNtfall (1971) 

National Acadenjy of Sciences 
Michae'l J. Pelczar (1974) 

Universitv of Mar)land 
' Mina Rees (1072) 

The City University ^f New York) 
Allen F. Strehler (1973) « 

Carncgie-Nfellon University 

Committee on Graduate 4^^i^t(ints 

Milton F. Miielder, Chairman (1972) 

Michigan State University 
Daniel' Alperi; (1973) 

Universitv of Illinois 
X:arl D. ^gs^71) 

University ofOklahoma 
Irwin W. Sizer (l972) ^ 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Sam C. Webb (1973) 
• Georgia Institute of Technology j 

AFGRAD Executive Deans Committee 

Gustave O. Arlt, Chairman 
Council of Graduate Schools 



Richard Arniitage 

Ohio State University 
Robert H. Baker 

Northwestern University 
Carroll L. Miller 

Howard Universit) 
Herbeit D. Rhodes 

University of Arizona 
Lorene L. Rogers 

University of Texas 
S D. Shirley Spragg 

Universit) of Rochester ~ " 
RobcrrDrStour*^ - - 

Lehigh Universit) 

Advisory Committee to the Institute 
of International Education 

Gustave O. Arlt, Chairman 

Council of Graduate Schools 
Francis Boddy (1973) 

Universit) of Minnesota 
Allen G. Marr (1973) 

University of California, Davis 
Alistair McCrone (1972) 

New York University 
S. D. Shirley Spragg (1971) 

Universitv of Rochester ^ 

George P. Sptinger''(l971) 

University^of New Mexico 
b 

Committee on Evaluatiot^and Grading 

Dc-wid S Sharks, Chairman (1972) ^ 
^ Uoiversity of Maryland 
Gusnve O. Arlt 

Council of Graduate Schools 
Wesley J. Dale (1971) 

University of Missouri at Kansas City 
Andtl'w J. Hein (1973) 

Umversily of Minnesota 

Committee on Preparatioji of College 
Teachers 

Alvin H, Proctor, Chaitnian (1973) 
Kansas State College of Pittsburg 
Fugene Arden'(l973) 
^ Long Island University 
^acob E. Cobb (1973)> 
Indiana State University 
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Taylor Culbert'(l972/ 
* Ohio University/ 
Robert H. Koenm^I97l) 

Ball State UniverSty 
Charles T. Lester (1972) 

Emory University 
John Perry Milfer (1971) 

Yale Un iversity 
Philip M. Rice (1972) 

Clarcmont University CgiUcr 
Stephen H. Spurr (1971) 
DriiYcrsity ot NfTcIugari 



) 



Committee on Financial Aid for 
Graduate Students 

S. D. Shirley Spraggl Chairman (1972) 

University of Rochester' 
Sam Aronoff (l572) 

Boston College 
Robert H.3aker (1971) 

Nor'thwesterir University 
Francis Boddy (1972) / 

University of Minnesota 
.Max Goodrich (1973). 

l-ouisiana State University 



Committee on Research 

Dale C. Ray, Chairman (1973) 
Georgia Institute of Tcclirtology 

John A.Diflon (1972) 

' UniversiQpdf Louisville 

John W. wl^ath (1973) 
Kent State University 



Coriimittee on Graduate School Public 
Relations 

C: LawsoTT<2TuwcrGliainnan^W2> 

University ot~CbloTado ^ - - 

Richard K Barksdale (1971) 
Atlanta University ^ 

George H. Huganir (1973) 
Temple yniversity 

Cotnmitte oil Graduate School Governance 
and Administration 

John K. Ma]or, Chairman (1972) 

University of Cincinnati 
Frederick N. Andrews (1973) 

Purdue University 
J. N.Gerber(l971) 

Steplien F. Austin State University 



Committee on Disadvantaged Students 
(1973) 



Edwin S. Lively, Chairman 

University of Akron 
Rirtph Lewis (1973) 

University of Michigan 
Merrell E. Thompson (1971) 

New Mexico State University 



Committee 0" Graduate Student Rela{ion^s 

Harrison Shull, Chairman (1972) 

Indiai>a University 
Philip E. Kubzansky (1971) * * 

Boston University 
Otis H.Shao (1973) 

Universit^f the Pacific 

B. Ad Hoc Commrttees . 



Co^mmittee on Computerized Matching of 
Graduate Applicatiqns and Aivar-ds 

Charles T. Lester. Chairman 

Emory University * 
Gustave O. Arlt 

Council of Graduate Schools 
Robert H. Baker 

Northwestern University 
Francis M. Boddy 

University of Minnesota 
G. H, Evans 

■The Johns Hopkins University 



Russell C. Mills 

University of Kansas Medical Cehter 
Herbert D. Rhodes 

University of Arizona 

Committee on Costs of Graduate Education 

David R. Deener, Chairman 

Tulane IJniversity 
Gustave O. Arlt - 

Council of Graduate Schools 
Wayne C. Hall 

National Academy of Sciences 
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J-'ranklin P. Kjlpatritk ' 
" University of Uclaw;irc 
Joseph L. McCarthy 

University of Washington 
J. BoyS Page . 

Iowa State University * 
Ahin Proctor 

Kansas State College of Pittsburg 



Miua Rces 

^riic City Un i\ersit) of Now York 
Stephen H. Spurr, Vice Chan man 

University of Micliigan 
Alla^Tucker 

Mate University S\stcni of Florida 
Roboit H. Wessell 

University of Oncinnati 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE COUNCIL OF 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 



1. Name 



This organization shall be called the Council of Giaduate Schools in the United States.; 
2. Purpose 

The Council 'is established to provide graduate schools Jfi the United States wilfh a com 
prehensive and widely representative body through which to counsel and act together, 

Its purpose is the improvement and advancement of graduate education. The puryiew 
of tfie Council includes all matters germane to this purpose. The Council shall act to 
examine needs, ascertain best practices and procedures, and render assistance as indicated; 
It may initiate researchjfor the furthering of the purpose. It shall provide a forum for the 
consideration of problems and their solutions, and in meetings, conferences, and publica- 
tions shall define needs and seek means of satisfying them in ahe best interests of graduate 
education throughout ^he country. In this function the Counci^ay act in accordance 
with the* needs of the times and particular situations to disseminate to the public, to insti- 
tutions, to foundations, to the federal, state, and local governments, and other groups whose 
mteresl or support is deemed of concern, information relating to the needs of graduate 
education and the best manner of satisfying them. 

In the analysis of graduate education, in the indication of desirable revision and further 
development, in the representation of needs and all other functions related to effecting its 
purpose, the .Council,not onty shall be free to act as an initiating body, but it shall assume 
direct obligation for so doing. ^ ^ 

\ 3. Membership 

Institutions applying for membership shall be considered in the light of the following 
ciiteiia: ^ — ■ . 

a. Applicants Jor membeiship must be accredited by the appropriate regional accredit- 
ing agency as a college or university approved for the offering of graduate work, 

b. Applicants must have conferred at least thirty degrees of Master of Arts o/UMyn^ 
Science or ten Boctoi of Philosophy degrees, or appropriate combinatioytvitnin the 
three-year period preceding application. 

c. The degrees conferred must be adequately distributed over at least three distinct 
disciplines, such as but not limited to: 

agriculture biochemistry civil engineering 

anthropology botany classics 

astronomy chemical engineering economics 

bacteriology chemistry . electrical engineering ^ 
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English 
entomology 
fine arts 
Frinch 
geograpKy 
geology 
Gcrmaa 



ph)siology - 

political icience 

psychology 

Russian 

sociology 

Spanish 

zoology 



history 
mathematics 
mechanical engineering 
music 

pharmacology 
, philosophy 
^ ' ^ P^>^cs ^ 

The Committee on Membeiship shall couMdci all apphcatiunb m the light of these cri- 
teria and make appropriate recommendation^ tu the Executive Cummiuee. The Executue 
Committee shall take fmal action on all applicatiuiib fur niembcrbhip and ^hall icpoit such 
action at each Annual Meetmg. * ^ 

The Executive ConiniiUee nia> in\ite and appLu\e applications b) fuieign institutions 
of good standing for affiliatiort uitli the Council if such institutions meet all c'riteria for 
membership except accreditation by an Ameucan legiunal accrediting agenc). Such affili- 
ates will be extended all the courtesies of membership except the pri\ikge of \oting. 



4. Voting Power . . * 

In ^11 ijctivflies of the Council, each member institution shall have one vote. 

More than one representative of an> institution may attend the meetings of the Council, 
but the niembet's vote shall be cast b> the individual designated as the puncipal repie- 
sentativeof thei^member by Ihe chief administrative officer of the member institution. 



5. Officers and Executive Committee ^ « 

The officers of the Council and the Executive Committee shall be a Chairman, a Chaii- 
man-Elect, and the immediate Past Chairman, each serving for a term of one year. In the 
absence of the Chairman, the Chairman-Elect shall be the presiding officer of the Executive 
Committee and the Council. ^ 
♦ ^^^^ shall be an Executive Committee of nine voting members, composed of the Chair- 
yriizn, the Chairman Elect, ;he Past Chairman, and six menibers-at-large. Two members-at- 
^ large shall be elected by the Council at each Annual Mecti^ng for terms of three ycais each, 
beginning immediately after the Annual Meeting, 

The ClTairman Elect, chosen by t!i£_Executivc Committee from its ov\n past oi present 
membership^hall serve in that capacity for one year. The following year, he will as^ine 
the office ofCTiairman, and the following >yeai^ ^he office of Past Chairman. 

The Executive Committee, acting as. a nominating committee, shall propose a nominee 
for each position at large to be Tilled, Other nominees may be proposed from the floor. 
The nominee receiving the largest number of votes for an unrdled position shall be declared 
elected. 

Each voting member of the Executive Committee must be the principal representative of 
a member o* the Council, and none may;serve iot two consecutive full terms. 

If the Chairman is unable to continue in office, the ChairAian-EleA shijH succeed imme- 
diately to the chairmanship, and the Executive Committee shall choose a new Chairman- 
Elect. 



Any vacancies occurring amoij^ie membership at-large of the Emfu^ve Committee 
shall be filled by the Executive Committee until the next Annual J»r!(Seting, at vvhich time 
the Council shall elect a replacement for the balance of the term. 
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^ Executive Officers 

The chief executive officet of the Council shall be a Picsident, whd shall be a salaried 
officer, appointed by the Executive Committee and serving at its pleasure. The President 
shall 'serve as an ex-officio member of the Executive Committee without a vote. 

7. Duties and Powers of the Executive Committee 

In addition to the duties and powers vested in the Executive Committee elsewhere in 
this Constitution, the Executive Committee may, specifically: Employ such staff and estab- 
lish such offices as may seem necessary; incorporate, undertake itself, or through its agents, 
to raise funds for the Council and to accept and expend monies for the Council; take 
- amtiaiive^andactJot^he i^QiLn^l in all matters includmg matters of policy and public 
statement except where limited by this Constitution or by actions of the Council: 

8. Committees V - v 
In addition to the Executive Committee, there shall b.e a Committee on Membership. 

whose meml>ers shall not be members of the Executive Committee. This committee shall 
be appointed by the Chairman uith the advice and cgnsent of the Executive Committee. 

'Other standing committees may be established by the Executive Committee. 

Both standing and ad hoc committees shall be appointed by the Chairman with the 
advice and consent of the Executive Committee. 

9. Meetings 

» The Council shall hold an Annual Sleeting at a time and place determined by the 
Executive Committee. The Council may meet at other times on -Krall of the Executive 
Committee. ' 

The Executive Committee shall be responsible for the agenda for ^meetings of the Coun- 
cil.-Reports and proposals to be submitted for action by the Council shall be filed with 
the Executive Committee before they may be submitted for general discussion by the Coun- 
cil, Np legitimate report or proposal may be blocked from presentation to the Council, but 
action on any proposal may not be taken until the Executive Committee has had an oppor- 
tunity to make a recommendation, f 

In matters not provided forjn this Constitution, parliamentary procedure shall be gov- 
cmed by Robert's Rules'*of Order, Revised. 

i ^ ' 

10. Limitation of Powers 

No act of the Council shall be liel^to control the policy or line of action of any member 
institution. , ' 

1 1 . Dues • ♦ I 

Membership dues shall' be pioposed by the Executive Committee and must be approved 
by the majority of the membership after due notice. « 

12. Amendments 

Amendments to tWs Constitution may be proposed by the Executive Committee or by 
written petition ofoile-third of the members. However they originate, proposals for amend- 
ment shall be received by the Executive Committee and forwarded with recommendations 
to the members, in writing, at least ninety days before the meeting at which they are to be 
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voted upon. To be adopted, proposed amendments must recefve the ap pi oval of a two' 
thirds majority of the members voting at the announced meeting. 

«• 

13. Bylaws ' ► . ' ' 

Bylaws may be established by the Executive Committee at any regular or special meeting, 
subject to ratification by a simple majority vote of the Council at the next Annual Meeting. 

BYLAWS 

1. In conformity with Aiticle 0 of the Constitution, the PrcMdciit of the Council of Gradu 
ate Schools in the United States shall be paid an annual salary to be determined by the 
Executive Committee plus such perquisites as may be necessary for the proper conduct 
of the office and suthTravel ai may be deemed essential The President is authorized to 
employ such additional personnel as is, in hi^ judgment, necessary for the proper con 
duct of the office, to establish bank accounts in the name of the Council of Graduate 
Schools in the United States, and to draw checks and invest inonies against the Council's 
account or accounts, sirbject to an annual audit of the books of the Council by a 
Certified Public Accountant and approval by the Executive Committee. 

2. The Riggs National B;ink of Washington, D.C., ^ hereby designated a depositaiy foY 
the funds of this association and the said bank is heieby authorized and directed to pay 
chccks'and other orders for the payment of Aoney draw/i m the name of this association 
when signed by the President and the said bank shall not be required, in any case, to 
make inquiry respecting the ^applications of any instrument' executed in virtue of this 
resolution, or of the proceeds therefrom, nor be under any obligation to see to the 
applica)j6n of such instrument or proceeds. 

3. In the event of the dissolution, of the Council of Graduate Schools, aU then existing 
assets of the Council shall be distributed in equal parts to the institutions which will 
at that time be members of the Council. , - , ^ 

4. After January 1, 1969, the fiscal year of the Council of Graduate Schools in the United 
States will correspond to the calendar year. (Prior to this date^ the fiscal year ran from 
April I through March 31.) 

5. Ip. the event cd the death or disabiHty of the President of the Council, the Chairman 
shall iqjmcdaicly call a meeting of the Executive Committee to select an Acting Presi- 
dent, who slialL assume the respq^sibihties of the President, as they are specified in Article 
6 of the Couffjtution and in Bylaws I and 2, until the appointment of a new President. 

^ 

PROCEDURAL POLICIES 

1. Annual pieetings of the Council shall be held during or near the first week of December. 

2. If a member resigns, it must re apply for admission in the normal way it it wishes to 
resume membership. 
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3. Membership or affiliation, with or without vot^, of non academic institutions, associa- 
tions, or foundations is unH<;§£|n^ 

4. Institutions accepted to members^i^^Jrior to September 1 in any given year ar^ required 
to pay dues for that fisical year. . / 

5. The Annual Meeting of the Council shall be held in Washington,JD.C. in each <^d' 
numbered year. 
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''THE COUNCIL OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 



MFMBER INSTITUTIONS 



Abilene Christian College 
Adelphi University 
Air Force Institute of Tcdinologv 
Alfred University 
•American Un^rsit)^ 
Andrews University 
Appalachian State University 
Arizona State University 
Atlanta University 
Auburn University 

Ball State University 
'Baylor University 
•Boston College 

Boston Uiiiversity 

Bowling- Green State University 

Bradley University 
•Brandeis Univcrsit^v 

Brigham Yming University 

Brooklyn College of t}\c Citv University 

of New York 
•Brown University 
•Bryn Mawr College 

Bucknell Umvcrsity 
•California Inltitnte of Tcdinologv 

Cahfornia ^taX: College at Fuller ton 

California State College at Haywrftd 

CahforniU S;a>c College at Long Beach 

California Statc'College at Los Angehs 

Canisins College 
•darncgie-Mcllou University 
•Case Western Reserve University 
•Catholic University of Anjerica 

Central Michigan University 

Central Missouri State College 

Chicago State College 

Chico State College 

The City College of the Citv University 
of New York 



The City University of New Y'or 
•Claieniont University Center 
•Clark University . 
Clarkson College of Technology 
Clemson University 
Colgate Univeisity 
College of the Holy Namc^ 
College of Saint Rose 
College of William and Mary ,^ 
Colorado School of Mines 
Colorado State College 
Colorado State Univeisity 
•Cohujibia University 
Connecticut College 
•Cornell Xlnivcrsity , 
' Cfeighton University 
Dartmouth College 
Dc^Pauj University, 
* Drake University 

Drexel Institute of Technology 
•Duke University 
Duqnesuc Uhivei>ity' * # 
East Carolina University 
East Tennessee State University 
East Texas State University 
•Emory University 
Eisk Univcr.sitv 
Florida Atlantic Uniycrsity 
•Florida State University ^ 
^ *Fordhani University 
^ Fort Hays Kansas State College 
Efesno State College 
George Pcabody College 
•George Washington University 
•Georgetown University 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Georgia State University 
jGon7aga Uniyersity 

? * 
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•Harvard Univcisity 

Hotstra University 

Howard University 

Hiiiucr College of the City University 
Qf New York ^ 

Idaho State University 
•Illinois Institute of Teclinology 

Illinois State University < 

Immaculate Heart College 

Indiana Stat^ University 
•Indiana l^niversity 

Indiana University of Pennsyhania 
•lo\ya ^tat(?tJniversity 

Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 

John Cauoll University 
•Johns Hopknis University 

Kansas State College of Pittsburgh 

Kansas State Teachers College 
•Kansas State University ' 

Kent State University 

Latftar State College of Technology 
•Lehigh University 

Lonia Linda University 

Long Island University 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
•Louisiana State University 

Louisiana State University in 
New Orleans 

Lowell Technological Institute 
•LO)ola University 

Loyola University of Los Angeles 

Mankato State College 

Marquette University 
•Massachusetts Institute oE Technology 

Medical College of Georgia 

Medical College of Virginia 

Memphis State University ^ 

Miami University 

•Michigan Stat'c University | 
Michigan Technological Universitl 
Middle Tennessee State Universuy^^^^^ 
Mississipf^i College 
Mississippi State University 
Montana State University 
Montclair'State College ^ 
Murray State University 
Naval Postgraduate School 
New Mexico Institute of Mining and 

Technology^ 
New Mexico State University 



•New School fgr Social Research 
•New York University 

Neu^k College 't)f Engineering 

Niagara University 

North Carolina Central University 
•Nortli Caiolina State Ui^iversity at 
Raleigh 

North Dakota Sta;^e University 

N'orth Texas Scute iTiiivcrsitf 

Northeast Louisiana State College 

Northeastern University 

Northern Illinois University 

Northwestern Slate College 
•Northwestern Universit) 

Oakland University 
•Ohio State Universi?, 

Ohio University 
•Oklahoma State University 
•pregon State University" , ' 

Pacific Union CoUege 
* •Pennsylvania StaA University 

Peppcrdine College 
•Polytechnic Institute of, Brooklyn 

Pratt Institute 
•Princeton University 
•Purdue University ^ 

Queens College of the City^University^f 

New York ^ 
•Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
•Rice University 1 . 

♦Rockefeller University I 

Roosevelt University 
•Rutgers, The State University 

Sacramento State College 
•Saint John's Univeisity 
•Saint Louis University v 
►Saint Nfary's University 

Sam Houston State College 

San Diego State College 

San Fernando Valley State College j 

San Francisco College for Women 
, San Francisco State College 

San Jose State College 

Seattle University 

Seton Hall University 

South Dakota State University 

Southern Illinois University 

Southern Methodist University 

Southwest Texas State College ^ 
•^anford University 
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State University of New York Albany 
State University of *New York at* 

Binghanuon 
•State University of New York at Buffalo 
* State University of New York — Downstate 
Medical Center 
State University of New York at Stony 
Brook 

' Stephen F. Austin State University 

Stetson University 

Stevens Institute of Technology 
•Syracuse University 
•Temple-Untversity 7 

Tennessee Technological University 
•Texas AScM University 

Texas Christian University 
<rexas Southern University 

Texas Tecli University 

Texas Wo jRn's University ' 

Trinity University ^ 
•Tufts University 
•Tulane University 

Tuskegce Institute 
^ United States International University 

Utah State University 
•Vanderbilt University 

Vilianova University 
•Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Wagner College 
•Washington State University 
•Washington University * 
i^Wayne State University 

Wesley an University 

West Texas State University 
•West Vfrginia llniversity 

Western Illinois University 

Western Michigan University 

Western^ State^Collcgc of Colorado 

Western \%ihington State College 

Wichita State University 
' Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

Xavier University 

•Yale ILiiversity / 

Yeshiv^University 

University of Akron 
•University of Alabama 
•University of Arizona 

University of Arkansas 
•University of California at Berkeley 
• University of California at iJavis 



University of California at Irvine 

•University of California at Los Angeles 
University of California at Riverside 
University of California at San Diego 
University of California at Santa Barlyara 

•University of Chicago 

•University of Cincinnati 

•University of Colorado 

•University of Connecticut 
University of Dayton 

• University of Delaware 
•University of Denver 

-UnivrrsiLyoiDiUloit. ^ . 

•Univer^y of Floiida 

Univ<?rsity of Georgia ^ 

University of Hawaii |^ • 

Uiiiveisity of Houston 

University of Idaho 
•University of Illinois^ 
•University of Iowa * ^ 

•University of Kansas ^ ^ 

-•University of Kentucky , ^ 

University 6f Louisville 

Universitj^ >Iaine c 

• UniversHB|^Iaryland 

• Un i vei siIItoaI assach u se 1 1 s 
University of Miamr 

•University of Michigan 
•University of Minnesota 

University of Mississippi 
•University of Missouri at Columbia' 

University of Missouri at Kansas City 

University of Missouri at Roila 

University of Montana 
•University of Nebraska 

University of Nebraska atX)maha 

University of Nevada 

University of New Hampshire 
•University of New Mexico 
•University of Nortli Carolina at Chapel 
Hill 

University of North Carolhia at 

Greensboro 
•University of North Dakota 

University of Northern Iowa 
•University of Notre Dame 
•University of Oklahoma 
•University of Oregon 

University ojjtjUie Pacific 
•Univcrsit^rPennsylvania 
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> University 
IJniversity 
University 

-•University 
University 
Universii'y 
University 
University 
University 
University 

•Ikiiversiiy 
l'niversit\ 



of Pittsburgh 

of Rhode Island 

of Richmond 

of Rochester 

of San Francisco 

of Santa Clara 

of Scran ton 

of South Caiolina 

of South Dakota. *^ 

of South Florida 

of So\ithcrn Cahfoinia 

of Soulher^^^^l^Mv>lppl 



— •Founding institutions 



University of Tennessee Nfcdital Units 
•Univeisity of IVnncssee S\j»ii*ni 
•Univeisity of Texaj* « 

Univeisit\ of Toledo 

L'nivfisit) of Tulsa ^ 
•Uni\ev>»uy of l iali 

Univcisii) of \'ennont 
•I'niversity of \'irginia 
•Uiii\ersiiy of Washington » 
•l'ni\c"rsii\ of \Vij>consin 

Uni\erj»u\ of \Vi^(onj>in-Mdwaukce 
•Uni\ersuy\>f \V\oniiiig 
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